OPERA 


PRICE 25 CENTS ULY 1020 


First and Second Grade Piano Teaching Pieces 


A RESUME OF THE MosT RECENT EAsy PIANO SOLOS ADDED TO THE 
b) 

‘THEODORE PRESSER CO.’S OUTSTANDING CATALOG OF ATTRACTIVE AND 
MELODIOUS PIANO COMPOSITIONS POSSESSING EXCEPTIONAL MERITS 
FOR TEACHING USE. 

Here are Many Excellent Suggestions for the Teacher Who in Wisdom is 
Now Deciding Upon Teaching Material That Will be Used in the Fall. Any 
of These Numbers Cheerfully Sent for Examination Charged to the “On 
Sale” Account that Need Not be Settled Until the End of the 1929-1930 Season. 
DETAILS OF THE LIBERAL EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES AND GREAT CONVENIENCES 

OF THE “ON SALE” PLAN ORIGINATED BY THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. GLADLY : 
FURNISHED TO TEACHERS NOT FAMILIAR WITH THIS HELPFUL SERVICE. z : 
Bret WIR>+- WALLACE A JOHNSON 
PIANO SOLOS—GRADE ONE ae 
TITLE AND COMPOSER TITLE AND COMPOSER 
Car. No. PRICE Car. No. PRICE 
23811 Dolly’s Cradle Song: ....... G. A. Alcock $0.25 23992 Springtime (Song without Words), 
23812 Gollywog’s First Waltz...... G. A. Alcock .25 Wallace A. Johnson .25 
23950 Priscilla on Sunday....... Mathilde Bilbro  .30 24428 Tripping Along....... Wallace A. Johnson .25 
23951 Priscilla on Monday....... Mathilde Bilbro  .30 24289 Up and Down the Scale, 
23952 Priscilla on Tuesday...... Mathilde Bilbro .30 Wallace A. Johnson .25 
23953 Priscilla on Wednesday....Mathilde Bilbro .30 .24011 Let’s March........... Robert Nolan Kerr .25 
23954 Priscilla on Thursday..... Mathilde Bilbro .30 24009 My First Piece........ Robert Nolan Kerr .25 
23955 Priscilla on Friday..... . Mathilde Bilbro  .30 24010 Waltz With Me.. ..Robert Nolan Kerr .25 
23956 Priscilla on Saturday ‘Mathilde Bilbro .30 24327 At Sunset ..... ...Ella Ketterer .30 
23925 As I Walked ’Round My Garden, 2o00G)) Bovolimk, Me! sata sess cir <che ¢ Ella Ketterer .30 
Mary Gail Clark .25 ZAS24N BEOOKY PED EIE «ste leisis we s-ssto'e + Ella Ketterer .30 
23924 Brave Man, Aver cic<<cem Mary Gail Clark .25 24325 By the Fireside............ Ella Ketterer .30 
23926 I Skipped oe Skipped ...Mary Gail Clark .25 ASGOSie | Clowir plliemelicls crsreisisis ovis «\s Ella Ketterer .30 
23608" Bohemian Songwancns-een ene Anton Gilis .25 ZASZON, Harty NV elltzinerielsicye re Gos yes che Ella Ketterer .30 
23609' Little; Dancer, Thee). .a..0 ee Anton Gilis  .25 24326 Man in the Moon, The...... Ella Ketterer .30 
23610" -Lattie Prayer, -Aws, anon mere Anton Gilis .25 24328 Robin Redbreast ..i)s.0.00 Ella Ketterer .30 
23607 Little Processional March..... Anton Gilis  .25 23971 Floating Along .2..... Ora Hart Weddle .25 
23612 March of the Toy Troopers....Anton Gilis .25 23965 Flowers are Nodding at Me, The, 
23611 “Tiny Plt, hess cette tea eee Anton Gilis .25 Ora Hart Weddle .25 
23978 Jolly Little Fisherman March.iH. D. Hewitt .25 23968 Hoppy, Be Hop peed Ora Hart Weddle .25 
23979 Wild Flowers and Butterflies.H. D. Hewitt .25 23969 . Hush-a-Bye |... 1... ..Ora Hart Weddle .25 
BaZa 5a Blower NVAltZy ccicteleilsievelstelste H, P. Hopkins .25 23966 Lazy Dicans Beaters oiste]ei cis Ora Hart Weddle .25 
24224 In the Meadow............ H, P. Hopkins .25 23970. Mr. “RedU Birds sisigs cere => Ora Hart Weddle .25 
24223 Lattle Pink Slipper. ....2.. H.P. Hopkins .25 23964. Picnic. Dine east ass ss Ora Hart Weddle .25 
24429. VAll Marchesini. ss Wallace A. Johnson .25 23967 Puff, Puff, Powder Puff..Ora Hart Weddle .25 


24291 Big Band, The.. ..Wallace A. Johnson .25 24533 Birthday Party Waltz...Mabel M. Watson .30 
242904) Carly Weocks) .8 acitectas Wallace A. Johnson .25 24537 Dance of the Snowflakes. Mabel M. Watson  .30 
V7 23994 Daddy’s Big Bass Fiddle Waltz, 24539 Little One, Sleep........J Mabel M. Watson .30 
Wallace A. Johnson .25 24534 March of the Tin Cavalry, 
"Onn 24426 Dolly’s Sleepy Time...Wallace A. Johnson .25 Mabel M. Watson  .30 
5{S/I| HL ols / 24287) inst Waltz isascsne: Wallace A. Johnson .25 24538 On Skis ............0- Mabel M. Watson .30 
UL EES 24427 Little Elves from Fairyland, 24536) © Pirates mB oldimanyrme sists cts Mabel M. Watson .30 
ele as Wallace A. Johnson .25 24535 Trotting Pony, The..... Mabel M. Watson .30 
FN my ii 24425 My First Dancing Lesson, 
Sch NO i Wallace A. Johnson .25 
PIANO SOLOS—GRADE ONE AND A HALF 

28060 Nlanchitcemeeecerneenernene Alfred H. Earnshaw .30 23818 ‘Sand. Man’s Songs. «. oan<0s M.L. Preston .25 
24049 Fairy Bread... .......Marion Hickman  .30 23930’ Dolly’s: Birthday S25 .s.nnous Walter Rolfe  .30 
24048 Time to Rise.. Marion Hickman .30 24068 Morris! Dances wets. sae cw C.V. Stanford .30 
23817 Drifting Along..... ..M.L. Preston .25 24128 Sandman’s Serenade .........Paul Wachs .30 

23540 Little Swing Song.......... M.L. Preston .35 

ALTIMA, PIANO SOLOS—GRADE TWO 
(ULAVCE id ru ¥ 24455 Music of the Breeze...... Mathilde Bilbro .30 24348 On the Flying Horses.......... R.N. Kerr .25 
Cy 24453 Music of the Rain........ ‘Mathilde Bilbro  .30 24350 Skipping on the Lawn......... R, N. Kerr 25 
{ 24456 Music of the Waves....... Mathilde Bilbro .30 24014 Memories of Schubert..... Richard Kountz .35 
is a 24024. Chatterbox ih etiors ames ou Denis Dupre 625) 243300 shaities: waste lets ejelereleree + « Ella Ketterer .35 
24025 Grandfather’s Clock .... ..Denis Dupre ..25 ZASI33  \GODIINS. Commend core eaccremieinrne Ella Ketterer .35 
24026." March ‘Oar Goa tee Denis Dupre |.25 24332 — Mermaids) Ve siete ise aels\ects ole 20 -1)= Ella Ketterer .40 
24050 Foreign Children ........ Marion. Hickman .30 24331 Witches _................... Ella Ketterer .35 
PR Weyl ONES LT eS5 BAGO ODS ..Marion Hickman  .30 24158) Indian “Dance: fies... Charles E. Overholt .20 
24053 Rain ..... .Marion Hickman .30 24159 Red Bird March...... Charles E. Overholt .25 
24052 Swing, The...... .Marion Hickman  .30 23621 Boating on the River R. F. Pitcher .35 
SEVEN GE oN 24414 Bed of Pansies........ Wallace A. Johnson .35 23622 Little Flower, A...... .. R. F. Pitcher .35 
oD) i ie S 24418 Dainty Dewdrops ...., Wallace A. Johnson .35 23613 Flight of Springtime, Walter Rolfe .30 
fu C 24416) Wiliess Pure «cet. ete :Wallace A. Johnson .35 23932 Patrol of the Scouts......... Walter Rolfe  .30 
HLDEOUD 23997 Over the Meadow (Tarantelle), 2o7O) -Birst Violet, The. 4 <5 ts esicaie P. Valdemar .25 
Wallace A. Johnson .35 23705 In the Fairy DIDS re warceantereries P. Valdemar .25 
23688 Sleigh Bells .......... Wallace A. Johnson .30 23706 On the Lake................ P.Valdemar .35 
24415 White and Purple Violets, 23704 On the Swine. thea skeies sen P. Valdemar .35 
Wallace A. Johnson .35 23703 Woodland Frolic, A.......... P. Valdemar .25 
24419 White and Yellow Daisies, 24200 Mammy’s Lullaby ...... N. Louise Wright .25 
Wallace A. Johnson .35 24199 Plantation Dance........ N. Louise Wright .40 
24349 Happy Darky, The-........... R.N. Kerr .25 24201 Spiritual, A’ cast... eeee-NV. Louise Wright .35 
PIANO SOLOS—GRADE TWO AND A HALF unit Ne 
ie 24016 Legend of the Piasa Bird (Indian), 24057 Sun’s Travels, The......Marion Hickman  .30 awe 

MABEL W.D. Armstrong .50 24056 Windy Nights ..... .. Marion, Hickman  .30 
MADISON 23563) (Camel Drain, (Dhestci st 07 William Baines .45 24345" (Calli tetAcmiss 2 yin cks eae ee oncis C.W. Kern .25 
WATSON 23480 Dancing Lea vest tinea, cit William Baines .25 24442 In Deep Thought...... "...EllaiKetterer  .35 
23937 King’s Review, The....... William Baines .35 24440 - Hollity™ Guest eis See's nea este Ella*Ketterer .35 
a 23989 Marlowe, Valse Petite....... G. N. Benson .35 24125 Valse Petite ...........! !...Ella Ketterer .35 
24083 Happy-Go-Lucky foun teniscees:. Adam Carse_ .30 23947 At the-Camp Fire....... Richard Krentzlin .50 
24292. “Courantes [ites tase eer ese Helen L.Cramm  .35 24098 May Day Morning........ Wilson Manhire .40 
"7 : 24293 Gigue No. 1 (Jig)....... Helen L. Cramm  .30 24081 Gipsy’s Dance, The........ Ernest Newton .30 
24296 Gigue No. 2.......... ..Helen L. Cramm  .30 24082 Tinker’s Dance, The....... Ernest Newton .35 
24297. Lords and Ladies (Polonaise), 24486. Canoe Song. ...0csc. eens Heller Nicholls  .25 
Helen L. Cramm_ .30 24485 Merry Tale, A............ Heller Nicholls .25 
2AD05 © NUNGEt Pte. ocr Helen L. Cramm  .30 24487 Spring Dance ............ Heller Nicholls .25 
24904) Polonaise: cs. smeeale es Helen L. Cramm _ .30 24488 Sunday (Morgi ccna cena x Heller Nicholls  .25 
24398) Rigaudon’ 5... selec aslsi eons Helen L. Cramm_ .30 23623 Expressive Waltz 2. <j...» .0.« R.J. Pitcher .35 
24299 Sarabande. ‘oc w. oe cue ean Helen L. Cramm  .30 23714 Happy Shepherd, The........ R. J. Pitcher .25 
23595 Box of Soldiers, The....Montague Ewing .35 ZSHUSe \ Le wAtmaMeate seteleii<ic.a/e sseraxee R.J. Pitcher .25 
23596 Clockwork Doll, The..... Montague Ewing .40 23624 March of the Acolytes.. .R.J, Pitcher .35 
23600 Dancing Columbine...... Montague Ewing .25 23715. Storm, Bee. och kan -R.J. Pitcher .40 
23877 Gypsy Revels .... . Montague Ewing .50 23541 Broomstick Parade, The.. M.L.Preston .35 
23598 Ina Fairy Swing........Montague Ewing .25 23777 Here Comes the Parade..... M.L.Preston .50 
23597 Jack in the Box. :<s..0.. Montague Ewing .25 23660 Jolly Little Clown..........M.L. Preston .50 
23599 Stuffed Elephant, The....Montague Ewing .25 23736) Joy aalm Danae cis)ceteravaiw ec. o.cv M.L. Preston .25 
23770 Valse Miniature ........ Montague Ewing .35 24405 Tommy’s New Drum, March.M.L. Preston .30 
23745 Circws, Parade, Thess os aoe Frank H. Grey  .40 23931 Merry Lawn Party, A....... Walter Rolfe .30 
23585 Funny Comedian, The..... Frank H. Grey .25 eaoth. Rapid Eiri cic c dscns ies Walter Rolfe .40 
DEES) MIUOVETS,  LMGI scetelev s\clale alerala Frank H, Grey .25 23899 On the See-Sawe . 06 cceeses Hans Schick .35 
23582 Villain, The ...c0.c00004 _.-Frank H. Grey .25 24437 Hillside Romance, A....George S. Schuler .40 
24054 Autumn Fires. oo ..ccnc Marion Hickman  .30 24042 Dance Sorrento ........... Frances Terry  .35 

24055 Bed in Summer..s.....>. Marion Hickman  .30 
Bre] fern 
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SUMMY’S CORNER WRITE US TO-DAY FOR THIS NEW 
FREE 1929 “WHOLE WORLD” CATALOG 
Pee net ee RT Y 


Recently issued, thig booklet will be of in- 
is necessarily the prime aim of the technical side of piano playing. The finite service to you in the selection of music 
perfect co-ordination, as well as the independence of fingers, wrists and 
arms is indispensable to a comprehensive technique. 


A Complete Cotalac we 
: é 7 of the 7 


APPLETON collections. One of the most attractive cata- 


WHOLE WORLD 


MUSIC SERIES logues ever issued of standard music for 
aeathe piano, voice, violin, organ and other instru- 


MASTER-COMPOSER }aiivenes Every book illustrated, and de- 


MUSIC SERIES 2 : F 
 Cagitoiag dannotioa scribed, together with its complete contents. 


and Contents Lists t , 
deal of oll Volare If you are a teacher, student or lover of 


S Ce F ; 
ee music, be sure to write us today—a postcard 


The ultimate in studies for dexterity has always been, and still remains 
—‘CZERNY.” But the intimidating length and drudgery of the old 
Czerny Studies has been replaced by a new form, vitally fresh and 
interesting, 


| “CZERNY”’ 


As Attractive Piano Solos with Titles 
By John Mokrejs 


ae 


brings it. (Not sent to Canada or European 
countries. ) 


The most interesting musical portions of the Czerny piano writings 


THIS NEW FREE CATALOGUE CONTAINS 
DESCRIPTIONS AND CONTENTS OF ALL THESE BOOKS 


_ FOR THE PIANIST FOR THE OPERA LOVER 
Piano Pieces ‘ Grand Opera at Home 
Modern Piano Pieces ; Light Opera at Home 
Light Piano Pieces G Modern Opera Selections 
Recital Piano Pieces : Gilbert & Sullivan at Home 
Concert Piano Pieces (Paper) ' 
Concert Piano Pieces (Cloth) FOR THE HOME VOCALIST 
Schubert at Home p Ballads Whole World Sings 
Tschaikowsky at Home F Love Songs Whole World Sings 


Piano Duets : Songs Whole World Sings 
Dance Music : Sacred Music 


FOR THE VIOLINIST FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Violin Pieces i Children’s Piano Pieces 

Modern paclin Eeess : Children’s Songs 

Light Violin Pieces : 

Violinist’s Book of Songs ; MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
Concert Violin Solos : a Standard Organ Pieces (Paper) 
Standard Violin Concertos i Standard Organ Pieces (Cloth) 
Operatic’ Violin Pieces E Saxophone Pieces 

Encyclopedia of the Violin : American Home Album 


have been combined and co-ordinated in various ways to form delightful 
pieces of real charm. The technical value remains unchanged, and the 
student will find a real joy in playing them. 

In two Books—Each, 65c 


The yery young pupil must also have practical studies in elementary 
finger movements to lay the foundation for future dexterity. 


THE LITTLE HANON 
By Robert J. Ring 


will establish correct finger action from the first. Its exercises are pre- 
paratory to, and patterned after, the “Hanon Virtuoso Pianist.” Diatonic 
progression of the technical figure throughout the entire octave, avoids 
the monotonous repetition of the old short finger exercises.~ 


Summy Edition No. 100, Price, $1.00 


For Sale at all Music Stores (except in Canada) or sent direct on receipt 
of marked prices 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY °4w 22nd Street 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 


THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE Se ACATIONTION ce ee 


The Ideal Monthly For All Music Lovers HINT e these World Famous Collections 


e Book of a Thousand Songs 
Special , g 
A collection of all the standard songs (words 


66 e 99 The and music) which everybody knows and loves. 
et cquainte er Contains more than one thousand favorite home, 

: m operatic, sacred, patriotic, sentimental, college, 

° s FA ma plantation and many other kinds of songs. The 

To Music Lovers Not Yet Subscribers a4 most complete collection in the world. 536 pages. 
Beautiful green cloth edition, $3.00. Paper edition, 


: a $2.00, 
Issues ee 
hes ‘ . —————————— 
b for © scyemee Masterpieces of 9 


June, July and August Numbers A. ao " Piano Music | 


-e 


ie. 4 3 i , , ' : A s0llectio f r 
O INTRODUCE and spread the delightful worthwhile in- Ven? to | hamdecd rete 


fluence of Tue Erune, we will send the June, July and August known compositions, including classic, modern, 
’ J 3 : ] OF 
issues to any music lover not already a subscriber, for 35c. Think light operatic and sacred numbers. Ideal for the PIANO MUSIC 


of it! Three issues of THe Erune bringing over $15.00 worth of BNET ARE, DANAE 2 tt ace re ue et tea tp rag 
new music and innumerable helpful and delightful articles and 536 pages. Beautiful red- 


special features for less than half the news-stand price! cloth binding, $3.00. Paper 
binding, $2.00. 


A Welcome Opportunity To Introduce il’ the i ki 2 The Child’s Own 
THE ETUDE To Your Friends ‘© CHILDSOWR Music Book 


The most complete child’s music book pub- 
lished, containing nursery rhymes, songs, games 
and a series of piano pieces and duets for juve- 
niles. A book which can be used by children 
of all ages. 536 pages. Beautiful blue-cloth 
binding, $3.00. Paper binding, $2.00. 

For sale where good music is sold. If your 
dealer cannot supply you we will send postpaid on 
receipt of price. Money cheerfully refunded if 
not entirely satisfied. (NOT SOLD IN CANADA,) 


MONG your friends we are sure there are some unacquainted 

with Tue Erupe who would be delighted with its captivating 
musie and fascinating articles. You would willingly spend many 
times 35c to entertain any one of these friends. Here is an op- 
portunity to share your musical joys and afford hours of enter- 
tainment to a number of your friends for a few cents each. The 
coupon below is for your convenience. Write additional names 
on a separate sheet. 


Order Now! This Offer Expires August 31, 1929! 


— ae cae ae ee The Mumil Publishing Co., Inc, ( ) Book of a Thousand Songs. 


1140 Broadway, New York, N. Y. ( ) Masterpieces of Piano Music. 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Enclosed find $ for which ( ) Child’s Own Music Book. 


— Theodore Presser Co., Pubs. — please send the books checked. () PAPER ( ) CLOTH 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ( ) PLEASE SEND FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER WITH CONTENTS. 


Gentlemen: 
For the enclosed 35c please send the June, July and August issues to:— 
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| i: Magazines 
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y | | y The Popular, Money-Saving Way 
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Y { { Y favorite magazines combined with THE ETUDE and 
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established teachers and musicians have done by taking our Extension Courses. 
are but a few of many thousands of similar ones in our files: 
() 
; 


THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING! 


x 
_ Received Certificate and Raise in Salary 
I am very proud of my Diplomas and have been helped greatly through the study 
of Mrs. Clark’s Public School Music Course. The State Department issued my “A” 
_ Certificate. I have been granted the two years’ experience, which is everything in 
full that I had asked for. This causes my rating to be much higher and gives me 
a nice raise in salary. e 
; ‘ J. D. SHacketrorp, Director of Music, Waynesville, N.C. 


Passed State Exam—Became Accredited Teacher 
I Have successfully passed the State Board Examination and am now an ac- 
credited teacher in the State of Oregon. I owe this to your Normal Piano 
Course, for I tried to pass the examination before, but was not proficient in the 
answers and failed. Then I saw your ad in THe Erupe and determined to try 
_ this course. It has been successful and I am very grateful. 
: Lutu E. Dreset, Seaside, Oregon. 
Increased Size of His Class ¢ 
' This will acknowledge my Harmony Diploma. At the commencement of my 
studies with you I was a Violin teacher with plenty of time on my hands. My 
_ class has grown to three times that size. I command an increased fee and have 
a waiting list. z 
i Samuevt GrirrirHs, New Bedford, Mass. 
Received Certificate for Elementary Grades 
The record which you have sent of my credit in Public School Music with 
you was very gratefully received. I am very proud to tell you that through these 
credits I have received from the State Department a Certificate to teach in the 
Elementary Grades. 
\ 


Lema H. Faney, Stanberry, Missouri. 


= 


The following letters 


Needs the Bachelor's Degree 
I received the Teacher’s Normal Diploma from your School in 1927. It made it 
possible for me to have an excellent position last year. Now if I had the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music I could make twice the salary. An excellent position is offered 
me, but the requirement to head the Department is this Degree. 
Lutu D. Hopxins, Normal, Alabama. 


State License Granted 
The State Department of Education, after receiving list of my credits which 
you sent, gave me a certificate to teach bands in the Schools of Wisconsin. 
Guy E. Wetton, Twin Bluffs, Wisconsin. 


Increases Her Class from 40 to 63 Pupils. 

I find that the satisfied pupil is the best advertisement I have. I am giving 
better service to my pupils and that always brings a financial increase. The 
fact that I have taken the Sherwood Normal Course after all my years of experi- 
ence, tells better than anything else my opinion of your Extension Courses for 
an established teacher. 

Jessie E. H. Petrrrsone, 28 So. Wellington St., Dundas, Ontario. 


Band Takes Championship 

You have always been anxious to hear what progress your pupils have made, so I 
am glad to inform you that it was my band that took the National High School Band 
Championship at Joliet, Illinois, in Class B. My success was due to a great extent to 
your successful methods in the courses I took from your Conservatory. I completed 
the Harmony and Advance Composition Courses and am now working on the History 
Course, toward the Bachelor’s Degree. 

Grorce L. Drury, Mus. Dir. at St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, Md. 


These teachers and musicians are but a few of the thousands who endorse and recommend our courses. The training and increased musical knowledge they 


experience should be the same. 


| Special Scholarship Offer 


A limited number of Scholarships are offered graduates of 
Extension Courses who later come to Chicago for residential work. 
Get information about this important announcement which is just 
an added feature of the service offered ambitious earnest teachers. 
Prepare to enter Advanced Classes in private study by getting 
| — the training through the Extension Course which méans entering 
Advanced Classes in the Resident School. 


University Extension Conservatory 
LANGLEY AVENUE and 41st STREET 


» Be36. CHICAGO, ILL. 


have received from the University (Extension Conservatory has meant higher standing in their profession, greater efficiency, and increased earning power. Your 


Do not merely WISH for larger classes and greater financial gain—resolye today that you will achieve these worthy ambitions. For 25 years this great school 


has been helping ambitious teachers and professional and amateur musicians 
to greater success. You can safely follow the sure way that has been so well 
guideposted by those who, have given their testimony here. 

Check the coupon and send it back to us at once. We will immediately send 
you full details of our Courses and Methods, together with a number of sample 
lessons from the Course which interests you most. There will be no obligation. 
Write us a letter about your own musical problems—perhaps we can help you 
solve them. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. B-36 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full information regard- 
ing course I have marked with an X below. 


CX Piano, Normal CO) Cornet, Amateur OC) Violin 
Course for 0 Cornet, Profes- O) Guitar 
Teachers sional OlEar Training and 
O) Piano, Course for (Organ (Reed) Sight Singing 
Students 0 Voice O) Mandolin 
1) Public School O History of Music O) Adv. Composition 
Music O Harmony 0) Choral Conducting 
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you now? ..........Do you hold a Teacher’s Certificate? .......... Have 
you studied Harmony? ..... ...+...Would you like to earn the degree of 
Bachelor of Musict. 7%... ) mes 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


Music 
Supervisors 


FOR 


Public Schools 


Positions paying salaries of $1,250 to $2,500 
yearly are practically assured to capable musi- 
cians through the Placement Bureau of the 
College, when course is finished. 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


Eminent Composer and Authority on Class Piano and 
Public School Music now Director of 
this Department. 


FREE FELLOWSHIP 


to student best fitted to become a Supervisor of Music. 
Application blanks on request, 


SEASON 1929-1930 


First Semester Begins September 9th 


Complete Winter Catalog on Request 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women 
in college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices 
reasonable. Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


Chicago, III. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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60 East Van Buren St. (Seignse trace 


A UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC 
(NATIONALLY ACCREDITED) 


Established 1867 


Charming and Amusing Entertainment Txaterial 


PIANOLOGS and 


THE ETUDE 


MUSICAL RECITATIONS 


There are many who have talent telling stories or giving recita- 
tions in addition to being fair pianists. Those who combine 
such talents in the reciting of numbers to which they render 
accompaniments on the piano can provide great enjoyment for 
themselves and others using these pieces as Pianologs. Readers 
who wish, to give delighting variety and novelty to their 
programs should work up several of these numbers as Musical 
Recitations with the aid of a pianist to provide the accompani- 


ments. 


LITTLE CHINK By Helen Wing 
Catalog No. 23225 Price 50c 

This is one of those charming, cunning numbers 
that is pleasantly amusing and always sure to evoke 
applause when the reader gets through rhyming 
Chink, Chink, Chink with think, think, think and 
wink, wink, wink in the little Chinese girl's love song 
to Chow-Chow, the clever Chink boy, with his dog 
Bow-Wow. 


THE ESKIMO By Helen Wing 
Catalog No. 23226 Price 60c 

Everything seems to get “Eski™ in this tale of an 
Arctic Avenue love affair between a little Eskimo and 
his Eski-miss. Like all other lovers, he has many fine 
promises, and although his Eski-miss does not kiss, 
she loves the rubbing of Eski-noses. 


SELL ME A DREAM 
By Louis Victor Saar 
Catalog No. 23411 Price 45c 
The pathos of this little bit of verse with effective 
musical accompaniment is sure to grip an audience 
when used as a vehicle for the reader's dramatic art. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 

By Phyllis Fergus 

Catalog No, 22525 Price 50c 

The artistic setting here given of the Twenty- 

third Psalm is such as to make an audience appre- 

ciate a greater comfort in the glorious declaration of 
this wonderful Biblical text. 


I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES UN- 
TO THE HILLS By Phyllis Fergus 
Catalog No. 22748 Price 35c 

Phyllis Fergus brings home a greater significance 
in these satisfying words from the One Hundred and 
Twenty-first Psalm in supplying the reader of them 
with a fitting musical background of the piano with 
violin ad lib. 


BILL’S IN TROUBLE 


By De Loss Smith 

Catalog No. 23648 Price 40c 

Poor old Dad just about has you in tears about the 

letter from his son, Bill, and the last line of this 

short squibb gives you quite a laugh at Dad’s -mis- 
understanding. 


DON’T YOU? By De Loss Smith 
Catalog No. 23647 Price 40c 

An audience always reacts most favorably to a 
clever exposition of human weaknesses that are de- 
serving of a little philosophy upon them, and if you 
are one of the audience, it is up to you to decide 
whether you want to agree in this instance or classify 
yourself above the average. 


MY TREASURE By De Loss Smith 
Catalog No. 23649 Price 40c 

This is either a peculiar type of love song or a 
disillusioned married man waxing sarcastic with the 
girl he promised to love and cherish. Be it either, 
those in the audience are sure to have in mind their 
own selfish desires to be amused and will laugh accorde 
ingly. 


AND RUTH SAID By Phyllis Fergus 
Catalog No. 23498 Price 35c 

There is a stirring force in these verses from the 
Book of Ruth, and here they are rich gems enhanced 
with a fine musical setting. 


MISS NICOTINE By JessteL. Deppen 
Catalog No. 23601 Price 40c 

On the program, those who abhor tobacco are 
likely to be misled by the title of this clever number 
which really is the tale of a love affair of a Cigar and 
a Cigarette that ends like so many other love dreams— 
in smoke. 


KIDS By Phyllis Fergus 
Catalog No. 22747 Price 30c 

Here is a story, poem that makes you picture a 
lovable, kissable, lisping little sister who is wondering 
if “Bruver” and she are the kind of kids that gets 
skinned to make gloves that are kids. 


FAMILY TRAITS By Jessie L. Pease 
Catalog No. 23255 Price 40c 

A short laugh-provoking bit of verse which in its 
philosophy reminds us of the truth of “Out of the 
mouth of babes,” and in its humor, the verity of 
“Many a truth is spoken in jest.” 


Send for Folder Listing and Describing other Individual Numbers and 
Several Albums of Pianologs and Musical Recitations 
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HOW THE ELEPHANT GOT 


HIS TRUNK By Frieda Peycke 
Catalog No. 23778 Price 50c 
The writer of this entertaining text is quite a rival 
of Aesop in the moral she points out with regard ‘to 
sticking your nose into things out of curiosity. 


SPRING GARDENING 
‘. By Frieda Peycke 
Catalog No. 23795 5 Price 50c 
This is one of thé;best humorous texts to be foufid 
in a musical recitation. There is opportunity fara 
variety of effects and amplifications of the text with 
facial expressions, leading up to the climax that stirs 
to real hilarity. 


NEVER SAY DIE By Frieda Peycke 
Catalog No. 23797 Price 50c 

As the text admits, this “isn’t classical” and it may 
not do for a church entertainment; yet, it is so 
gratifying to an audience that you may notice some 
old “crusty” who has frowned disapproval on every- 
thing else “acting up quite human” under ‘this 
offering. 


JUS’ KEEP ON KEEPIN’ ON 


By Frieda Peycke 

Catalog No. 23796 Price 50c 

This may prove a solace to some, a vindication to a 

few, and an inspiration to others with its homely bit 

of worthwhile philosophy. It is a musical reading of 
especial merits. 


ASTRAY LETTER By Frieda Peycke. 


Catalog No. 23794 Price 50c 

Lots of grown-ups who start out complaining as 
this little tot does, to our amusement end up by 
finding that some of the trouble may be their fault 
just as with this youngster who found that letters 
to Santa Claus should be given to Paws and Maws. 


CUDDLES By Clay Smith 
Catalog No. 19743 Price 30c 

The audience gets-keyed up to an interesting love 
story only to laugh at their own disappointment 


in the identity of “Cuddles.” 

FISHIN’ By Clay Smith 

Catalog No. 19744 Price 35c 
A cunning tale of three Fishers, one being Cupid. 

The audience will laugh, but there will be some 

cynics in it who will question as to who did the 

angling. 


FAIR WARNING By Jessie L. Pease ~ 
Price 50c + 
A small boy “tired of being bossed” asserts his 


Catalog No. 16594 


independence and gives “fair warning” to everything 
and everybody. The dire threats he utters are very 
serious—to him, 


A WISE BIRD By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 17054 Price 35c 

Not the owl, as one might suppose, but the wood- 
pecker is eulogized herein for extraordinary intel- 
ligence. 


A DEAR LITTLE GOOSE 


; By August Halter 
Catalog No. 19980 Price 35c 

Here is a darling little girl soliloquizing on her 
future years, even reconciling herself to growing a 
little fat. 


FOOD FOR GOSSIP and 
THE LOYALTY OF MEN 


By Walter Howe Jones 
Catalog No- 17146 Price 40c 
Two recitations to the same musical setting; the 
first about a little girl who is familiar with the failing 
of her sex, the second illustrating the fidelity of male 
beings to one of their number when marital storms 
threaten. 


PAYING MORE FOR IT 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 17053 Price 30c 
Two short parodies about “the old woman who 
lived in a shoe,” in which it is shown that the high 
cost of everything has effected some remarkable 
changes in living conditions. 
PREDICAMENTS 
By Thurlow Lieurance 
Catalog No. 13984 Price 35c 
A musical monologue in three very short parts, 
describing in turn a funeral idiosyncrasy, the con- 
trariness of the world and the doctrine of good 
cheer; all of which is accomplished in less than five 
minutes. 
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PARADE OF THE MARIONETTES 


Allegretto M.M.¢ 


Grade 3. 
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to the beginning and play to Fine. 
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ROMANCE OF OLD VIENNA 


Grade 8. 
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of the old- world city. 
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CARL WILHELM KERN, Op.60 


VALSE MARIE 


JULY 1929 


In concert waltz style. Grade 4. 
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tz Kine” who died in 1899, is leading a 
ment to protect the immortal melodies of 
composer from corruption into jazz tran- 
pti At the head of a deputation of the 
ian Composers’ Society, she has appealed to 
Minister of Education and the Minister of 
tice to draft an emergency law providing an 
tional twenty years of protection to the works 
Austrian composers, to meet the favored nation 
e of the treaties which obliges the payment 
yalties on the works of Verdi, Offenbach and 
er foreign composers for. fifty years, while 
ar Austrian works now have only thirty 
s of protection. The movement received its 

s from a discovered plot to “jazz” the 
ter’s works during the Strauss Festival held 
une in commemoration of the thirtieth an- 
ersary of his death. 


aS 5 nn reed a 


fHE MUSICAL FUND SOCIETY, the oldest 
musical organization of the United States that is 
ted to the higher musical culture, held -its 
hundred and eighth annual collation on the 
ng of May 7th, with Alfredo Casella as 
jor guest. Signor Casella’s quintet for violin, 
loncello, clarinet, trumpet and bassoon divided 
first prize with Bela Bartok’s quartet, in the 
t Chamber Music competition sponsored by 
Society, and was performed on this occasion. 


&——______--_— > : 


MRS, THEODORE THOMAS (Mrs. Rose Fay 
s), widow of the famous conductor and 
of Amy Fay, the eminent pianist, died at 
ome in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on April 
Born at St. Albans, Vermont, she early 
d to Concord, where, at Craigie House, she 
d with the daughters of Henry Wadsworth 
gfellow. During the great Chicago World’s 

1893, she organized the National Federa- 
2 Music Clubs, of which she became the 
ae 
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ALBERT ROSEWIG (originally, Ro 
‘eots away at his home in Philadelphia, 
7th, at the age of eighty-four. The 
as more than six hundred compositions, 

for the Roman Catholic service, his fame 
when, at the age of twelve, he wrote the 
hacia of Athens, which had a would yogue. 
-three years before his death, Dr. Rose- 
_been choirmaster of the Church of St. 
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EDWIN FRANKO GOLD.- 
MAN, conductor of the fa- 
mous Goldman Band Concerts 
in Central Park, and on the 
Campus of New York Univer- 
sity which are donated to the 
uublic through the generosity 
oF Messrs. and Mesdames 
Daniel and Murray Guggen- 
heim, has received from the 
French Government the di- 
ploma of “Officier de 1’In- 
Gorpwax struction Publique,’ together 
a gold medal Wearing the 

f the palms, 


_As Mr. Goldman. has de- 
a, entirely to French music, 
tion is in * a of this 

ench Sears an eir works, as 
‘musical art in Beant * 
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ST SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA of 
its second concert of the season, at 
February 20th. Included in the pro- 
y Sir Frederic Cowen’ s 

Flowers,” as Sir 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


BORIS GODOUNOFTE, in the original version 
of Moussorgsky, will be performed, without cuts, 
in the next regular season of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski, with the as- 
sistatice of the Mendelssohn Club under Bruce 
A. Carey. 


<- —_) 


A STEPHEN C. FOSTER MEMORIAL is 
to be erected in Pittsburgh, through the initiative 
of the Tuesday Musical Club and other musical 
organizations of that city. The memorial is 
planned to be a national shrine and will include 
a museum of Fosteriana as well as a concert hall 
seating one thousand persons, with a stage seat- 
ing one hundred. Because of the universal appeal 
of the Foster songs the enterprise has a national, 
or even international character, so that interested 
individuals and organizations will have the privi- 
lege of contributing to the fund and may do so 
by sending their subscriptions to the Stephen C. 
Foster Memorial Building Fund, 423 Wood Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


«¢ ——_—_ -——__-- 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL CONTEST at 
the New England Conservatory of Music, for 
the Mason & Hamlin Prizes for Piano Playing, 
was held on April 24th, with Serge Koussevitsky, 
Myra Hess and Harold Bauer as Judges. 


6 (02 


EDWIN HUH. LEMARE, the eminent English 
organist, played, on the evening of May 26th, 
his farewell program as Municipal Organist of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


@ ee i ee 


SHE eS St. MATTHEW'S) PASSION”..by 
Bach had what was probably its first performance 
under a’ woman conductor, when given by the 
Toledo (Ohio) Choral Society, on April 14th, 
under the baton of Mary Willing Megley, who 
thus completed her tenth ‘season as leader of this 
organization. 


OS age 


A NEW “PAVILION’’ has been erected at a 
cost of a million dollars, at Bournemouth, England, 
for the famous Municipal Orchestra of which 
Sir Dan Godfrey is conductor. It faces the 
pier and was*opened on March 19th by, the Duke 
of Gloucester. The last performance in the old 
Bournemouth Winter Gardens Pavilion had taken 
place on the sixteenth. 


“ee D: 


THE CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA AND HALL are assured. An Offer of 


‘$1,000,000 for the purpose, by John L. Severance. 


on condition that the public raise $2,000,000 more, 
was answered by a_ subscription ‘of $1, 000,000 
for the hall; $600,000 for its endowment: a hall 
site (donated by Western Reserve University) 
valued at $600,000; an orchestra endowment 
fund of $2,363,070; and five year endowment 
pledges to the amount of $1,000 ,000; with a tery 


total, including Mr. Severance’s gift, of $6,963 
070. 
Oe —— i 
THE FIRST SEVEN “SOUND MOVIE” 


OPERAS to be made by the Pathé interests, under 
the supervision of Josiah Zuro, will be limited 
to two reels each. If this experiment is success- 
ful, full length operas will be undertaken. Those 
to be used in the first experiment are: Cavalleria 
Rusticana,” “I Pagliacci,’’ “Faust,” “Martha,” 
“Carmen,” and “Aida.”’ 


, ~~ g——-—- —» 


THE AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS 
met at Memphis, Tennessee, for its General Con- 
vention, from June 3rd to 6th. Leading recitalists 
were Charles Galloway of St. Louis, Charlotte 
Klein of Washington, James Ente. Johnson of 
Pittsburgh, Arthur Dunham of icago, David 
McK, Williams of New York and Franklin Glynn 
of Memphis; while the speakers included Senator 
Emerson L. Edwards of Atlantic City and Alex- 
ander Russell of Princeton. : 


THE FLONZALEY QUARTET passed into 
history when it gave a post-season program before 
the Philadelphia Forum, in the Academy of Mu- 
sic, on the evening of May 6th. Their truly 
“adieu” was the Scherzo from Schubert’s “Quar- 
tet in G Minor,”’ which was given in response to a 

“storm of appreciative farewell applause” follow- 
ing Beethoven’s “Quartet in C Major, Op. 59, 
No. 3,” which closed the announced program. 


+ 
THE “BEETHOVEN PRIZE” 


marks, founded at Munich, as a memorial, on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the master’s 
death, has been divided this year between Paul 
Juon, professor of composition at the Hochschule 
fiir Musik of Berlin, and Joseph Hass, of the 
Akademie fiir Kirchenmusik of Munich. 


¢—<—$<—<——————— 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
announces for the season of 1929- 1930-the Amer- 
ican premiere of Rimsky- Korsakoy’s ‘‘Sadko,” 
which is said to abound in tonal magnificence and 
scenic splendor. Of revivals there will be Verdi's 
“Luisa Miller,” which has not been heard in Amer- 
ica for a half century and will have Rosa Ponselle 
in its title rdle, Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio,’’ Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni, > Donizetti's “L’Elisir d’ Amore,” 


of ten thousand 


Puccini’s “Girl of, the Golden West,’ and Char- 
pentier’s “Louise.” 
°¢ —_—__—____—__ 


WILLIAM EDWIN HAESCHE died on Jan- 
uary 26th, at Hollins, Virginia, where since 1923 
he had been in charge of the courses in musical 
composition and general musical theory, the vio- 
lin department and the ensemble and choral clubs. 
Mr. Haesche was born at New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, on April 11, 1867, where he received his early 
education to which was added study in Boston and 
later with Horatio Parker at Yale. His chief 
interest was in composition; and he had written in 
practically every musical form excepting opera. 
Many of his compositions have been widely suc 
cessful, especially those for violin. 

fF 


ST. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE OF SACRED 
MUSIC AND CHOIR SCHOOL is to be opened 
next fall at Providence, Rhode Island. Its pur- 
pose is “‘to raise the standards of sacred music of 
all faiths, although | particularly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.’’ It is to be sponsored by 
John Nicholas Brown, a descendant ‘of the family 
Which helped to establish Brown University, 
and will be located near St. John’s Pro-Cathedral. 

e- ee ihe 

NORTH AMERIC A’S OLDEST MUSIC has 
been unearthed. It consists of three song-dances, 
inscribed to the Indian Chief Me 
Mare Lescarbot, in 1609. They have been recon- 
structed and had a hearing at the recent Sea 
Music Festival at Vancouver, British Columbia. 

a D 

OSCAR SAENGER, long one of the most out 
standing figures in New York’ 's musical life, Bnd 
perhaps the most successful “‘coach” of operatic 
aspirants, passed away on April 20th at Wash- 
ington, D, C. Born at Brooklyn, New York, on 
January 5, 1868, he received practically all his 
vocal training from the eminent French baritone, 
Jacques Bouhy, at the National Conservatory of 
Music of New York. When M. Bouhy returned 
to Paris, Mr. Saenger succeeded to his position, 
for many years. He toured Germany in concert 
and opera, and later joined the Hinrich’s Opera 
Company in Philadelphia, in its effort to establish 
Opera in English. Among his noted pupils were 


Riccardo Martin, Marie Rappold, Bernice de 
Pasquali, Henri Scott, Florence Hinkle, Leon 
Rains and Rudolph Berger. 
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THE “ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE” of one thousand dollars, for a chamber 
music composition, has been unanimously awarded 
to Joseph Huttle, a Czechoslovakian composer 
temporarily residing in Alexandria, Egypt, for a 
“Sextet for Piano and Wind Instruments.” It 
will be first heard on October 7th, at the Chamber 
Music Festival in the Library of Congress. 


Assistant Editor 
EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


JULY, 1929 
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WILLIAM SuwiELD 


THE CENTENARY OF WILLIAM 
SHIELD’ S$ death occurred on January 25th. At 
one time a leading composer of English opera 
and songs, he was also one of the original mem 
bers of the famous Philharmonic Society of Lon- 
don, founded in 1813. Of his works an English 
critic wrote some fifty years ago: ‘‘No one, past 


or present, ever wove so few notes into such 
sweet and impressive melodies.”” On Haydn's 
visit to London the two became intimate, and 


Shield later remarked that’ Haydn had taught him 
all he knew. Among his still popular songs are 
“The Thorn,” ‘The Wolf” and “The Ploughboy.” 
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WALTER DAMROSCH has entirely severed 
his connection with the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, having recently resigned 
as its “guest” conductor. Dr. Damrosch gave as 
his reason that his many other engagements, es- 
pecially in connection with the radio work, would 
make it impossible for him to continue in the 
field of conducting. 


(Qe 


MONTEVERDI’S “Il Combattimento di 
credi e Clorinda (The Combat of Tancred and 
Clorinda)’’ had its first performance in New York 
when presented by the League of Composers, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, on April 25th. 
Written three hundred years ago, it was paired 
with Stravinsky’s ““Les Noces’’ which on the same 
evening had its American premic¢re. 


ot 


ABBIE GERRISH-JONES one of the _ best 
known composers of our Pacific Coast, passed be- 
yond on February 5th. Born on September 10, 


EST 


Tan- 


1863, she was entirely American educated, At 
eighteen, her setting of Longfellow’s A Psalm of 
Life was published; and her Marguerite Waltz 
was played for the whole season by the Golden 
Gate Park Band of San Francisco. Her opera, 
“The Snow Queen” was produced from New 
York to Los Angeles; while three other operas, 


SPriscilay bs 
Mair,” 


Abon Hassan’’ and “The Milkmaid’s 
have been publicly given in part. 


y ?. 
DR. MALCOMB SARGENT, the popular I.on- 


don conductor, has refused an offer of thirty- 
five thousand dollars per year, to conduct three 
ten-minute programs each day in a West End 
motion picture house. He gave as his reasons, 
“moral obligation to several other concerns (in 
cluding several symphony orchestras in various 
parts of the country), that ‘“‘pl: 1ying one piece 
three times a day would not satisfy my musical 
capacity,” and that he already had ‘“‘work of 
greater importance to do.” 
¢ —— = y* 


CHARLES HEALY DIT 
SON, president of the Oliver 
PDitson Company of Boston 
and of the Charles H. Ditson 
Company of New York, died 
at his home in New York, on 


May fourteenth. Mr. Ditson 
was born in Boston, on 
August 11, 1845, the son of 
Oliver Ditson, founder of the 
company which bears _ his 
name. Educated in the pub- 


lic schools of Boston, his en-Ciarw: 
tire life was spent in the mu- 

sic business established by his father. A union 
of a fine business instinct with a genial, cultured 
personality made of him a leading personality 
among his colleagues as well as a promine nt figure 
in the’ many social, business and professional or- 
ganizations of which he was a member. 
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THE ROYAL “BAND DES GUIDES” of 
Belgium has been having a “royally good time” in 
our United States, if comments on their perform- 
ances can please them. Audiences have given 
them a fine welcome; and their playing has been 
truly described as possessing “‘virtuosity, flexibilty, 
play of tone-color and range of dynamics.” 


-s H. Dirson 


(Continued on page 555) 
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State Pride in T¥Cusic 


OUR editor was born in Michigan, brought up in New 
York City, and finally came to live in the splendid “City 
of Brotherly Love,” Philadelphia. Accordingly, he has not 

been surprised to find himself listed in the “Who’s Who in 
Music” of each of these states. 
tivalry among the states, in music, particularly since the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs provides the arena for this form 
of competition. State pride, like state rights, survives every- 
where. They are by no means peculiar to our Southland. 

Poor is the man without a state. There is something very 
stimulating in being able to throw out one’s chest and claim that 
one hails from the blue grass of Kentucky, the green hills of 
Vermont, the orange groves 
of Florida, the cotton fields of 
Mississippi, the mountains of 
Montana, the one hundred 
per cent. sunshine of Cali- 
fornia or the “Banks of the 
Wabash” in Indiana. What 
a dreary place our country 
would be if it were not for 
this local home atmosphere 
to give color to our life! 

Naturally this has 
brought about a demand for 
state music programs. One 
ambitious club leader set out 
to give a series of monthly 
state programs. She did not 
realize that she would require 
five seasons to complete this 
list if she gave one a month. 

Some of our states have 
been unusually prolific in 
producing composers, artists 
and conductors. Others have 
been singularly unproduc- 
tive. Often we have been 
“put to it” to find names of 
“state” composers of any 
significance whatever, in try- 
ing to help our friends make 
programs. Indeed, our own 
investigations have been so 
discouraging in some states 
that we have been obliged to 
disappoint many. The in- 
formation was not obtainable, because there have been few 
musicians of any real worth produced by these particular states. 

One of the states which has been unusually fruitful in 
music is Maine. Mr. George Thornton Edwards has written a 
surprisingly voluminous and interesting book of five hundred 
and forty-two pages tracing the progress of music from 1604 
to 1928, in the state of his adoption. His “Music and Musi- 
cians of Maine” includes those who have been born in Maine 
and others who have been conspicuously identified with it. The 
work shows careful and exhaustive research. 

One is amazed to note the number of celebrated people 
associated with musical achievement, which Maine may claim 
by birth or long residence. The list includes: 


There is a most interesting 


MME. LILLIAN NORDICA 


Samuel Francis Smith, author of “America”; Luther 
Whiting Mason, who introduced modern music study into 
Japan where school music is still known as ‘“Masonsong”’; 
Luther O. Emerson, church music composer; Dr. Albert A. Stan 
ley, long head of the Music School of the University of Michigan: 
John Knowles Paine, composer and professor of music at Har- 
vard; Herman Kotschmar, conductor; George W. Marston, com 
poser and teacher; Annie Louise Cary, famous singer; Lillian 
Nordica, famous singer; Emma Eames, famous singer; Charles 
Marshall, famous singer; Will C. Macfarlane, noted organist: 
Mrs. G. A. Briggs (Cora Briggs), composer; Henry T. Finck, 
Frederick E. Chapman, William 
R.-Chapman, conductor: 
Charles Whitney Coombs, 
composer; Cyrus H. K. Cur- 


musicologist ; educator; 


tis, music patron; Blanche- 
Dingley Mathews, educator: 
Nathan Haskell Dole, author: 
Hallett Gilberte, composer: 
Emilio de Gogorza, singer: 
Arthur Hackett, singer; F. 
Addison Porter, teacher and 
composer, Walter Rolfe, 
composer, and many others. 

THE ETUDE 
wishes that in every state 


sincerely 


there might be a compre- 
hensive book of this kind. 
It would lighten our labors, 
and the general result would 
be to encourage state compe- 
tition and to give the resi- 
dents of different states a 
higher appreciation of musi- 
cal achievement. 

Lillian Norton, ““Ma- 
dame Nordica,” born at 
Farmington, Maine, De- 
cember 12, 1857 (accord- 
ing to some books, 1859), 
has been, through her extraor- 
dinary success, a great in- 
spiration to hundreds of girls 
in Maine and may account 
for the extraordinary num- 
ber of unusual singers which 
the state has produced. 

Often, when traveling in America, we are suddenly re- 
awakened to an appreciation of the blessing that comes with a 
united nation. Instead of frontiers lined with soldiers, forts, and 
even more obnoxious custom house officers, we have free state 
boundaries. Every state should be interested in each other state. 

Who are the favorite composers of your state? 

The “Etude” would like to take a vote of its readers as 
to the favorite composers of their state. This will show just 
how much you are personally interested in the music of your 
state. Write us giving the names of your favorite five com- 
posers, born in your state or long identified with its musical 
interests. This will be very helpful information for others. 
Please mark your letter “State Composer Contest.” 


WAGNER'S “PARSIFAL AS GIVEN AT BAYREUTH 


The following pictures were secured for “The Etude Music Magazine” through the permission and courtesy of the composer's son, 
Siegfried Wagner, General Music Director at Bayreuth 
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Where Tradition is Sacred. 


HE FESTSPIELHAUS, the Val- 

halla of Wagnerian Opera, crowns 

the very top of a hill about a mile 
from the picturesque village of Bayreuth. ~ 
A country road, bordered on each side by 


shady trees, leads to this mecca of all 


opera lovers. It is a charming walk, and 
during the time of the festival the popula- 
tion of the village and surrounding coun- 
tryside gather under the spreading trees 
to watch the strangers as they hurry by 
in the bright sunshine, for the opera at 
Bayreuth begins at four o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

As you near the opera house and climb 
the last steep ascent, you are surprised 
to find the whole audience outside, appar- 
ently holding an informal reception, and 


ui} evidently eagerly waiting for some great 


of the opera about to begin. 


event to take place. You have not long 
to wait, for suddenly all turn their faces 
toward the front of ‘the Festspielhaus 
where a small balcony projects from the 
second story. With pomp and circum- 
stance, five men appear on the balcony. 
lifts his baton and the other four (a 
choir of trombones) announce the theme 
These four 
“old war horses” could run the gamut 
lof grand opera, without a conductor; but 


_ Wagner ordered a conductor for (he: six 


teen notes of the “leading motif,” and a 
_ conductor will always direct this choir 
of trombones at Bayreuth. This solemn 
eremony ended, the audience silently 


~ 


RICHARD WAGNER 


A Personal Visit to Bayreuth 


By Jura E. ScHELLING 


ACTIVE MEMBER OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN PEN WOMEN 


on each side of the auditorium. When all 
are seated, the house is in perfect darkness 
for one long moment, and woe be unto 
him who dares to break that profound si- 
lence!. Even a sigh or a whisper would 
bring dire malediction upon his uninitiated 
head. 


The Interior 


HE AUDITORIUM is a huge rec- 

tangular hall seating one thousand six 
hundred and fifty persons. Corinthian 
columns, painted white, reach from the 
floor almost to the ceiling, decorated only 
with clusters of electric lights. The color- 
ing of the theater is of white and gray. 
The “Princes’ Boxes,” as they are called, 
are behind the last row of seats. A 
gallery, high up at the back of the house, 
seats one hundred persons. The ground 
plan of this theater, if divided, would be 
about one-half auditorium and one-half 
stage. 

The Paris Opera House is one-third 
foyer, one-third auditorium and one-third 
stage. The Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, is two-thirds auditorium and 
one-third stage, approximately.. 

Bernard Shaw, in “The Perfect Wag- 
nerite,” sums up the Bayreuth Opera 
House thus: “Unlike our opera houses, 
which are constructed so that the audience 
may present a splendid pageant to the de- 
lighted manager, the Bayreuth Opera 
House is designed to secure an uninter- 
rupted view of the stage and an undis- 
turbed hearing of the music, to the audi- 


ence. The dramatic purpose of the per- 
formance is taken with entire and elab- 
orate seriousness as the sole purpose of 
them; the management is jealous for the 
reputation of Wagner.” 


The Music a Drama 


AGNER CLAIMS that music is not 

an end but a medium of dramatic 
expression. He, therefore, reverses the 
old relation of librettist and composer and 
makes music, which can only address itself 
to the emotions and imagination, dependent 
for form, spirit and character on poetry, 
which appeals to the reason. The orches- 
tra in Wagner’s operas is the vehicle of 
this development. To those who wish to 
listen, it unfolds unerringly the thoughts, 
emotions and purposes of the actors on the 
stage and lays bare the mysteries. of the 
plot. 

Wagner, like Shakespeare, was a great 
poet of passion. We love him because he 
moves us, thrills us. Wagner’s art. may 
not be the most spiritual art; but. it is 
realistic, fascinating and, like Shakespeare, 
Wagner wrote everything for the theater 
with all that the theater implies. We, who 
have studied Wagner’s great works amid 
the splendor of Bayreuth, can deeply ap- 
preciate the clever title which has ‘been 
given to him, “Richard of the Foot- 
lights”; and those foot-lights were as dear 
to him as were his scores. He designed 
all costumes, scenery, and stage settings 
and drilled his actors as carefully in the 
movement of an arm or leg as in the 
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SIEGFRIED WAGNER 


ee Richard of the Footlights 


interpretation of a great recitative. Wag- 
ner sat before a little desk on the stage 
for every rehearsal and, with score and 
libretto before him, directed and studied 
every movement of the actor. 


The Orchestra 
THe ORCHESTRA, consisting of one 


hundred and forty musicians, sunk 
twenty feet below the stage, is hidden 
from the audience. The musicians are 
seated on steps or tiers. The conductor 
alone can ‘see the stage. The instruments 
are so arranged that the heavy, ponder- 
ous ones are far from the audience, so that 
the singers have not to sing through the 
brass, -while the strings and wood-winds 
lift their soft voices through the wide 
opening between the stage and the audi- 
torium. Drums, cymbals, chimes, peals of 
bells and many Wagnerian curiosities are 
quite hushed far below the stage; indeed, 
they seem to be tucked away into dark 
corners; and it really is dark down there 
even during a performance. A narrow 
stairway leads to this subterranean cave 
of music which is lighted only by green- 
shaded incandescent lights on the music 
desks of the performers. 

“Verboten” is written over this only 
entrance to the orchestra. “Verboten!” 
He who yentures beyond that sign in Ger- 
many “knows what to expect! Many 
years ago, when the writer was young, 
and when Wagnerian drama, too, was in 
its “teens,” she stood before that forbid- 
ding sign, after the first act of Parsifal, 
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The temptation was great! The custo- 
dian’s back chanced to be turned for a 
moment; so with the courage of a Steg- 
fried when he entered the Dragon’s cave,- 
she hurried down into the mysterious 
caverns of the Bayreuth orchestra. As 
the last step was reached, she was con- 
fronted by a very big German, holding 
a very big “Double Bass” in one hand, the 
fingers of his other hand held to his lips. 
“H-U-S-H,” he almost hissed, pointing to 
the hood over the pit which separates the 
stage from the auditorium. “Sounding 
board,” he whispered close to a frightened 
ear. Many musicians, resting between the 
acts, were silently fingering their instru- 
ments. This is the only orchestra in the 
world which never “tunes up” in public. 
Wagner never permitted this—scored 
sounds only reach the world outside—and 
that tradition, too, is respected to-day. 


The Unseen Orchestra 
HE INVISIBLE ORCHESTRA is 
not original with Wagner, although 
he was the first to introduce it into the 
modern opera house. The Florentines of 
the Seventeenth Century placed their or- 
chestra behind the scenes. Goethe, too, 
ordered the orchestra to be concealed in so 
far as was possible. Wagner says, “an in- 
visible orchestra is desirableson acoustic, 

aesthetic and dramatic grounds.” 
Nowhere in the world is a performance 
of “Das Rhinegold” more impressive than 
at Bayreuth with its invisible orchestra, 
the darkened theater, that moment of pro- 
found silence broken at last by a weird 
Eb from a tuba, taken up by all 
the wood-winds, then the heavier brasses 
clinging staunchly to that wonderful note, 
above which the chord of Eb is gradually 
developed in wave-like rhythms with con- 
stantly increasing intensity, with the strings 
softly rippling a monotonous accompani- 


bass 


ment like the waves of a great river. That 
weird, fascinating Eb haunts one. It is 
actually sustained for one hundred and 


thirty-six measures. It is felt vibrating, 
throbbing, till the anxious auditor is not 
surprised when the curtain divides and 
there before the eyes is seen, like the pic- 
ture of beautiful dreams, the bottom of the 
Rhine, crystal waters flowing softly, mer- 
maids floating about .and singing joyously 
in the glow of the setting sun, as it reflects 
the glory of the Rhinegold on the top of 
the mountain where the Rhine maidens 
guard it night and day. Here is a com- 
bination of music and poetry and stagecraft, 
with a dominant dramatic note. 


The Stage 
HE MAGIC STAGE, considered by 


many critics the greatest in the world, 
is ninety feet wide. It has a depth of 
seyenty-eight feet, with a forty-foot ex- 
tension available, making a grand total of 
one hundred and eighteen feet. _ Ninety 
feet high in the clear, there is a depth of 
thirty-four feet below the stage, with 
twenty-six feet above the flies, making a 
grand total of one hundred and fifty feet 
in height. This magnificent space is en- 
tirely at the disposal of an army of me- 
chanics—artists from behind the scenes of 
the great theaters of Vienna, Munich, 
Venice, Milan. All dressing rooms, prop- 
erty rooms and equipment for lights are 
concentrated into two huge wings on either 
side of the stage. The floor of the stage 
is a complex system of traps, sinks, holes, 
lifts, bridges, so that scenes may be dropped 
into slits, or clouds and spectacular sun- 
sets be rolled up above. . All profile scenes 
are provided with rubber shoes; pulley- 
blocks are oiled like the bearings of an 
airplane and. set to a nicety. It takes an 
army of drilled workmen to dress and un- 
dress this wonderful stage. At a signal a 
crew of men takes hold of a»scene. Each 
knows his part as perfectly as the Brtinne- 
hilde or Siegfried who has just left the 


THE BAYREUTH FESTIVAL THEATER 


stage. At a second signal pieces of scenery 
fly up, down, off, simultaneously, and_this 
done all as noiselessly as is the orchestra 
when public tuning of instruments is for- 
bidden. 

The heaviest scenes are changed without 
noise or confusion under a moment of 
darkness. The remarkable realism of 


stage romance, brought about by these - 


skilled mechanics, reminds one of a beauti- 
ful clock constructed by the skillful hand 
of an artist, and that skillful hand behind 
the beautiful clock is the hand and tireless 
genius of Siegfried Wagner, worthy son 
of “Richard of the Foot-lights.” 


Modern Touches 


NIEGFRIED WAGNER has carried 
out the traditions of his illustrious 
father with faithful devotion, enhancing 
those traditions with modern equipment. 
Gas has given way to electricity at a cost 
of a hundred thousand dollars. The old 
curtain has been replaced by a curtain of 
steam with wonderful sunsets and magic 
fire effects produced by lights thrown upon 
clouds of steam like a modern barrage. 
Modern scenery, modern costumes, modern 
artists, with youth and beauty, make the 
gods and goddesses live again before us. 
The corner-stone of the Festspielhaus at 
Bayreuth was laid on May 22, 1872. In 
it Wagner placed this prophecy: “Here 
I enclose a secret; here let it rest 
many hundreds of years, as long as the 
stone preserves it; it will reveal itself to 
the world.” And it has done so. The 
Festspielhaus was built for the “Trilogy,” 
and it also served as a glorious setting for 
Wagner’s swan song. “Parsifal” was 
Wagner’s last will and testament to the 
German nation. One is happy in the 
thought that he was enabled to realize his 
dearest wish and to witness a presenta- 
tion of “Parsifal’ under the conditions 
which he had planned and worked so hard 
to accomplish. The Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
a devoted friend and admirer of Wagner, 
has recorded a touching incident at the 
close of the final performance of “Parsi- 
fal” in 1883. “The banker, Mr. Gross, led 
Wagner’s children up to the assembled 
actors and, in the name of their dead 
father, thanked the assembly for the care 
and labor of love expended by each and 


all in producing the last work of the great 
dead master. Siegfried, Wagner’s son, 
thirteen years old, then, in a few simple 
words, stifled with sobs, thanked the actors 
personally, and all the children shook 
hands with them.. The King of Bavaria 
charged himself with the education of 
Wagner’s son.” 


“A Dream of Peace” 


AGNER’S WIFE, Cosima, the 

daughter of Franz Liszt, still lives at 
Wahnfried. She now is in the nineties 
and has retired from the world. From 
her window over the music room she can 
see the grave of her illustrious and well- 
beloved husband, Richard Wagner (born 
at Leipzig, Germany, May 22, 1813; died 
in Venice, February 13, 1883, and buried 
at “Wahnfried,” Bayreuth). 

The traditions for hospitality for which 
Wahnfried has always been noted still 
cling to its walls; and the stranger is wel- 
comed now by Siegfried Wagner and his 
charming English wife, with the sincere 
and kindly grace which gave this home its 
name, Wahnfried, a Dream of Peace. 

In conclusion we have from Bernard 
Shaw’s “Perfect Wagnerite” : 

“Those who go to Bayreuth never re- 
pent it. We may safely expect always that 
im thoroughness. of preparation of the chief 
work of the scason, in strenuous artistic 
pretentiousness, im pious conviction that 
the work is of such enormous importance 
as to be worth doing well at all costs, the 
Bayreuth performances will deserve their 
reputation.” 


SELB-TEST QUBSLLIONS JON MLSS 
SCHELLING’S ARTICLE 


1. Give the relative proportions of the 
stage and auditorium in the Festspielhaus 
of ‘Bayreuth; the Paris Opera; and the 
Metropolitan Opera House of New York. 

2. How are the poetry and music related 
in the Wagnerian music dramas? 

3. How is the orchestra placed in the 
Festspiclhaus? 

4. Give the dimensions of the stage of 
the Festspielhaus. 

5. Tell something of the traditions pre- 
served at Bayreuth, 


When the Child Pedals 
Byli.Gaee ain 


By including in the child’s scale work 
an exercise of the chords on each degree 
of the scale the problem may be solved of 
regulating the child’s early use of the 
pedal. For, after the child gets a definite 
notion of how to play such chords, he 
may be taught to “after pedal” each chord 
while repeating “up,” “down” as he 


moves his foot in these alternate directions. 

This satisfies the desire to do pedal work 
for some time and gives the child a clear 
idea of the purpose of the pedal. 

Then, too, when the pupil becomes care- 
less in striking one hand after the other 
this same exercise with hands together 
soon corrects the fault. 


: | THE BTUDI 
Some Well-Known Gime 
Groubles 


By A. M. SrgepE 


Youne pupils, and indeed children of a 
larger growth, find it difficult to play pas- 
sages containing repetitions of the dotted 
eighth note followed by the sixteenth note— 
for example such as occur in Grainger’s 
Country Gardens. 
cise it is well to take this in its simplest 
form, that is, on single notes in the five- 
finger position: 


To stimulate the child’s imagination, this 


little exercise. is called Hop Scotch, an— 


analogy that brings the pupil’s mind to 
familiar ground and connects the musical 
difficulty with something he can do with 
pleasure and ease. 

Again, when first playing triplets, it sim- 
plifes matters if the passage is counted 
one-and-a-two-and-a-three-and-a. In this 
way the pupil (or rather, at first, the 
teacher) makes a vocal sound for each note 
or time division of each group of three, 
thus : f 


-and a 2 and a 38 and a 


Later on, when the much more formid- 
able difficulty of two against three is met 
with, 


the counting, in the slower tempos, should — 


be in sixes, to insure absolute accuracy. 

Then as the rate quickens and such count- 
ing becomes physically impossible, the 1, 
2a, 3 naturally take its place. The length 
of time required to overcome the difficulty 
of playing three against two varies greatly 
with each pupil, being dependent largely on 
the mental grasp of the problem and on the 
extent to which the hands are independent 
of each other. 


Page Gurning 
By MartTINE Davison’ - 


TURNING a page is in itself, a very small 
feat; yet how much it means to the piano 
or organ accompanist! It is one of the 


big little points to which he must give con- — 


sideration. Every accompanist, no doubt, 
devises some way of his own to get the 
pages turned one by one without loss of 
time or poise and with as much ease as 
possible. : ) 


The practice of turning back the lower — 


corner of the page is probably universal, 
and it is a great help. However, I have 
found it a much better plan to turn back 
only every other page, for in so doing the 
danger of two or more sticking together is 
averted since each page stands slightly off 
to itself. ‘ 

This method is especially useful for any- 
one playing from the score of an oratorio, 
an opera or an orchestral composition since 
in these there are generally a great ma 
pages to turn. 


As a preparatory exer-~ 
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OW OFTEN are composers and 
teachers of theory approached, by 
ambitious but musically over-zealous 
id-be writers of song, for aid in cor- 
ing and assembling their efforts! Some 
these compositions are indeed frail 
ttempts, and usually they must needs be 
ractically rewritten by an experienced pen. 
“Many of these so-called melodies sub- 


nstance, note the following fragment which 
quite typical of those offered: 


There is neither time nor key signature 


lor even measure indications. In fact some 
if the notes have been sadly neglected in 
he matter of stems. It is almost unbeliev~ 
ble that anyone could manufacture such a 
ague expression as that given above. 

What would the average musician do 
vith a “tune” which is so “tuneless” and 
ntirely bereft of rhyme and reason? Many 
nterpretations might be made from those 
ew straggling notes, but what was in the 
nind of the writer may be left to pure 
onjecture. This style of writing suggests, 
Ss a parallel condition, the stringing to- 
ether of words having no bearing upon 
(or connection with one another. For in- 
tance: “The iconoclastic memorandum of 
he heterogeneous similarity is constantly 
igorous of thematic generalities.” 

Each word in this sentence is very ex- 
ressive in itself. But do these words 
lave any bearing on each other? Each 
ote in the aforementioned “tune” is per- 
ectly legitimate, too. But is there meaning 
a the whole? Doubt that such unscholarly 
naterial is seriously written may be ex- 
ressed. Yet experience is proof that 
imilar meanderings have often been sub- 
uitted to publishers. Again, the budding 
ong writer brings in an effort in which he 
as essayed the manufacture of both lyric 
nd setting. It appears something like this: 


Ex.2 , 
Love for you is sweet, My dear 


wish 


that you were here; 


It is easily perceived that the strong ac- 
ents of the lyric are absolutely unrelated 
0 those of the music. The art of scanning 
joems upon perusual for musical setting is 
vidently a closed book to the individual 
iho would venture to express such a song 
s that projected above. If asked to read 
he poem its author would no doubt do the 
orrect thing in the matter of accent, but 
t is a sad truth that among most musical 

irants the instinctive feeling for thesis 
arsis does not exist. 
It is not to be supposed that all material 
rought in for correction is as faulty as 
e the two examples given. Once in a 
ile a struggling expressionist conceives 
seed of an idea but is unable to cultivate 
eedintoa bloom. Perhaps the melody 
and, in the case of a song, the 
may be quite passable. The composer 
ibryo evidently has no ideas whatever 
onic coloring nor of pianistic fig- 
and is without the technic ne=essary 
e setting down an accompaniment. It 
be said here that a great majority of 


An Interesting, Helpful Article Directed Goward Precocious 


By Heten Dattam 


people seem to think melodically only, 
whereas the correct way to imagine a com- 
position is to hear harmonies and figura: 
tions simultaneously with the melody. True, 
changes may be and often are made, upon 
working over and polishing the idea ex- 
pressed; but, in order to be a real expres- 
sion, melody alone is not sufficient any more 
than are the bare branches of a tree to set 
off its real beauty. 

The next example is given, first in its 
bare aspect as submitted: 


Ex.3 


Chil-dren love to 


hear each night, 


Moth-erS sooth-ing song; Tell-ing them of 


= 


an-gels kind, Guard-ing all night long. 


Many different harmonizations may be 
conceived for the above melody. Let us see 
what we can do in the way of dressing it 
up, so to speak. We may consider just a 
simple setting : 


Ex.4 


Chil-dren love to hear each night, 


Moth-ers sooth - ing song 


While this setting is theoretically correct, 
it is not very interesting either harmoni- 
cally or pianistically. The true possibilities 
of this naive little melody have scarcely 
been touched in this first harmonization. 

Let us try again and see if this fragment 
cannot be made more attractive: 


Chil - dren love to hear 


each night, 


y HELEN DALLAM 
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I Want to Learn to Write a Song 


Balladists 


tion, that the accompaniment does not so 
closely follow the voice as it does in the 
first version. In other words it is more 
artistic because less obvious. A great many 
popular and semi-popular songs are written 
in the former way for the reason, no doubt, 
that the average singer with an untrained 
ear must have aid in hearing or detecting 
the tones and intervals. But it is conceded 
that the most interesting and effective re- 
sult will be obtained by allowing the accom- 
paniment to deviate from the melody ex- 
cept, perhaps, in the matter of the cadence. 
However, this is at the option of the com- 
poser as there is no particular set rule 
governing this phase of accompaniment 
writing. In fact there are no rock-bound 
rules and regulations covering this subject. 
If there were, how very unoriginal and 
tiresomely similar would all compositions 
be! 

Suffice it to say, however, that, upon 
comparison of modern art songs and those 
of the past, it will be found that methods 
of accompaniment obviously differ, chiefly 
due to the fact that the former are more 
daring harmonically as well as melodically. 
As to obvious intent there is less left to 
the imagination in a Brahms song than 
there is in a Hageman. In the former, 
the melodic line is more straightforward 
and the accompaniment is treated as one 
would expect it to be—naturally and 
simply in most cases—while in a Hage- 
man song the harmonies are constantly 
changing, the use of altered chords is 
very much in evidence and the singer must 
shift for himself as far as any aid from 
the accompaniment is concerned. 

Often, in modern song writing, the voice 
and the piano are not on speaking terms; 
each goes his own way, agreeing as they 
do so and yet not endeavoring to travel 
the same path. Hence, the modern song 
is often more difficult to sing than is the 
older style for the very reason that the 
singer must be quite sure of his independ- 
ence. The modern method is conceded 
in most instances to be quite artistic. At 
any rate it cannot be accused of being 
monotonous. 

Therefore, when it is stated that an ac- 
companiment written in the best taste, as 
it were, does not religiously follow the 
voice, it is not meant that it has lost all 
touch with the voice. One must be a judge 
of the type of song involved. Needless 
to say, however, that in cases in which 
the melodic line is unvaryingly followed, 
monotony is apt to result. 

There are, almost as many methods of 
writing an accompaniment as there are 
stars in the heavens above. 

Here are a few common 
enhancing a tune: 

By plain, unadorned triads, seventh and 
ninth chords, or by breaking these same 
chords into either traceries or arpeggios— 
that is, by the use of triplets (three against 
one), double triplets (six against one), 
plain diatonic or chromatic scale runs, 
syncopation, double syncopation. The fol- 
lowing 


methods of 


V%V 


I Iv Ill VI 


illustrates the method by plain, unadorned 
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And 


triads and seventh and ninth chords. 
here 


' 

There are countless chords possessing 
“A” involving altered chords and thus af- 
fording many transitional and modulatory 
changes. If this one scale tone belongs to 
so many chords, it will be seen that there 
is practically no limit to the variety obtain- 
able in other natural or altered scale tones, 
as the case may be. If one wished to use 
every tone in the chromatic scale in a com- 
position, there would be an astonishingly 
wide choice of settings. 


Ex.11 


these same chords are broken into arpeg- 
gios, in measure 1, triplets or three against 
one being used. In measure 2 traceries 
are employed. Here 


are used double triplets or six against one. 
In the following 


the plain diatonic scale runs are used in 
measure one, and, in measure two, the plain 
chromatic scale runs. In the following 
example 


measure 1 presents syncopation and meas- 
ure 2 double syncopation. 

These are a few methods of rhythmic 
procedure necessary in utilizing the chords 
or harmonizations already chosen. Also, 
much may be said about the many different 
plausible harmonizations. These, of course, 
are almost endless. In fact, where there 
are only a few methods of rhythmic differ- 
entiation to any given melody, there are 
myriads of possible harmonizations. While 
it is impossible to project all these ways 
and means, a few hints are herewith offered. 

Let us suppose that we are writing a 
composition in the key of C = major, 
one of our melody tones being “A” which 
is the sixth tone or submediant of the given 
key. How many chords, altered or other- 
wise, may be fitted to “A”? Some hints 
are hastily jotted down: 

A—C—E—Submediant 
A—C#—E—G—Dominant seventh 
of the supertonic 
A—Cb—Eb—Gb—German sixth of 
the flatted mediant 
A—C—Eb—Leading tone triad of 

. subtonic 
3—D#—F#—A—Dominant 
enth of the mediant 
D—F#—A—C—Second dominant 
seventh 


sev- 


* the average public ear. 


SSeS 


Here is an example of the chromatic 
scale beginning and ending on C. If each 
of these tones is required in the making of 
a composition and each has as many possi- 
bilities as or more possibilities than the 
tone “A,” as stated above, what more may 
one ask? Then, with a few choices of 
figuration as given, it cannot be denied that 
there is unlimited variety of expression. 

Very often the song writer thinks of a 


chord which sounds pleasing to the ear; - 


but, when it comes to putting it down on 
paper, the “spelling” is wrong. How can 
he expect to be a composer if he does not 
know the rudiments of his subject? 

This aspiring composer, then, records his 
thoughts crudely and peddles them to “one 
who knows,’ who corrects the manuscript 
to prepare it for the scrutiny of the public 
eye. But the amateur composer of this 
work does not know why his “G Sharp” 
should be an “A Flat” or vice versa, where- 
as, if he were willing to apply a little study 
and find out for himself, he could learn to 
express his ideas without aid. This is a 
satisfaction that should be quite valuable 
to the embryo writer. 

It will be understood that a real composer 
must know thoroughly his harmonic vocab- 
ulary as well as good followings and 
combinations of chords. Of course, in the 
popular songs of today, certain trite and 
expected progressions are satisfactory to 
Some of the best 


known of these are the progression of a 
second dominant formation to a dominant 
Thus: 


formation to tonic. 


Another sequence usually found in popu-. 


lar literature is the super-tonic tonality: 
immediately following the first phrase in 
the tonic, as in the following example : 


E Minor 


AL, | GY EE a. 

noc Tt 
Another quite effective progression is 
that of leading tone sevenths in succession ; 


Bx.14 
teat Major * 


Also that of diminished sevenths: 


AB 
bane! 0 


Progressions of dominant ninth chords, 
as in the following; are very common; 


Ex. 16 
C Major 


Dominant seventh chords -in succession 
have pleased the public: 


In arranging popular songs for the inex- 
perienced musician, some or nearly all of 
these harmonic treatments are expected to 
be interpolated into the accompaniment, as, 
in the orchestration of such numbers, this 
so-called “‘close harmony” is especially 
adaptable for the saxophones. 

It seems that just now it is the vogue to 


end a composition with the dominant 
seventh or dominant ninth of the sub- 
dominant : 


V7 of IV 


‘ 

These new forms of cadences introduced 
into the average popular song, with shifting 
of accents into syncopation and double syn- 
copation, have established a new mode of 
song writing which the populace expects in 
these outpourings. 

Popular songs change just as do milady’s 
gowns. At present “baby songs” are those 
of the moment, “baby” being, in the vernac- 
ular, a term of endearment. “Blues,” 
“rags,” sunset songs and “heart-broken” 
songs, depicting disappointment, are still 
holding their own, but the favors of to-day 
seem to be awarded to the baby utterances. 
In a month, or perhaps less, some other 
subject will probably ‘usurp this coveted 
place. 

Many are striving, today, to write ‘best 


NE of the most provoking things for a 


se 


“musician or any one who performs in pub- 
‘lic is “stage fright” or nervousness. 


So 
powerful is its influence over the perform- 
er that he is unable to do justice to him- 
self. What is it that a person can do to 
overcome this enemy? 

The first thing is to be sure of the se- 
lection he is going to play or sing. If he 
knows it forwards, knows it backwards, 
knows it so well that he will be able to 
begin it in the middle or any other part and 
play it at any time and place, he has the 
greatest weapon with which to battle stage 
fright. 

On the night of the performance the 
player should keep himself as cool and 


) 


Getting a Good Start 
By “D> Diarra 


Nine questions should be asked about 
every new piece which is opened for study 
for the first time. 

1—What does the title mean? 

2—Who composed the piece? 

3—Where and when did he live? 

4—What are names of some other com- 
positions by the same person? 

5—What type of piece is it? 
Dreamy? Lilting? 


Military? 


‘stably songs. 


Helps for the Nervous Tytusician 


By LuciLLE NANcY WAGENFELDT 


sellers,” and best sellers are almost ineyi- 


The moment a song has been arranget 
and the face of the so-called melodist has 
lit up with pleasurable enjoyment over th 
result of the achievement which another 
person has accomplished with his e 
bryonic musical idea, he immediately s 
“his song” in print with his name em- 
blazoned on. the cover. s 

Questions then come pouring in reve 
ing the song writer’s lack of knowledge 
on matters concerning publication. H. 
much will it cost to print his song? Shou 
he print himself or send it to a publisher? 
If he sent it to a publisher, would no 
the editor steal the precious song 
changing a note or two here and there, 
bringing it out under a different title? He 
need rest assured that his fears are 
groundless on this phase of the matt 
for reliable publishing houses do not pra 
tice plagiarism. They don’t want to. The 
are only too glad to have worthy work 
submitted to.them. — 

2 . 

This would-be song writer knows per- 
fectly well that he can sell enough copies 
to his friends and acquaintances to pay 
for all the expenses attendant upon this 
venture—and then some! He has faith in 
his own composition after some one, else 
has written it for him. fi 

The few statements of fact contained in 
this article may be revelations to many 
who essay the making of fortunes from 
compositions, but they are offered with 
the idea of saving them from bitter dis- 
appointments and, in most cases, waste of 
time, energy and expense. 

When they learn to write their own ac- 
companiments, to set their lyrics in their 
own way, the budding composers will not 
be dependent upon “the man higher up” 
to write their expressions for them. if 
L 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON ue 


¥ 


DALLAM’S ARTICLE 

1. What added difficulties appear whe 
words as well as music are attempted? 

2. Define thesis and arsis. 

3. What is the tendency in modern song. 
as far as harmonic treatment is concerned? 

4. Name four methods of enhancing a 
tune through the accompaniment. - ¢ 

5. What is “close harmony” in a song? 
; 


He should take his time 
and ‘do everything deliberately. If the 
piece he is playing is in a slow tempo, he 
should keep to that time and not hurry it 
in the least. If it is of a rapid, brilliant 
type, and he finds himself becoming 
nervous and losing control of his fingers, 
he should slow down on the tempo until 
he has again gained confidence. It is bet- 
ter to err in playing too slowly than in 
playing too quickly. A slow, clear and 
accurate performance is much more enjoy- 
able to an audience than one that is played 
presto, but carelessly and inaccurately. 
These rules will not, indeed, cure the 
player of nervousness, but, following them 
he will never lose control of himself and 
his performance will always be creditable. 


calm as possible. 


6—What key is it written in? 

7—What time signature is it? 

8—Does it start slowly or quickly? 

9—Do runs or chords or any particula 
mechanical features predominate ? r 

10—Can you define all the marks © 
expression ? 

With these questions answered a 
foundation may be laid for  intellige 
practice, 


HE TERM, “weight playing” or 
“playing with weight,” is rightly 
accepted as describing a distinc- 
tively modern and valuable development in 
ano technic. Yet, how seldom do we 
r it accurately explained! It is too 
en enshrouded in mysterious phrases 
ich may mean something to the person 
ing them but can hardly shed much 
ght on the subject for anyone else. 
As to the way in which weight should 
used, there are, of course, differences 
opinion. As to the explanation of its 
, there can be only the correct or the 
sorrect. Our endeavor in this article 
will be to explain clearly and simply the 
facts of weight playing, as well as its best 
use. 
The action of the clavichord and of the 
early pianos was very light. Not much 
energy was required for depressing the 
keys. Finger-action by itself was entirely 
adequate for all passage work and, at least 
in the clavichord, wrist-action or “hand- 
touch,’ was adequate for all chord playing. 
‘The same thing is true of the modern or- 
gan with electric action, except that the 
organ action takes always the same amount 
of energy to play whether for the full 
organ or for only one stop. The term “en- 
ergy” is used here, of course, in the mean- 
ing of “applied” energy, that is, the 
amount of energy necessary to play a key 
for any given result. In the piano, the 
volume of any tone depends on the speed 
with which the hammer is made to strike 
the string. Thus the louder the tone the 
greater the amount of energy required. 
As the piano gradually developed in size 
and volume of tone, the action also neces- 
sarily became heavier. More and more en- 
ergy was needed to play. As the fingers and 
the hands became more and more inadequate 
for the new demands made on them the 
forearm was used to help them out. Then 
came the discovery, about which we are 
writing, of “weight” playing—a quite dif- 
ferent use of the arm. Various “schools” 
and “methods” of playing developed. Some 
emphasized one thing, some another. Only 
in recent years have we come to see pretty 
clearly the relative value of each method. 
This has enabled us to develop an adequate 
technic in a shorter time than formerly— 
a technic which gives the greatest possible 
speed, power and delicacy of control. 


The Levers 


N PLAYING the keys, our fingers, 
hands and arms act as levers. Each one 
of these levers has a different weight or 
“mass.” Thus in one sense (although not 
in the sense of the term we are describ- 
ing) every tone played on the piano is 
played with weight. 
To do any work, a lever must be mov- 
ing. Thus every tone played on the piano 


F 


is played by means of a moving lever or 
weight. 


The amount of work which a 
oving lever can do (in this case the speed 
with which it can make the key and Sa 
mer move) depends upon how heavy it i 
its mass) and how fast it is moving. lf 
ten-pound weight and a one-pound 
weight are both dropped from the same 
ight at the same time, they will reach 
ground at the same instant; but the 
pound weight will make a much bigger 
» in the ground than the one-pound 
ht. In other words, it will do ten 
as much work. If the one-pound 
ht were a bullet and were shot into 
ground at ten times the speed with 
ich it had fallen of its own weight, it 
1 then do an amount of work equal to 
yf the ten-pound weight.. 
“ 


“Playing With Weight” 


By LAWRENCE SCHAUFFLER 


We can move any part of our body only 
by contracting or shortening the proper 
muscle. The muscles which move any 
one part will be found in an adjoining 
part. Thus, muscles in the upper-arm 
move the forearm; muscles in the fore- 
arm move the hand. Muscles are always 
arranged in pairs, one for causing one 
movement and the other for causing the 
opposite movement. This is a fortunate 
arrangement. Otherwise we might be able 
to open our hands but not to close them 
again or turn our head in one direction 
and not be able to get it back again. 


Four Ways for Muscles to Act 
N GENERAL, there are four ways in 


which the muscles can act to control 
the speed of the various levers in playing 
the keys. Take the fingers for example. 
If we raise a finger above a key, we may 
suddenly relax the muscle which has raised 
it and let it fall of its own weight. In- 
stead of a sudden relaxation, we may re- 
lax the muscle gradually, in which case 
the finger falls at a slower speed. We 
may relax the muscle suddenly and at the 
same time contract the opposing muscle 
which moves the finger ,downward, in 
which case the finger will move at a 
greater speed. Finally, we may move the 
finger downwards, at any speed, keeping 
all the time a greater or less contraction 
of both muscles. This gives the condition 
we call stiffness and makes for awkward, 
slow movements using up a great deal of 
unnecessary energy. The same is true for 
all hand and arm movements. 

We are now ready» to make a few ex- 
periments in weight. Sitting at the piano 


in the normal playing position with the 
hand over the keys, we lift the second 
finger so that the tip is about two inches 


above a key. Now we relax the finger 
so that it falls of its own weight. It will 


not have developed sufficient momentum 
to enable it to depress the key. 

Now we lift the whole hand from the 
wrist so that the finger is at the same height 
above the key as before and let the hand 
fall of its own weight. The combined 
weight of the hand and fingers falling the 
same distance will enable one finger to play 
a key and produce a soft tone but will be 
insufficient for two fingers to play two 
keys. (It takes, of course, twice as much 
energy to play two keys as it does. to play 
one, the speed with which each key is 
played being the same. Just put a ruler 
across the white keys and see how much 
energy it takes to play all the keys under 
it!) Hand weight, then, is negligible. 


The Arm to the Rescue! 


EEPING the second finger and wrist 
firm, we raise the forearm and hand 
from the elbow so that the finger is again 
two inches above the key, and then release 
the forearm. The resulting tone will be 
forte. In each of these three cases the 
finger has moved through the same dis- 
tance and at the same speed, but only in 
the last case was there any considerable 
energy developed. Here, then, we have a 
most effective lever—the heavy weight of 
the forearm. We may now define weight 
playing as that playing which makes use 
of released arm weight. 
We come now to the upper-arm. As a 
lever, the upper-arm is awkward and in- 
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effective, besides being entirely unnecessary. 


As we shall see later, when we want 
greater power than released forearm 
weight .can give, there is a much better 
way of getting it than by adding the 
weight of the upper-arm. Let us see why 
the upper-arm is a poor lever. We can 
move a piano key only vertically down- 


wards in playing it. Consequently a force 
moving most nearly in this vertical line 
will be most effective. A moving 
horizontally would be least effective, being 
unable to move the key 
force moving at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees to the key would be fifty per 
effective. 


force 
downwards. <A 
cent. 


The levers which we have so far consid- 


ered, the fingers, hand and forearm, can 
all move very nearly in this vertical line. 
So in this respect they are one hundred 


Not 
In the normal playing 
position, the upper-arm is hanging relaxed 
at the side of the body. 
any movement of the elbow would be very 
nearly parallel to the keys and so could 
be of no help in playing them. To use the 
upper-arm as a lever or weight, it must 
first be brought forward and then allowed 
to fall back to the body again. This pulls 
the forearm and fingers back towards the 
body, also, and so applies the energy to 
the keys at an angle of forty-five degrees 
or even less, instead of vertically. 

Such a use of energy is very inefficient 


per cent. effective in playing the keys. 
so the upper-arm. 


In this position 


and makes control over the resulting 
tones more difficult. Also, the combina- 
tion of the fingers, hand, forearm and 


upper-arm makes a very and awk- 
ward lever which cannot possibly give as 
fine control as the fingers, hand and fore- 
arm alone. 


long 


The use of upper arm weight is some- 
times advocated in a way which permits 
the force to be sent vertically downwards. 
We are told to hold our hand, 
forearm and upper-arm:firm, in the playing 
position, so that they make one, solid lever. 
Then, by shrugging up our shoulders as far 


fingers, 


as we can and releasing them, we cause 
the whole arm to play the keys in a 
direction vertically downward. In such 


playing, however, the lever is quite as long 
and as awkward as in the method just 
described, and fine control is more 
difficult. 


even 


Body- Weight 


HE BODY, like the upper-arm, is in 

a more or less vertical position and 
so can have little direct effect as a lever 
in playing the keys. One attempt to play 
in this way should show its absurdity. To 
the already long and awkward lever of the 
fingers, hand, forearm and upper arm 
we now add the body moving from the 


waist. To make these parts into one firm 
lever, we must hold the fingers, wrists, 
elbows and shoulders tense. In this con- 


dition, with the hands over any chord, let 
the body fall forwards. This will hardly 
give enough power even to play the chord 
very softly and, if it does, the chord will 
probably sound uneven, some tones being 
louder than others, and some not sounding 
at all. It is perfectly evident that the dif- 
ficulties of controlling the tone have been 
enormously increased. A great amount of 
energy has been used also, but only a very 
small amount of it has been applied to the 
keys. If this is a wron. way of attempting 
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to use body weight, there is, however, an- 
other and right way which we shall men- 
tion later. - 
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The “Dead” Weight 


| Paes US ascertain in what ways fore- 
arm weight may be used. In the ex- 
ample, we held the wrist and second finger 
firm and let the forearm drop so that 
the finger struck the key. Even this short 
drop developed considerable power. Now 
it is quite obvious (and a good many 
pianists have, unfortunately, made much 
use of the discovery) that a longer drop 
will produce greater power. Thus the 
kand and forearm are raised to any de- 
sired height and let fall as “dead” weight 
on the keyboard. Such a use of weight, 
in which the volume of the tone is made 
to depend on the height from which the 
fingers strike the keys, is bad. Fortu- 
nately it is also unnecessary as we shall 
presently see. It makes both control over 
the resulting tones and accuracy in strik-' 
ing the right keys difficult. It adds an un- 
pleasant noise to the tone, and, in so doing, 
uses up some of the energy of the stroke. 
If the hand is weakened, also, by being 
held in a stretched position, a good deal 
more power is lost. 

Occasionally, someone discovers a sirh- 
ple remedy for overcoming this last diffi- 
culty. We are sometimes told that we 
must hold our hand relaxed while it is 
falling and then, just the instant before 
it reaches the keys, we must open it out 
to its proper position for playing. Un- 
fortunately, the difficulty is now, if any- 
thing, increased. The hand position, 
whether it is taken sooner or later, will be 
just as weak, and accuracy will be even 
more difficult. 


A Correct Observation 


66 UT,’ SOMEONE now remarks, “I 
have seen many fine pianists drop 
their hands from a considerable height over 
the keyboard in playing and still get beauti- 
ful results.” The observation, we shall have 
to answer, is entirely correct. The actual 
use of energy, however, is not in most 
cases what it appears. How many wrong 
theories of playing have been evolved by 
watching the movements of players and 
then wrongly interpreting them or imitat- 
ing some mannerism in the hope of getting 
the same result! Here the explanation is 
simple. Although the player’s hand may 
have dropped onto the keys from a consid- 
erable height so that he appeared to be 
striking them, actually he controlled the 
drop of his arm so that it developed very 
little momentum. The amount of percus- 
sion which his fingers made when they 
came in contact with the keys was very 
small. How, then, did he get such power? 
Simply by a very quick added forearm 
impulse after his fingers had reached the 
keys or, at least, were very near them. 
The long drop itself was unnecessary and 
was not used for gaining greater speed. 
To understand this more clearly, let us 
discuss, very briefly,swhat we shall-call the 
“up-and-down” wrist movement. In the 
playing position, let the hand hang relaxed 
as far as it will go, with the fingers just 
touching any white keys. Now let the 
forearm drop suddenly so that the wrist 
falls from its high position to one below. 


Scales at the 
By EDNA 


From two to six major scales may well 
be taught at the first lesson. The teacher 
should play the scale slowly, through one 
octave only, and have the pupil play it 
after him. The pupil should then call 
aloud the names of the tones, c, d, e, f, g, 
a, b, c as he ascends and ¢, b, a, g, f, e, dc, 
as he descends. 


the level of the keyboard. Since the 
fingers and hand cannot bend back any 
farther, they have now become one solid 
piece or lever with the forearm, and the 
energy which the forearm developed in its 
fall made them play the keys. To let the 
wrist drop far below the key-level in play- 
ing would be very awkward and unneces- 
sary. All that is needed is to press down 
with the hand and fingers (a contraction 
of the hand and finger flexors) at the 
point, in the drop of the wrist, suitable for 
playing the keys. 

Through practice we learn just how 
much to contract these fingers and hand 
muscles for whatever amount of energy 
we are going to develop with the forearm. 
This contraction makes the fingers, hand 
and forearm into one firm lever which 
then plays the keys with the energy which 
the forearm has developed. Thus only a 
very slight finger and hand pressure will 
be needed if the forearm (at the wrist) 
drops only a short distance of its own 
weight. The resulting tones will, of 
course, be soft. The fingers and hand 
must be relaxed during the drop of the 
forearm, with the fingers always touching 
the keys. The instant after the keys are 
played, the wrist begins to rise again in 
order to prevent any unnecessary pressure 
against the key-bed and to get in position 
for the next stroke. If the keys are to 
be held down, only enough weight must be 
left against them to prevent them from 
rising. 

The Melodic Passage 


OR SINGLE tones, as well as for 
chords, where the speed of the pas- 
sage is not too great, the “up-and-down” 
wrist movement gives tthe greatest degree 
of control. For melodies or passages where 
forearm weight must be added to finger 
action to get greater power and where 
the speed of the passage is too great to 
allow time for a separate drop of the arm 
for each tone, the arm weight, in what- 
ever degree it is used, necessarily becomes 
a constant pressure against the fingers. 
With the up-and-down wrist movement 
we can get also great power and with 
much better results than by striking the 
keys. Instead of merely releasing the 
forearm so that it drops of its own weight, 
we can send it down with great speed 
through this short distance by a sudden 
contraction of the biceps muscle in the 
upper-arm. This requires a correspond- 
ingly greater contraction of the hand and 
fingers. For still more power we can add 
body weight. As the stroke is being made, 
the body moves forward from the hips and 
adds its momentum to that of the forearm. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
SCHAUFFLER’S ARTICLE 


1. Why is “weight playing” a theory of 
comparatively late development? 

2. What type of muscular movement 1s 
requred in weight playing? 

3. Why is greater weight required for 
playing chords than for playing single 
notes? : 

4. How may the upper arm be misused 
im weight playing? 

5. Describe the 
movement. 


“up-and-down” wrist 


First Lesson 
KALISCH 


Next, the position of his hands should 
be shifted one'or two octaves higher, then 
lower, so that nearly the entire keyboard 
will have been learned in the playing of 
these scales. A good position of the hands 
is best demonstrated and learned by way 
of scale playing, which is the foundation 
of all technic. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCED tee 


By Peter HucH Reep 
A. department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. All Master 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating to this column should be addressed ‘Tus Erupz, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 


Correspondence 


T: HE RECENT major releases that have 
engaged our attention present a veri- 
table journey around the map, for they 
exploit composers from a half-dozen Euro- 
pean countries as well as America. The 
selections include many fine compositions, 
both familiar and unfamiliar, skilfully 
and>artistically recorded to be reproduced 
through the body of a modern phonograph 
in a manner to disarm the most captious 
listener. 

We begin our musical journey with an 
American composition—an exceptionally 


‘brilliant recording of George Gershwin’s 


“An American in Paris” performed by Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor Symphony on 
discs Nos. 35963 and 35964. This musical 
tale we found typical of the new symphonic 
jazz—bright, snappy and full of exuber- 
ance. Those who have enjoyed “The Rhap- 
sody in Blue” will unquestionably find “An 
American in Paris” equally entertaining. 
In a medley of brilliant sound effects Ger- 
shwin gives us a clever impression of his 
first visit to Paris. It all starts with his 
initial stroll along the boulevards, where 
he discovers he is lonesome and blue—but 
somewhat amused at the French taxi horns. 
Passing a gay cafe he becomes interested 
in its music. Then a lady of leisure tries 
to interest him in a sentimental flirtation, 
but he passes her by. Thereafter he meets 
a friend from home and “things pick up.” 
Just what happens after this becomes en- 
tirely conjectural, although there can be 
no doubt that the two thoroughly enjoy 
themselves. 

From an American’s music we travel to 
the colorful glow and fascination of a Span- 
iard’s music of the new. school, finding in 
Columbia’s Masterwork Album No. 108 a 
splendidly interpreted and recorded concert 
suite from Manuel de Falla’s ballet, “Love, 
the Magician.” This music becomes a ver- 
itable joy, for de Falla’s purpose is absolute 
whether it be in rhythmic vitality, harmonic 
invention or poetic romanticism. Unques- 
tionably his creative genius represents. the 
highest development of the new spirit in 
Spanish music. This ballet tells a story of 
two. gypsy lovers who cannot “exchange 
the kiss of perfect love” because the spectre 
of an old love intervenes. By a clever ruse 
they are able to rid themselves of his evil 
influence, and all ends happily. The story, 
though interesting, is really unessential for 
the enjoyment of this colorful music. 


Bohemia 


EOGRAPHICALLY, it may not be a 

long journey to Bohemia, but what a 
different world was opened by Columbia's 
Album No. 107 which presented to our 
attention Smetana’s piano Trio in G Minor, 
played by the Malkin Trio, a well-known 
concert group composed of three brothers! 
This Trio and the String Quartet in E 


‘Minor entitled From My Life are two 


musical poems of tender and intense beauty 
drawn from the very soul of one of Bo- 
hemia’s greatest composers. The present 
work is a sincere elegiac expression of a 
father’s grief. It was created as a mem- 
ory to the composer’s eldest daughter, 
Frederica, who died at five years of age 
after a sudden illness. Such music as this 
not alone repays intimacy but also study 
and therefore should prove a welcome addi- 
tion to the slowly growing chamber music 
library. 


From the music of Bohemia we pass over 
to the music of Germany chosen fron 


several periods. On Odeon disc No. 51 
we discover a superb performance of the 
Overture to Weber’s “Der Freishtitz” con- 
ducted by Dr. Weissmann of the Berlin 
State Opera. As we listen to the musie 
of this justly popular overture we remem- 
ber that it was created nearly one hundatll 
and ten years ago and realize anew the vi- 
tality and freshness of its concept. Victor 
Album Set C 3 introduced us to “An Hour 
of Schubert’s Music” with the popular tenor, 
John McCormack, as soloist, arranged and 
performed in a new and modern manner 
somewhat reminiscent of the movie-theater. 
After the Schubert venture we make a 
happy discovery through Columbia’s Al- 
bum Set No. 106 wherein we find a heau- 
tifully interpreted recording of Schumann's 
“Fourth Symphony” conducted by that ad- 
mirable musician, Bruno Walter. Here is 
a timely and welcome addition for any 
music library—because recording has at 
last reached a state of perfection which 
permits: it to do justice to Schumann's 
music. It will be recalled that much has 
been said about Schumann’s inability to 
score well—but for all of that his sym- 
phonies have found a favor which most 
assuredly they deserve. After all, when 
we hear them interpreted by an orchestra 
and conductor of the right kind and well 
recorded as in the present case, then it 
would seem there was nothing really radi- 
cally wrong with his instrumentation after 
all. 


Achievement Following on Joy — 
“CHUMANN’S “Fourth Symphony” 
was written, to quote a contemporary, 
“Just after the crown had been put upon 
his joy by his marriage, which came, it will 
be remembered, after many tribulations.” 
The work as a whole is closely knit and 
intended to be played without a pause; 
for the thematic material heard in the 
opening measures is repeated in differ- 
ent moods in all four movements. There 
is a “chivalric quality” and a “fine nobil- 
ity” in this work which commends it most 
favorably to every music-lover’s attention. 
After Schumann we made another feli- 
citous discovery on Columbia disc No. 
1745D. Here were two of Brahms’ songs 
sung by the Russian bass, Alexander Kip- 
nis, in a manner thoroughly artistic and 
engaging. One song, Sapphische Ode, is 
seldom heard interpreted by a man al- 
though it surely gains in poetic beauty 
when sung by a voice as richly resonant as 
that of Kipnis. The other song Auf demi 
Kirchhofe likewise seems enhanced by a 
nis’ interpretation. 

From the music of Germany we co 
next to the music of Russia via a7 
Album No. M48 which brought us the 
“Fourth Symphony” of one of the greatest 
musical humanists of all¢ times, Tschai- 
kovsky. This popular work is excellently 
interpreted by Leopold Stokowski and th 
Philadelphia Symphony. We believe that 
to the average music-lover the last th 
symphonies of Tschaikovsky need no 
troduction—so it is unnecessary to dwell 
length upon the fervor and charm of 
one. Unlike the “Fifth Symphony” 
“Sixth Symphony,” there is no pervad: 
melancholy, no despair or desolation in th 
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THE BTUDE 


HE TIME SEEMS to have come 

when some of our notions on fin- 

gering should be overhauled. We 
have got too much in the way of making 
‘rigid rules of:fingerings which originally 
‘were quite properly introduced for use in 
special cases. Or, we insist, with the 
avowed purpose of avoiding mistakes, on 
fingerings which are most likely to lead 
to mistakes, 

Now there are two points to which I 
should like at this time to draw attention: 
the use of the thumb, and the way of ex- 
ecuting repeated notes. 


The Thumb 


T WILL be known to most of our 
readers that for a. long time the thumb 
was not counted as a finger at all, the 
forefinger having been at that time called 
the first and the little finger the fourth 
finger. At the same time both the thumb 
and the little finger were but little used in 
playing. The fact is that, the keyboard 
being placed much higher than the seat of 
the player, the player’s elbows were so much 
lower than his fingers that the latter could 
not but assume a perfectly straight posi- 
tion, which again made the use of the 


_ shorter thumb and little finger almost im- 


possible. In Ammerbach’s Organ and In- 
‘strwmenten Tablatur (1571) the following 


_ fingering is given for the scale: 


This fingering, which to us seems to 
make rapid and smooth scale playing ex- 
cessively difficult, remained in use till the 
days of the two great masters of the pi- 
ano, Couperin (1668-1733) and Johann Se- 
~.\ bastian Bach (1685-1750), both of whom 
permitted the employment of the thumb 


and little finger. This change had become 
necessary because in the meantime the 
position of the keyboard had been made 
more convenient and the instruments had 
“been perfected to such a degree that they 
were capable of producing a bigger and 
more varied kind of tone. These improve- 
ments necessitated a different position of 
the finger, which, being now rounded, 
gained much in strength and flexibility. 
Besides, since the tips of the thumb and 
little finger were now in line with those 
of the other fingers, the use of them was 
made comparatively easy. 

Couperin now gives the following sie 
gering for the scale, which the reader will 
easily perceive to be a curious mixture of 
old and new ideas. In it 1 indicates the 
thumb. 


In time the thumb and little finger were 


;, 


allowed, by both Couperin and Bach, on 
the black «keys also; though Bach used 


to advise his pupils to make use of this 


license only when no other fingering was 


;, to be found. His son, Philipp Emanuel, 
insisted even more strongly that the thumb 


should be used on black keys only when 
; spescintely necessary. For a long time this 


~ Among Schumann’s writings there is an 
article on studies by Hummel, in which 
(Schumann) in the disguise of Florestan 
»strophizing his other self impersonated 

Eusebius, says that his remarks reminded 
iim of the time when the pupil inevitably 
ceived a box on the ear if he dared to 
ut the thumb on a black key. Gradually, 


By Gustav Ernest 


however, by sheer force of necessity, the 
rule was relaxed. 

The marvelous changes in pianoforte 
technic, which were brought about by the 
works of Chopin, Schumann and Liszt, 
and. which were the result of a much 
more complicated and difficult style of 
writing, made it absolutely necessary to 
employ every makeshift which might 
help in mastering the new difficulties. 
That gave the thumb its chance; and, in 
fact, there are a plenty of passages in the 
works of the masters which would be al- 
most impossible unless the thumb were 
employed on the black keys. Certainly the 
execution is made much easier by so doing. 


Here are two cases in point: the first 
from the Scherzo in B-flat Minor. by 
Chopin ; 
ay 3 a reer ne abae 


and the other from the Sonata, Op. 31, No. 
2, of Beethoven. 


Ex.4 


However, because such employment of 
the thumb undoubtedly facilitates the exe- 
cution of certain passages, to make it a 
special point of pianoforte study that the 
thumb shall be used with the same ease on 
black as on white keys seems to be utterly 
beside the mark. As useful as it 
practice the first study in Clementi’s “Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum” with Tausig’s finger- 
ing, which makes no difference whatever 
between the use of the thumb and of the 
other fingers; still it would seem just as 
wasteful of time and energy to study Ber- 
inger’s otherwise very useful exercises ac- 


4 


: 


Ty 


| crevasse sacnae Seechsmmnamest es 


is to’ 


cording to their author’s wish, which is 
that every exercise is to be practiced with 
the same fingering in all the keys. 

Now the outcome of such study is fre- 
quently—as the writer has had occasion to 
observe—that the students begin to think 
it a great thing to introduce te thumb in 
passages which could be played as easily, 
or more so, without it. Even if von Bt- 
low—in his preface to Cramer’s studies— 
demands of a virtuoso that he should be 
able to play Beethoven’s F Minor Sonata 
(Appassionala), without preparation, as 
easily in the key of F-sharp minor as in 
the original F minor (the idea being that 
the same fingering should be used in both 
cases), one does not see that the gain 
would be in any way proportionate with 
the time spent on the preliminary work for 
the accomplishment of such a feat. 

It is well to mention here another case 
of a somewhat similar nature. There are 
certain passages where it becomes neces- 
sary to pass the fifth under the fourth 


finger, as, for instance, in Chopin’s A 
Minor Study or his Nocturne, Op. 15, 
No. 2: 


Ex. 5 


But why should a similar 2a be 
used in Kullak’s edition of this same com- 


Ex.6 Sara e ie A 


| paar ee 


position, No. 2, where the third and second 
fingers could be put on the “A” and “A-flat” 
quite as well? If we remember that this 
is one of Chopin’s easiest pieces, and one 
which usually is given to quite young play- 
ers, it becomes at once apparent how con- 
fusing it must be for one who is just be- 
ginning to grasp the rules of a natural 
fingering to be confronted suddenly with 
one which.is anything but natural. 
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Fashions in Fingering and @ommon Sense 


Changing Fingers on Repeated Notes 
HE RULE, that if a certain note be 
repeated a number of times a differ- 

ent finger should be used each time, is 
founded on the fact that, if this were not 
done, there would be danger of the finger 
not letting go of the key quickly enough 
each time, the outcome of which would be 
that the hammer would refuse to act and 
the even succession of notes would be 
broken. Of course, if the tempo is not too 
fast, a similar or even better effect might 
be produced by striking the key from the 
wrist, employing always the same finger. 
When, for instance, in the twentieth meas- 
ure of the first movement of the Appas- 
sionata, and the ten measures which fol- 
low, von Biilow puts, throughout, the first 
and second fingers together on the E-flat, 
there can be no doubt that the passage 
gains much in dramatic force. 

If, on the other hand, the repeated “E” 
in the twentieth measure of Mozart’s Fan- 
tasia in D Minor is played with the fourth 
and third fingers alternately, as indicated 
in the Peters dition, it is clear that the 
effect will not be anything so powerful as 
if the.key were always struck from the 
wrist with the third finger, thus bringing 
Beethoven’s famous “Thus fate at 
the door” to mind. We have here a case 
in which the observation of a rule is con- 
sidered as of greater importance than the 


raps 


effect produced. But if, even when the 
tempo is fairly slow and the repeated 
notes are marked staccato, or separated 


by rests, a change of fingers is insisted 
upon, a wholly unnecessary difficulty is 
created. This is true for weaker players 


finger is 
feel much 


who, if the 
time on the 


in particular, 
used all. the 
surer of it. 
If we look through the fingered editions 
of the works of the masters we come con- 
stantly across passages the execution of 
which is made unnecessarily difficult by try- 
ing to enforce the rule of changing fingers. 
Take these simple measures from Chopin’s 
Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1, in the Steingraber 
Edition : 
Bx, Ties : 


SAME 
note, 


re 
=a 
» 
a 


5 3 
1 2 


we 
° 


While the upper fingering offers no dif- 
ficulty, considerable practice will be re- 
quired before a firm hold is secured on the 
lower one. (It goes without saying that 
consideration is here given to the weaker 
players—the good ones would not look, 
anyhow, at the fingering in a simple pass- 
age like this.) 

Of course, there will always be raised 
the objection that, with the upper finger- 
ing, there is always the danger of the 
repeated notes not being properly sounded. 


3ut is this danger any less where, four 
measures later, a change of fingers is 
impossible ? 

Ex.8 

We are nowadays employing different 
fingers on repeated thirds and other simi- 
lar combinations, too (Ex. 9a): 

Ex. 9 
a) b) 


4 3 
: 2 1 = 


a practice against which nothing is to be 
said, except that, since repeated chords 
(Ex. 9b) must and can be played prop- 
erly without change of fingers, the same 
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should be possible with thirds, too, In 
fact, if the wrists are properly raised and 
spontaneously act when required, as in the 
case here, it is quite possible. = 


Finally, a word about the fingering for 


the mordent, both ascending and descend- 
ing. Since the days of Liszt, and, more 
particularly, of von Bulow, it has become 
the rule not to play its first and third 
notes with the same finger, but rather as 
here shown: - 


Ex. 10 
2 4 8 
1 3 2 


a rule which is generally adopted with 
such excellent results that there is nothing 
to be said against it; except, again, that 
equally good results may be gained with- 
out the change of fingers, by using such 
combinations as 343, 242, 232, and so on. 

One of the greatest pianists of modern 
times, and one, moreover, who, in brilliancy, 
clearness and evenness of technic, has 
hardly ever been surpassed, Ferruccio Bu- 
soni, was a decided opponent of the system 
of changing fingers; and that not only in 
cases like the one just mentioned, but also 
in simple repeated notes, too. Moreover, 
he found a powerful ally in Eugen d’Al- 
bert. 

As already indicated, all depends upon 
the training the fingers have received. If 
they do their work properly, which means 
that the one always rises with automatic 
precision the moment the next one de- 
scends, the upper movement of the one and 
the downward movement of the other tak- 
ing place simultaneously, there can be no 
difficulty in playing mordents and similar 
combinations without changing fingers. 
Just so, the fcllowing from the Jmpromp- 
tu, Op. 90, No. 4, of Schubert, can be exe- 
cuted, even in the fastest tempo, with the 
fingers indicated. 


Ex.il 4 


2 


f) ae 

LOO) AS ES ES EY 
A - ht? at 
fon Wane 
537, 


To call attention to one more case, there 
is no good reason why it should be neces- 
sary to use, in a simple combination like 
the following one: 


Ex. 42 
' te: 


the fingering provided by von Bilow. If 
the fingers do their work in the manner 
of the previous paragraph, the natural 
fingering, +? 3 should answer quite as 
well. 

In conclusion, it is trusted that the read- 
ers will catch the gist of this writing. Both 
the use. of the thumbs on black keys and 
the changing of fingers on repeated notes 
have; no doubt, their. advantages. How- 
ever, these advantages should in the main 
consist in simplifying the execution from 
a technical point of view. But, to insist 
on them, even if by so doing we create un- 
necessary difficulties for the player, seems 
to be against the most ordinary principles 
of common sense. 

The primary law, in all teaching and 
playing, should be that technic is a means 
to an end, the end being the rendering of 
the music in the most musical and most 
adequate manner. The way by which we 
reach this end with the comparatively 
greatest ease’ and certainty should always 
be the one selected, no matter whether it 
be according to the rules or not! 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR. 
ERNEST’S -ARTICLE 

1. With what composers did the thwnb 
come into general use on the piano? 

2. Which composers made it necessary 
to use the thumb on the black keys; and 
why was this? 

3. When should the thumb be used on 
the black keys? ; 

4. What is the best rule to follow for 
changing fingers on repeated notes? 

5. What should be the primary law in 
all teaching and playing? 


@he Physically Weak Pupil 


By EsTELLE WILLIAMS 


WRIST movements, as requiring less phys- 
ical strength, may well be engaged in by 
the physically weak pupil. Studies and 
pieces that contain ponderous chords and 
long octave passages demand too much 
force from the arms. Also pieces of great 
length are taxing. There should be instead 
pieces that are easy and attractive, for 
they, while keeping up good technic, also 
stimulate interest. 

The lesson must never be too long. The 
pupil should be rested when she arrives and 
should depart unexhausted. The teacher 
should endeavor to make the lesson period 
an interesting one. She must be careful 
not to burden the pupil with too many 
technicalities and try also in every way to 
lend vigor and freshness to the hour. 

If the teacher desires success with a pupil 
who is physically deficient shu must inves- 
tigate her home conditions. Short study 
periods, with exercise in the fresh air be- 


tween times, are beneficial. There are 
certain finger gymnastics that are splendid 
for strengthening the fingers and develop- 
ing the pupil’s hand. 

The study of music can in truth become 
a source of health, first, through supplying 
an incentive for accomplishment -without 
physical fatigue, second, through insisting 
on complete relaxation of tense muscles 
and nerves, and third, through providing 
openings for the contemplation of the 
harmonious in nature. Extreme neurotic 
cases have been helped by music. How 
much more sanitive will its effects be on 
those whose only ills are bodily and who 
can therefore concentrate fully on the 
creation of beautiful sound! 

Ingenuity on the part of the teacher 
can keep the pupil progressing as well as 
prevent her from becoming discouraged 
because she cannot do the work of the 
stronger pupil. 


Bogus Ouners 


By JuNE M. BaLpwin 


By being familiar with the pupil’s instru- 
ments as well as his own, the teacher can 
find one more way of checking up on the 
pupil’s progress. 

Although it is unnecessary that she actu- 
ally choose the tuner to tune the piano, 
it would be worth while for her to know 
that the work is being done by one com- 
petent to do it, since there are many in- 


competent tuners who prey on people with 
little or no knowledge of the piano. Many 
a third-rate tuner, after charging entirely 
too much, has left the piano in worse shape 
than before. 

Incidentally, why should not teachers 
know the pianoforte mechanism? It is 
always interesting to students to know 
something of the instrument they study. 


THE RTUD: 


Pusicians are a Healthy Lot 


By L. BreITENMOSER 


Tue idea that genius likes to dwell in an 
unsound mind and a weakly body is utterly 
fallacious, according to Dr. James F. 
Rogers, hygienist of the United States 
Bureau of Education, who has made a 
statistical study of the lives and health 
of several hundreds of them who lived 
between 1700 and 1900. He writes: “There 
is a common belief that great men are 
abnormal in both body and mind, but 
nothing is further from the fact. The 
great man, as a rule, is of superior 
physique and vigor; and the greater the 
man of genius he is, the more regard he 
has for the physical foundation upon which 
his work depends.” 

He cites assertions from the “Daily 
Science News Bulletin” (Washington) : 

“For every delicate Keats or Chopin or 
Stevenson there are many such robust 
specimens as Goethe, Browning and Rubin- 
stein; and such physical giants as Handel, 
Bach, Brahms and Beethoven are first 
among the great musicians. Wagner stood 
on his head at sixty for sheer joy of show- 
ing off to his friends. The musician 
Brahms was never sick in his life and 
could sleep anywhere, anytime and any 
place he pleased. 

“The old idea that performers on wind 
instruments are especially subject to tuber- 


Geaching the 


culosis is unfoundéd,’ Dr. Rogers says, 
“as well as the theory that these performers 
are liable to injure their lungs. The 
average life for the trumpet and cornet 
players was sixty-nine and one-tenth years; 
and of all wind-instruments these two 
demand the greatest lung pressure. 


“Clarinet, horn, bassoon, oboe and flute — 


players are all comparatively long-lived, 
the clarinetist claiming most years and the 
others following in the order given, 
The group of players who develop the 
least pressure in the lungs ate the lowest 
on the longevity scale of wind instrument 
players. 


“The average length of life a century 


ago was only thirty-nine years as compared 
with about fifty-six years to-day. There- 
fore all musicians, whether they blew, 
scraped or pounded keys, lived to a com- 
paratively ripe old age; for their average 
length of life was greater than that of the 
rest of the population.” This should be an 
incentive to take up music. 

While Dr. Rogers found no statistics for 
singers, he believes that these fall in a 
class with the wind instrument players and 
that the professional singer cannot devote 
himself to training for the season and then 
fall from grace between times. Singing is 
one of the most healthful of exercises, 


Alberti Bass 


By StTetLtA Wuitson-HoLMEs 


Prayinc the Alberti bass, that familiar 
form of accompaniment so favored by 
.the composer, Domenico Alberti: 


Ex.1 


is a process both simple and fascinating 
to the musical child. On the other hand 
nothing is more difficult tothe unmusical 
child. Unless he has a watchful and in- 
ventive-minded teacher, he may labor 
through it for months without its becom- 
ing an unconscious performance to him. 

This difficulty is due mostly to the fact 
that the unmusical child does not possess 
the natural tendency to “pick out” chords. 
The harmonic structure of a piece must 
therefore be pointed out in every instance. 
If the Alberti bass appears, the child must 
be made to understand it consists of forms 
of the fundamental chords. 

There is the case of the little fellow 
who found difficulty in playing the Al- 
berti bass of Lawson’s May Blossoms: 


Ex. 2 


May Blossoms Lawson 


It could be seen at once that the notes in | 


their relation to one another meant nothing 
to him, since he played each note as a 
separate musical thought instead of each 
group of four notes as a unit. However, 
being an intelligent child, he at once found 
analysis interesting and helpful. He saw 
immediately that each group of four 
eighth notes could be played together as 
a chord and was pleased to go through 
the first page combining each group of 
four into its proper chord formation. 
Striking the first four notes together he 
had a triad, a “one-three-five’ chord, 
which, in the Alberti bass, was rendered, 
“one-five-three-five,” or “first-last-middle- 
last.” ae 
To make certain that this idea had been 
driven home in shape to be remembered 
and applied in future instances the child 
was allowed to build some three-tone 
chords of his own and then divide them 
to make an Alberti bass. 

Provided with such analysis a child finds 
the study of the Alberti bass fascinating 
and the execution of it comparatively easy. 


‘ 


“It is quite true that the more we know of the art the better we are 
able to analyse it, but knowing music does not make us more highly respon- 


sive to its influence. 


We are born with a certain sensitivencss to the 


rhythmical and harmonic effects of music, and we can cultivate this in- 
stinctive reaction to a high degree. Some of us are naturally more sensi- 
tive to rhythm and harmony than others, but practically all of us are 
greatly moved by rhythm, even though our cars may not be acutely attuned 
to pitch. The ear may be trained, however, and made to catch new beauties 
of sound. That is what getting a musical education does for us; it refines 


our taste and enables us to get more from the music that we hear.”’”—Wi- 


LIAM WaApDE HINSHAW, 


; 


HE ETUDE 


HEN ONE goes into a virgin field 
in search of folk music “one seems 
to go back to the very beginning of 

things, long before literature existed.” For- 
tunate it is to find in this day a few primi- 
tive folk who have not departed from natu- 
ralness and who still hold fast to racial 
characteristics. A visit to the island of 


_ Haiti proves even more enlightening in this 
f regard than the study of folk songs and 


= 


- dances of our own Negro folk in the 


American Southland. It was indeed with 


the keen anticipation of a “Musical Colum-~ 
p bus” 


that the writer journeyed to Haiti, 
the island of beauty and mystery, in search 
of musical material to be fqund during a 


~ summer’s sojourn. 


Using the beautiful and quaint city of 
Port au Prince (the capital) as a point of 
‘departure one is surprised to find the in- 
habitants divided into two classes, the cul- 
tured French or Creole element of the cities 
who go to France for training and the 
peasant element of the country, not far 
removed from all the influences of their 
African ancestry. : 

Thus in order to get what is most desired 
‘one has to make many excursions into the 
interior across the beautiful mountains 
which give the island its name. Here one 
is immediately transplanted as if by a 
magic carpet into the most primitive A fri- 
can surroundings, a land of superstitions 
with voodoo festivals and mysteries which 
beggar description. Here one gets back to 
the very beginning of things and imbibes 


’ the feeling that it may be true after all 


\ that music is moving in a sort of circle. 
For here one finds at first hand snatches of 
melodies and rhythms quite akin to modern 
music. 


History that Slips from the Scene 
Per ORE going further it may be well 
to record something of the historical 
background of this magic Isle. Blair Niles 
so beautifully expresses it in “Black Haiti” 
when she says: “The loveliness of Haiti is 
extraordinarily out of key with the cruel 


horror of its history. In the austere beauty 


of the Andes it is easy to visualize the 


} 


‘ 


Conquest, but in the soft loveliness of 
Haiti’s hills and verdant valleys her history 
has a trick of slipping out of the scene.” 

When the average American hears of 
Haiti he may have to consult his world 
map. Then, having found the island in the 
Caribbean group, he is more than likely to 
forget that it is one of the two Negro 
Republics in the world with an area of ten 
thousand and two hundred square miles and 
a population of approximately two and a 
half millions. : 

Tt is safe to say that no country in the 
world, civilized or uncivilized, has had 
‘within the same space of time a more 
dramatic or more distressing history. On 


this beautiful island Columbus made his 


first landing in the new world in 1492. 
Prior to the final independence of the island 
in 1804 it was ruled over by both Spain 


and France. During this period there was 


the inauguration of the slave trade and 
many bloody uprisings of the Blacks which 
finally ended in their driving out the Euro- 
_peans, establishing their own independence 
and giving to history the names of Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, Dessalines and Chris- 


By CLARENCE CAMERON WHITE 


Since that time there has been such a 
long struggle of internal strife through 
reyolutions that the native has never been 
able, in a large degree, to concentrate upon 
any of the liberal arts, especially musical 
art. But although the Haitian people as a 
whole may be lacking in the lyric element, 
they nevertheless do have a national music, 
namely, their simple “Festivals” which are 
mostly rhythmic. 


When Birds Ceased Singing 

NE DOES find, however, “songs in 

memory of a departed one,” that is, 
“wake songs,” a few political songs, dance 
songs, work songs, a very few religious 
songs or chants, some children’s songs, lul- 
labies and the like; also love songs and 
some patriotic songs growing out of the 
revolutions. An interesting fact is that, 
although Haiti is a tropical country, one is 
surprised to find no singing birds there, 
due, perhaps, to the almost continual war- 
fare covering so many years of the coun- 
try’s history. 

One finds the folk music of Haiti close 
to its African origin even after centuries 
of absence from the “home-land.” Devieux 
says, “When the Africa which sleeps in 
each one of us awakes, then it is that we 
remember the songs, the sad songs, of 
idolatrous Africa.” 

As a study of folk music must come from 
close association with the peasant no at- 
tempt is made here to describe the life, 
musically or otherwise, of the élite. How- 
ever, in passing, it is of interest to record 
that in most of the large cities, especially 
in Port au Prince and Cape Haitian, one 
finds club houses of attractive architecture, 
pretty villas with beautiful gardens, good 
hotels with a lospitable and delicious table, 
European in style but with tropical addi- 
tions, and. cultivated conversation in Pari- 
sian French. One also finds professional 
schools. But there is not a school of music 
in the entire land. 

Haiti, although essentially made up of a 


music loving people, has produced only 
three outstanding musicians, namely Justin 
Elie and Ludivic Lamothe, pianists and 
composers trained in the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and Occide Jeanty, the very able 
leader of the fine Gendarme Band who is 
also a product of the Paris Conservatoire. 
However, the country has produced a sur- 
prising number of gifted poets and writers 
and several excellent architects. It is of 
interest to know that the present president 
of the country, M. Louis Borno, besides 
being a great statesman, is both a poet and 
musician, having written the words and 


music of the national hymn. 


The Peasant of the Night 


[& HAITI there are two types of peasant, 

the -peasant of the day and the peasant 
of the night, physically one and the same 
but mentally and emotionally two separate 
beings. The characteristically staid peasant 
by day sheds his dignity under the moon 
and sings and dances with abandon to the 
barbaric pulsing of the “tambour.” The 
“tambour” or voodoo drum is played by 
staccato beats produced by the heel and 
fingers of the hands beating on taut goat 
skin, One of the favorite rhythms is as 


follows: / 


Lamothe, the Haitian musician, says: “It 
one wishes to study Haitian music even in 
a superficial manner, one must cast a glance 
over the popular songs which form the base 
of our music, the old Creole’ airs which 
have been able to contribute to the forma- 
tion of our melodies.” 

Speaking of instrumental music he says, 
“In Haiti there is no pierced reed capable 
of exercising any influence whatsoever 
even upon our popular melodies. Haiti 
possesses among its native instruments one 
having a single string. Although extremely 
primitive, this seems to have influenced 


‘ 
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A Plusical Pilgrimage to Haiti, the Island of 
Beauty, Dylystery and Rhythm 


Haitian popular music. It is called the 
‘Maringioin’ drum. It is a rectangular box 
about forty centimeters long and twelve 
centimeters wide, with its opening turned 
towards the ground. Upon the bottom of 
the box there is fastened a reed cut in the 
shape of the arc of a circle. It is kept in 
this position by the help of a string tied 
to a sounding board of wood or tin. 

“By raising the string lightly with the 
left hand and picking it with the right hand 
it becomes tighter and a tone higher in 
pitch. If it is let down a little with the 
left hand, the tone becomes lower. By 
this method the virtuoso composes a rhap- 
sody which approaches the descriptive effect 
desired and gives the illusion of the buzzing 
of a mosquito. It is as if one were hear~ 
ing a rather ancient attempt at program 
music. Ofttimes a scale is produced which 
is one of the rare traces of the Indian who 
at an earlier period inhabited the island.” 

The only wind instrument found in Haiti 
is the warlike “Lambi” of the “Cacos,” the 
mountain tribe of peasants. 

The Haitian peasants assemble often in 
the country where they organize dances 
accompanied by singing. It is not unusual 
to meet as many as two hundred of these 
peasants taking part in a “wake” or a 
wedding feast. They often pass the entire 
night singing, and all the guests participate 
in the festivals either with songs or with 
their drums. One notices that the Haitians 
sing in unison and make no attempt at 
harmony. There are usually two or three 
drums or “tambours” of different dimen- 
sions which take the place of alto, tenor 
and bass parts. These drums are played 
by tireless drummers who “see visions and 
make music.” 

The absence of “harmony singing” “is 
moreover surprising since the generally 
accepted opinion is that the Negro is en-~ 
dowed with “polyphonic” singing. How is 
it then that these descendants of Africans, 
unquestionably loving music in an extraor- 
dinary degree, have not a single harmonic 
manifestation of even two parts? It would 
be interesting to trace the influences which 
have brought about this condition. 


How Jazz Sprouted 


FTER A study of Haitian music one 

wonders if the cultivation of rhythm 
to the detriment of harmony is not the 
Haitian’s idea of musical progress. One 
Haitian gentleman remarked to the writer 
that this rather disorganized element in 
rhythms is born of the Haitian custom 
which allows one in an assembly to do what 
pleases him without bothering about his 
neighbor. We wonder if this after all was 
not the birth of “jazz” as we first knew 
it here in America. 

Unquestionably the most outstanding 
element in Haitian music is rhythm. One 
is.-positively shocked to find incorporated 
in one dance the rhythm of the “tango,” 
the rhythm of the so-called “Charleston” 
and a wild African syncopation which 
beggars description. In the same com- 
position far above the din of all comes 
the piercing “Chant” of a tune closely 
akin to one we have associated with the 
streets of Cairo. 
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Ex.2 
Unison Voices. 
M.M. 


= 108 


Many of the songs of Haiti have African 
words whose significance has been lost in 
the passing generations. If a traveller us- 


church service in search of beautiful sing- 
ing of melodies akin to our “‘spirituals” 
he is doomed to disappointment, for he 
hears only the unison singing of the Catho- 
lic or Episcopal church service in thin, reedy 
and decidedly unmusical voices. So it is 
that he must get this material on the cof- 
fee and sugar plantations or among the 
road workers. When one considers that 
over seven hundred and fifty miles of 
highway have been built since the Ameri- 
can Occupation one can readily see that 
many native workers assembled thus would 
cultivate this kind of “work singing” just 
as their American cousins are wont to. do 
in the road gangs of our southern states. 

Practically no. published folk music is 
obtainable in the island. One finds upon 
investigation less than a dozen and most 
of these are meringues (national folk 
dances). Only in the Dominican half of 
the island quite recently a native musi- 
cian, Julio Arzeno, has compiled a num- 
ber of folk songs and dances, Spanish in 
character. In Haiti proper, nothing of this 


Music in the Cities 


N THE CITIES one finds a decided 

effort to cultivate European music. The 
splendid ‘Gendarme Band,’ made up of 
nearly one hundred native musicians and 
cohducted by a trained native, gives con- 
certs every Sunday and Thursday evening 
in the Champ de Mars. These are largely 
attended by all classes in much the same 
manner as are the American Band Con- 
certs in Central Park, New York. Their 
programs are excellently played and are 
made up of standard compositions. One 
hears really fine interpretations of Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Strauss, in fact many 
arrangements of classical music together 
with the latest popular music from both 
Europe and America. It is a fact worth 
recording that these concerts which have 
for many years been an important phase 
of Haitian mass culture are still encour- 
aged and fostered by the American Oc- 
cupation. 

Even 
of King 


though the Sans Souci Palace 
Christophe at one time rever- 


Haiti of today, so far as the masses are 
concerned, clings to the folk songs and 
dances of the “tambour” and the “Me- | 
ringue.” In recent years a score of books © 
on Haiti have been, written yet there still 
remains to be penned the complete story 
of this island of mystery, superstition and 
beauty. The writer ventures to say that 
nowhere else in all the world can one find 
such simple dignity and graceful body 
movements in both walking and dancing 
as among the Haitian peasants. 


2 a 
SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR, 
WHITES ARTICLE 

1. Give, briefly, the history of the Hai- 
tian Republic. 

2. What two Haitian composers have 
risen to distinction? 

3. In what way may one account for the 
absence of birds in Haiti? 

4. How is pitch regulated on the Mars 
ingiom? 

5. Why are the drums kid S lo 


ing American methods visits a peasant kind has been attempted. berated with ‘French minuets and the like, (he Haitian “band”? 
: “/. 
\ 4 
By AveTHA M. Bonner | a 
JVUEX . 
t 
“The Etude” resumes, by special request, after many years, the following calendar of birth 4 
months of musicians. This will hereafter prove to be a monthly feature in our journal. ‘“g 
Day : f 7 i ; 
1—Joun. Barnetr (1) b. Bedford, piano. In composition his works fea- fame. Many successful tours. Con- A famous composer of Opera Comique, ! 
England, 1802; d. Cheltenham, April ture many instrumental arrangements ductor of an American orchestra also ballet music of pleasing style and F 
17, 1890. Called “the father of Eng- of folk-songs. 1918-22; returned later to live in Bel- quality. 
lish opera.” Many successes in this 9—CoNnsTANTIN STERNBERG, b. St. Peters- gium. e 25—AGOSTINO STEFFANL (stef-fah’nee),; b. — 
field, as well as in Musical Farce. burg, Russia, 1852; d. Philadelphia, 17—IcNace Leypac  (it-bakh), b. Gamb- Castelfranco, Venetia, 1654; d. Frank- 3 
2—CuristopH W. von Ritter Giuck, b. March 31, 1924. Pianist and composer sheim, Alsace, 1817; d. Toulouse, fort-on-Main, Germany, February 12, © 
Weidenwang, Germany, 1714; d. of chamber music, piano pieces. Also France, May 23, 1891. Prominent 1728. An early composer of great — 
Vienna, November 15, 1787. His place a musical author. French pianist and the composer of originality, and a prolific producer in | 
is among the masters of dramatic 10—Henrrt WuieNntawskr  (vyen-yahf’- more than two hundred piano pieces diverse forms with many operas. 4 
composition. A reformer in opera. skee), b. Lublin, Poland, 1835; d. of quality. 26—Joun Firip, b. Dublin, Ireland, 1782; — 
3—RararL Joserry (yo-sef-fy), b. Hun- Moscow, Russia, March 31, 1880. 18—AntToINE FRANGoIs, MARMONTEL, Db. d. Moscow, Russia, January 11, 1837. _ 
falu, Hungary, 1852; d. New York Noted violinist and composer, largely Clermont-Ferrand, France, 1816; d. A great revolutionist of music. Crea- — 
City, Wine 25,00 1915S ePiampstin and for violin and orchestra. Paris, January 17, 1898. Composer tor of the Nocturne and a composer in — 


teacher, with important methods and 
piano pieces to his credit. 
4__STEPHEN COLLINS Foster, b. Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, 1826; d. New 
York City, January 13, 1864. One of 
the foremost composers of American 
folk-music. Creator, words and music, 


of such much-loved songs as Old 
Folks at Home, My Old Kentucky ° 
Home. 

5—Jan Kuserix (koo’bel-ik), b.. near 


Prague, Austria, 1880. Bohemian vio- 
lin virtuoso of world renown. A 
master of his art. Also a composer of 
violin music. 

6—Cart EnceEL, b. Thiedenwiese, Ger- 
many, 1818; d. London, England, No- 
vember 17, 1882. Organist and music 
writer with much excellent music lit- 
erature to his credit as composer. 

7—Gustav Mantrer, b. Kalischt, Bo- 
hemia, 1860; d. Vienna, Austria, May 
18, 1911. A symphonic composer and 
conductor who did much to broaden 
the symphonic form and_ raise 
standard. 

8—Percy Acprincr Grarncer, b. Brighton, 
Australia, 1882; has made his home 
in the United States since 1915. One 
of the outstanding virtuosos of the 


Glorious July, the month of rich fruiting, of bursting opportunity! Students, who avail themselves of the summer months, are finding that their ac- 


its, 


11—Liza Lenmann, b. London, England, 
1862; d. there, September 19, 1918. 
Distinguished concert singer (so- 
prano), also wrote many choral works. 
The song-cycle In A Persian Garden 
is one of her best-known compositions. 

12—Karit Epmunp R. ALpertt, b. 
zig, Germany, 1801; d. Berlin, 1874. 
Theologian and musician. He wrfote 
many books relating to the art and 
science of music . and biographic 
sketches. 

13—Freperic FLEMING Beate, b. Troy, 
Kansas, 1876. Eminent music peda- 
gogue in state universities, organist 
and composer. His songs are his best 
recognized works. 

14—Jacop STaAINeR (sti’ner), b. Absam, 
Austria, 1621; d. there, 1683. The 
first and greatest of German violin 
makers. Genuine Stainer violins are 
highly valued. 


15—Herinricu Esser, b. Mannheim, Ger- 


many, 1818; d. Salzburg, Austria, 
June 3, 1872. Conductor and com- 
poser whose numerous songs, some 
forty books, are the’ best known 


among writings in all forms. 
16—EucrENnr YSAyE (ee-zah’ee), b. Liege, 
Belgium, 1858, Violinist of world 


Dan-* 


and teacher of piano with many fa- 
mous pupils. 


19—LampBert JosEPpH Massarr- (mas- 
sar’), b. Liége, Belgium, 1811; d. 
Paris, France, February 13, 1892. 


Prominent violinist of his day, and a 
teacher of the instrument, with dis- 
tinguished pupils. 

20—Ernest HutcueEson, b. Melbourne, 
Australia, 1871; settled in New York 
City in 1914. Concert pianist, artist- 
teacher and composer in large forms. 

21—Victor ScHoELCHER (shel’shar), b. 
Paris, France, 1804; d. there, Decem- 
ber 24, 1893. Piano performer, col- 


lector of» musical instruments and 
writer. The biographer of Handel. 
—Count Geza ZicHy (zitche), pb. 


Sztara, Hungary, 1849; d. Budapest, 
January 15, 1924. In hunting accident 
lost his right arm but became a left- 
handed pianist of prestige. 
23—ArtHtUrR Birp, b. Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 1856; settled in Germany in 
1887 and died at Berlin, December, 


1923. Organist and composer in 
large and small forms. Many piano 
pieces. 


24—Apno_tpHE CHARLES ApAM, b. Paris, 
France, 1803; d. there, May 3, 1856. 


complishments are far more gratifying than those who habitually cut down their working months, year after vear. 


great master interpreter are oblivious to weather conditions. 


Only the very puny person goes about exclaiming, “What fearful weather!” 


e 


The great master composer and the 


other forms. 
27—VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN (de pahk’- 
man), b. Odessa, Russia, 1848. One ~ 
of the most distinguished of piano 
virtuosos, whose playing has won — 
world-wide fame and favor. ; 
28—GrupiTTa GrisI (gree’zee), b. Milan, — 
Italy, 1805; d. Cremona, May 1, 1840. 
Famous mezzo-soprano singer. 
Grutta Grist, b, Milan, 1811; d. Ber- — 
lin, Germany, November 29, 1869. 
Dramatic soprano. Sisters of musical 5 
renown. . 
29—ENRIQUE GRANADOS (gra-nah’dos), b. — 
Lérida, Spain, 1867; d. Steamer Sus- — 
sex in English Channel during World © 
War, March 24, 1916. A composer of 
chamber music, piano pieces, opera, 
and other forms that attest worthily 
to his creative force. 
30—Anton S. ArENSKyY (ah-ren’shkee), b. 
Novgorod, Russia, 1862; d. Tarioki, — 
Finland, February.26, 1906. Pianist : 
and a composer largely of orchestral — 
and opera works. 
3l—Jran Ropert PLANQUETTE (plahn-— 
kett), b. Paris, France, 1848; d. there, 
January 28, 1903. Writer of concert 
music and opera. A general favorite 
being Chimes of Normandy. 
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ISUAL His Tory SERIES: No. I Tarery GREAT SYMPHONISTS: 


Charts tell a story in the swiftest possible manner. Big business, long ago recognizing this fact, has made 
constant use of them in matters relating to publicity. Pedagogy also has employed them with immense suc- 
cess. In the study of the appreciation of music, however, few instances of their use occur. Here is the first 
of a series of “Visual History” charts. It portrays the comparative life-spans of thirty of the greatest com- 
posers of symphonies, symphonic poems, and symphonic suites. It will make definite for the student the inter- 
relation in time of these masters; and the eye-impression gained from a careful study of it willinevitably and 
permanently transfer itself to the mind. For review purposes at the end of a semester such a chart is especially 


serviceable. 
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@an You Answer Ghese 
Gest Questions? 


The answers will be found on page 
539 of this Etude 

1. How many symphonies did each 

of the following composers write: 

Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 

Schumann, Mahler, Brahms, Franck? 


O 
é 
g 
: 
a 
: 


~ 2. Can you name four symphonic 
poems of Richard Strauss? 

3. Who composed the suite “The 
Tire Bird” (L’Oiseau de Feu) ? What 
is his nationality? 

4. How many movements are nor- 
mally to be found in a symphony? 
How many are there in the “Unfinished 
Symphony”? Who wrote this work? 

5. What do you know of the life 
of Karl Goldmark? 

6. Who composed the “1812 Over- 
ture?” 

7. What orchestral work by Franz 
Liszt is perennially popular with audi- 
ences the world over? 


ees jel | [bb VAUGHAN-AWILLIAMS (or 
See es} | [| (RAVEL Gees] | 
eee eee || [| srravinsny [Geel _| 
ae ae 
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An Ambitious Student 


I have studied piano for five 
years, and am now eighteen. I am 
intensely fond of music, and it is 


my dream to become a professional. 

I am studying under an excellent 
teacher and can play with ease such 
compositions as Liszt's Seventh 
Rhdpsody and Schumann's Novelette 
in &. I think that I play them with 
wnderstanding and musicianship, 

My technic seems to be ahead of 
my Classical work. I am doing Cle- 
menti'’s Gradus ad Parnassum, 
Bach's Two-part Inventions and 
Haydn's Sonatas. Is it necessary 
for me to be held back in these, if 
my technic is up to the standard? 
I believe myself capablé of Mozart 
or Beethoven or the Well-Tempered 
Clavichord. Do you think that I am 
far enough advanced, considering the 
time that I have studied? 

Please give me a list of Concertos 
that would not be too difficult.— 
Mei. Bb: 


If, as you say, you have a good teacher, 
you should trust implicitly to his judg- 
ment in these matters. . Remember that it 
is not merely the quantity of notes that 
you can play in a given time or the com- 
plexity of the music that you study but 
tather the perfection of detail and inter- 
pretation that mark you as a finished 
player. To play Haydn well requires much 
.more musical finesse than to scamper over 
the splashy concert pieces of Liszt. Hence 
you cannot spend too much time over 
Clementi and the simpler Bach and Haydn, 
if you wish to be thoroughly grounded in 
piano technic and in the subtler phases 
of musical expression. 


Fifth Grade Pusic 


1. I am entering the fifth grade 
and have been obliged to work much 
of the time without a_ teacher. 
Please advise me as to proper ma- 
terials. Am using at present the full 
set of Mason's Jouch and Technic 
and Bach's’ Two-part Inventions. 
The rest of the time I spend on the 
simpler classics, of which I have cov- 
ered so far Au matin and Second 
Mazurka by Godard, Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song and a few others. Will 
these give a balanced training? Be- 
ing no longer young, I am obliged to 
curtail technical work as far as is 
consistent with thoroughness. 


2. I often hear Lange’s Flower 
Song played as follows: 
Ex. 1 ee ae 


Am 
I wrong in insisting that the trip- 
lets be played on the first and fourth 
beats of the measure? 

3. Should a piano performer be 
called a pi-an-ist (i as in police, 1 as 
in hit)? 

4. How is 


Is there any authority for this? 


Richard Wagner’s 
name pronounced? My dictionary 
gives no marking, whence I infer 
that it should be pronounced Wdg- 
ner.—Mrs, W. F. U. 

1. There are plenty of excellent pieces 
which have all the technical value of 
studies and are at the same time of ‘much 
greater worth. As examples of these in 
the fifth grade, I suggest: Arabesque in G, 
by Debussy (with rapid mordent figures) ; 
Air de Ballet, Op. 36, No. 5, by Moszkow- 
ski (fluency in modern virtuoso tricks) ; 
Fantasie, Op. 16, No. 2, by Mendelssohn 

. 


— 


Ghe Leachers’ Round Table 


(onducted by 


Pror. CLarence G. Hamitton, M. A. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


(light staccato); Sonata in A Major, by 
Mozart (with all kinds of graceful em- 
bellishments ). 

The materials which you mention are of 
standard usefulness, 

2. The example you cite furnishes one 
of many instances of rhythmic distortion 
practiced by careless players. Of course, 


the bass part should be played as written 
and as you suggest: 


Ex. 2 


"> Ose « er es 
SS ee 
7+ ESS SS 
SS 5 6 SR BS ed re Po a I a et 


see 


3. The Standard dictionary gives both 
pi-an-ist and pi-an-ist, with a preference 
for the first. Personally, I much prefer 
the accent on the second syllable. 

4. In the German language, w has the 
sound of our wv; hence the composer’s 
name is Vag’-ner (a as in far). 


©Geaching in a New Locality 


REFERRING to the article headed A 
Prospective Teacher, in the January Round 
Table, one who has been “through the 
mill” sends the following account of her 
own experiences. Incidentally, she touches 
on other important matters, such as the 
value of piano work to school children 
and the stimulus afforded young pupils in 
singing while they are practicing: 

Perhaps this experience of mine 
may encourage some who are beset 
with the problem of settling, profes; 
sionally, in a new locality. 

Handicapped by impaired energies 
and consequent timidity, insufficient 
financial margin to afford social 
activities or a “studio”? and with 
only one acquaintance in a city of 
150,000, I spent the first six months 
thinking that my teaching days were 


over. 
The beginning of the new year 
brought me a friendly neighbor 


whose husband was anxious for her 
to improve her naturally beautiful 
voice and practice piano. She came 
to me daily for a half hour. 

A “want ad” in the paper resulted 
in my introduction to a woman who 
was assembling a group of musicians 
for a local entertainment; in this 
group I heard a lovely voice. Its 
owner was a young girl who was de- 
sirous of studying piano under su- 
pervision. She came to me daily for 
six months, and, through her recom- 
mendation, a mother and two daugh- 
ters came to me twice a week during 
the summer. 

By this time a small neighbor- 
hood reputation showed signs of life; 
and when the acquaintance above 
named (a home town friend) sent 
me her daughter to study piano, a 
next-door neighbor consented to lend 
me her two little girls for demon- 
stration. After a month, the 
mother expressed her satisfaction by 
recommending me so effectively to 
her acquaintances that a dozen little 


girls within a radius of three 
blocks were added to my list. I vis- 
ited their district school. and was 


asked to talk about musie and as- 
sist in the children’s programs. I 
cultivated the acquaintance of teach- 
ers who needed a_ pianist quite 
often in their entertainments, be- 
sides identifying myself with their 
Teachers’ Association. & 

My second year is now partly gone, 
and I still retain the same group 
of beginners augmented by as many 
more as ean handle during the 
school year: I play for a girls’ 
chorus of thirty-five voices; and I 
have not gone out of the district of 
my beginnings except in one in- 
stance, 


I attribute the vital quality of in- 
terest manifested among these chil- 
dren to the correlation of their 
piano study with their school music, 
since by “hooking up” their private 
musie study with their school work 
they are able to get better grades in 
the latter. Supplementing early vo- 
cal training with piano practice ac- 
complishes this. 

A piano lesson may be made twice 
as interesting by singing an _ exer- 
cise; a little voice off pitch may be 
trained gradually to sing in tune, 
while little fingers are busy with the 
charming things written for begin- 
ners, and the imagination is fired by 
the stories told by Mae Erb, Theo- 
dora Dutton, Spaulding, Mathilde 
Bilbro, Mana ‘Zucea and others. 

It is never too late to take up a 
new branch of music, as I am con- 
vineced since winning a college certif- 
icate and teaching school musie after 
crossing the ‘dead line” of fifty 
years young, Years of piano study 
and intermittent vocal training gave 
the foundation necessary to do this, 
but concentration on the main re- 
quirement would do wonders for any 
piano teacher who wishes to enlarge 
his usefulness or capacity for en- 
joyment.—ISABEL WISTER. 


The writer of the above illustrates two 
principles: that no one can expect to get 
pupils unless he makes his wants and _ his 
ability known; and that plenty of courage 
and perseverance can surmount apparently 
impossible barriers. 


A Defective Hand 


Among my piano pupils there is 
one who had an accident while hunt- 
ing in the woods, when a bullet from 
his gun went through his left hand. 
The doctor had to cut off his thumb 
and second finger, so that he has but 
eight fingers left. 

How can he continue his piano 
lessons? It seems to me that he can 
learn just the same, playing left- 
handed pieces with both hands. Do 
you know of some special course of 
studies which would cover the scales 
and finger exercises? And can you 
suggest some easy pieces in the first 
two grades? His first grade is al- 
most finished.—J. A. G, 

While the pupil is seriously handicapped 
for piano playing, by adroit management 
he ought to develop considerable skill. 

During the sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries the use of the, thumb was 
taboo in clavier playing, so that it was 
kept hanging down in front of the key- 
board; hence but eight fingers were, em- 
ployed. Scales were played with only two 
fingers of each hand, and these fingers 
were lapped over one another to complete 
the upward or downward succession of 
notes—the fifth and fourth ascending, and 
the third and second descending. Why 
not let him play scales with his left hand 
in a similar manner? The scale of C, for 


instance, may be managed as follows: 


G =O =—15 


Early clavier music is best adapted to 
him, since much of it has but one part 
at a time in the left hand. In this class 
belongs Daquin’s Le Coucou, Couperin’s 
The Little Windmills and many simple 
pieces by Bach such as his Little Preludes. 
Modern pieces you will have to adapt, 
taking care to retain the bass notes and 
the most important of the other chord 
tones. In the second grade are Dance in 


THIS DEPARTMENT IS DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH,” “WHAT TO 
ETC., AND NOT § 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 
TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BE’ 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 
/ AND ANSWERS DEPART’ 
= MENT.’ FULL NAME AND 
ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES. 


the Village, by Kern, and March of the 
Mummers, by Berwald. In the third grade 
are Sonatine, Op. 114, No. 1, by Lange 
and Night Patrol, by Poldini. For studies 
Twelve Piano Etudes by Bilbro ought t 
fit his needs. a 


Older Beginners ; 


For older beginners is it advisable 
to use only a beginner's book, such 
as Presser’s Book 1, or is it better 
to accompany this book, after the 
first few lessons, with a book of fin- 
ger studies? If so, what book do 
you recommend ?—C. R. VY 


Book for Older Beginners, by John p 
Williams, is a good one for the older 
children. For adults, you might use Adult 
Beginner's Book, by Caroline L. Norcross. 
To either of these you may add scales 
and other finger exercises which you write 
out for the pupil as required, or you could 
add Technic for Beginners, by Anna P. 
Fisher, or The Little Pishna (Presser Col- 
lection, No. 83). 


Slurs and Accidentals 


1, How _would you play the fol- 
lowing? Should both notes be stac- 
a or just the last to break the 
slur ¢ 4 


Ex.1 


2. If a sharp is placed before a 
note in the treble clef, does this 
accidental affect the same note in 
une ae clef of the same measure ?— 


‘ 


1. The second way is.correct. Let the 
wrist fall slightly as the first note is played. 
Make the least possible break between the 
two notes and play the second note stac- 
cato, with rising wrist. ' 

2. An accidental affects only the line or 
space on which it is placed; hence the an- 
swer to your query is, No. Even when 
notes of the same letter-name but of dif- 
ferent pitches occur on the same, staff th 
second is not affected by an accidental be- 
fore’ the first. Thus, in this instance: — 


Ex. 2 


the second F should be played natural. 

I always teach pupils to think of an ac- 
cidental as a beam of light which shines 
horizontally to the right along the line o: 
space until quenched by an intervenin 
measure-bar or a contradictory accidental 
Each note which comes within this bea 
is affected by it—and no others. 


Gwo Galented Pupils 


1. A piano pupil, nine years old 
and unusually talented, has been 
studying a a year, three months of 
which she has been with me. I have 
given her the sharp major scales 
with the chords and am starting her 
on arpeggios. She has a fine piano 
hand and plays chords and octaves 
without difficulty. She is nearly 
half way through Presser’s Book II 
and has had several simple pieces 
which she has learned quickly. I 
am giving her Beethoven’s Minuet 
in G@ now. I do not want to make 
the mistake of giving her music 
which is much too difficult for the 
average pupil of her age, She has 
the mentality to grasp things quick- 


(Continued on page 539) 


HILE CONCERT bands have made 
a practice of featuring wind in- 
strument soloists, players of these 
ruments have been almost totally ig- 
ed as soloists by the symphony orches- 
And the bands have favored the cor- 
trombone, piccolo and saxophone al- 
st to the exclusion of the flute, oboe, 
and clarinet. 
the symphony concerts one hears a 
ssion of piano, violin, ’cello and voca! 
sts. Why do the symphony conductors 
istently ignore the artists who play the 
instruments in their organizations? 
‘they all assume the attitude recently ex- 
ssed by a string player who remarked, 
ith reference to the premier oboe of one 
our leading symphonic orchestras, “Yes, 
e is a most remarkable musician—for a 
d instrument player.” 
It may be that the string section consti- 
tutes the “backbone” of the orchestra, but 
if the wind section is removed the orches- 
tra is robbed of the most beautiful gar- 
ments with which the “body” is clothed. 
Why are not some of these wind instru- 
ments worthy of recognition, then, as solo 
instruments ? 
~ Recently Mr. F. Mueller, a member of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, ‘played 
his own concerto for oboe and orchestra 
with that organization at one of its ‘“‘pop- 
ular” concerts. A very elaborate composi- 
tion in three movements, this was so well 
liked by the large audience that the com- 
poser-soloist was recalled about a dozen 
times. Mr. Mueller displayed a high degree 
f artistry in his performance and proved 
imself worthy of an appearance on a 
regular symphony program. 
Quite recently was given at Steinway 
Hall, New York, by Mr. Angelo Del Busto, 
a bassoon recital which was mentioned in 
the musical press as being ‘‘one of the most 
interesting and unique events of the fast 
waning musical season.” The comment fur- 
ther states, “The unusual concert attracted 
large audience which quite evidently found 
e widely varied program of intense in- 
terest.” The program included a concerto 
for bassoon by Mozart, a modern number 
by Pierné and numbers by Samuel Gardner, 
Karl Kraeuter and others. 
What a treat it would have been to 
have heard that inimitable master, Joseph 
Schreurs, play a clarinet solo with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra! To many of 
as this would have afforded greater pleas- 
ure than hearing a violin virtuoso. Cer- 
oe as much virtuosity and artistry were 
displayed by him in the performance of a 
cadenza in a Liszt rhapsody as is ordi- 
odd exhibited by any of the soloists usu- 
heard in the general repertoire of vio- 
concertos. He was the outstanding clari- 
netist of the country, yet he seemingly was 
ver afforded the opportunity of appear- 
ing as soloist with the orchestra. One can- 
eer suspect that during his time many 
si 


ér musicians did appear as soloists with 
the organization. 


* 
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Awakening Appreciation 
VERY HOPEFUL indication it is 
‘4 that American composers are begin- 
to recognize the possibilities of the 
d instruments as solo instruments and 
beginning to write for them. Due to 
t that the cornet has been featured 
ively by bands, a very extensive 
of considerable merit has been 
1 for that instrument. 

graduates of the Paris Conserva- 
| the Brussels Conservatoire have 
uired ite solo or ensemble 
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ORCHESTRAS 


he Neglected Wind Instruments 
By Victor J. GRABEL 


numbers for the various wind instruments 
in consequence of which there is a rather 
extensive literature of this type existing in 
France and Belgium. Their schools have 
given more attention also, to the teaching 
of these instruments, particularly the wood- 
winds, and these countries have produced 
some of the finest players of flute, oboe 
and clarinet. 


America has produced some of the very 
best performers on brass instruments and 
no longer finds it necessary to import play- 
ers of woodwind for its symphony orches- 
tras. Herbert Clarke and Arthur Pryor 
have probably never been equalled upon 
their respective instruments, and many of 
the first chairs in the clarinet, flute, bassoon 
and horn sections of our major symphony 
orchestras are now occupied by young 
Americans who received their entire train- 
ing in this country. 

Directors of school bands and orchestras 
particularly need to acquaint themselves 
more fully with these instruments so that 


Conducting-—or 


they may teach them competently and thus 
assure themselves of a sufficient number of 
capable players for their organizations. 
When properly introduced, plenty of candi- 
dates can be found who will be glad to un- 
dertake the mastery of them. 


With a view to encourage and foster a 
more widespread knowledge and apprecia- 
tion it is planned to present in this depart- 
ment a series of authoritative discussions 
treating of the technical aspects of the 
clarinet, oboe, flute, bassoon, English horn 
and other of the wind instruments. These 
articles will be prepared by prominent 
players of these instruments—men who are 
recognized authorities. 

In connection, a list of meritorious com- 
positions will be presented for each of these 
instruments, and it will be our purpose to 
present each discussion in a concise and 
helpful manner so as to stimulate a greater 
interest upon the part of teachers and 
players, 


‘Gime Beating? 


By Kart W. GEHRKENS 


NE of the most striking things that 

the Editor has observed at the vari- 

ous music contests that he has at- 
tended is the large amount’ of poor con- 
ducting done by the leaders of the various 
contesting organizations. Over and over 
again it has been perfectly clear that of 
two competing organizations, one was do- 
ing better because its director knew how 
to conduct and the other one was fall- 
ing behind because it was being poorly 
conducted. 


We are not referring to any fixed meth- 
od of beating time, which is correct—it 
being assumed that all other methods are 
wrong. Every conductor has—to a very 
large extent at least—his own method. 
Yet there is such a thing as a technic of 
conducting; and a poor conductor is one 
who does not have the proper technic to 


.enable him to get the very utmost of mu- 


sical response from his chorus or or- 
chestra. Such technic can be acquired 
in the same way that any other type 
of technic is learned, namely, by intelli- 


gent, persistent and well-regulated practice. 


How absurd it would be to try to play 
violin or piano without having practiced 
many hours under the direction of an ex- 
pert! And yet most directors or ensemble 
organizations never have spent any time in 
baton practice and never have been coached 
or criticized by an expert conductor. 


A half hour, two or three times a week, 
spent in the practice of conducting with 
a musical score before one, a mirror near- 
by, and a phonograph to play the music 
some of the time by way of variety— 
this would have significant results in the 
increased effectiveness of the singing done 
by chorus and orchestra. Conducting is 
an art. It can be learned only by dint of 
many hours of intelligent practice. It is 
hoped that the fine articles on conducting 
that appear in the present issue will stimu- 
late many of our readers to a greatly in- 
creased realization of the conductor’s re- 
sponsibility and will inspire many a direc- 
tor with new enthusiasm for acquiring 
greater skill as a conductor. 


“Select the difficulties of a composition and try to find the kernel of the 
problem, which may be only two or three notes. On each one the hand 
must be in the most comfortable and secure position possible. Although the 
motion connecting two very dissimilar hand positions may seem exaggerated, 
it will be found that, as speed grows, the transition will become less notice- 
able, although the security which it brings will not be lost. It is best to play 
everything legato at first, getting the impression of the passages deeply en- 
graved in the mind. After this has been achieved, it will be found of value 
to play legato passages with a staccato touch, soft parts loudly and vice versa.” 


ALEXANDER RAAB, 
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©he Kettle-Drums 
By GRACE OVERMEYER 


(The author owes acknowledgments to Karl 
Glassman, of the New York Symphony So- 
ciety ; Albert Ritter, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra; Maurice Van Praag, of the New 
York Philharmonic, and Benjamin Sachs, of 
the Friese School of Timpani and Percus- 
sion.) 


T AN ORCHESTRAL concert in 

Carnegie Hall last Winter a ket- 

tle-drummer was signally honored. 
Following a performance of Richard 
Strauss’s “Burlesque” for piano and or- 
chestra (with the timpani almost contend- 
ing for second solo parts) the surprised 
player of the musical caldrons was hauled 
out of his conspicuous obscurity at the 
back of the stage to share the applause 
with the piano soloist. 

Though the Strauss “Burlesque” (com- 
posed in 1885) had been performed many 
times in American concert-halls, this rec- 
ognition of the man behind the drums 
had had few, if any, precedents, and 
served to suggest in a striking manner the 
increasing prominence of the kettle-drums 
as members of the orchestral family. Ever 
since the modern orchestra began, indeed, 
the once crude and humble kettle-drums 
have steadily evolved to keep pace with the 
growing complexity of music, and to-day 
one finds many composers assigning them 
melody parts in the score. 

The kettle-drums are, first of all, actual 
musical instruments, capable within their 
compass of speaking distinct tones as 
clearly as any other instruments. Though 
possessing great tonal power, they are not 
essentially loud in effect, but are capable 
of delicate shadings and _ pianissimos. 
Their tuning, wholly dependent upon the 
ear of the player, must often be accom- 
plished under the most distracting cir- 
cumstances, while the rest of the orches- » 
tra is playing. 

To the concert-goer who likes to chain 
the harmony together by listening par- 
ticularly to the deep-toned instruments at 
the back of the orchestral stage, it may 
sometimes seem that the kettle-drums have 
a tonal affinity with the double-bass. But 
this is not really so. For far from being 
in the double-bass register, the kettle- 
drums are in the same tonal register as the 
violincello, and even the ‘cello can go an 
octave lower than the lowest note of the 
timpani. The tonal range of the four 
drums used in the average score may be 
defined for convenience as extending from 
the first E flat below to the first B flat 
above middle C—the largest drums _ nat- 
urally emitting the lowest tones. . . . 

To meet the exigencies of modern com- 
position, which, even so long ago as the 
middle of the Nineteenth Century, had not 
only increased the prominence of the ket- 
tle-drums, but also given them much more 
difficult work to do, mechanical drums 
came into being. These, the invention of 
a German kettle-drummer, Ernst Pfundt 
(who is known to have published a tim- 
pani method in 1849) differ from the 
ordinary kettle-drums in being equipped 
with pedals whereby the pitch can be 
changed more quickly than with the tuning 
screws. Despite some opposition on the 
part of musical purists, who believed the 
mechanical drums deficient in purity of 
tone, these long since achieved a place in 
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NCOMPLETE instrumentation is one 

of the problems which confronts 

nearly every music supervisor who has 
charge of a school orchestra. Few indeed 
are the school orchestras with complete 
symphonic instrumentation, though for- 
tunately the number is increasing rapidly. 
The leader must do his best with the 
school orchestra as he finds it, gradually 
building up the personnel to fuller pro- 
portions. If he should wait until a well 
balanced group of instrumentalists were 
available, few school orchestras would be 
started. The present article deals with 
some of the difficulties inherent in this 
situation and endeavors to offer a few 
helpful suggestions with respect to sub- 
stitutions for missing instruments. 


Second Violins 


EARLY always the violinists who 
play acceptably expect to be assigned 
to the first violin part. As a result the 
second violin section is often so weak that 
it is ineffective, a condition which is in- 
tolerable in playing well arranged music. 
Many leaders seek to cover this defect by 
selecting compositions in which the second 
violin part is merely “after beat’’ material 
and by securing a good pianist who plays 
loudly enough to cover the ineffective 
playing of the second violins. Under 
these conditions the latter play as best 
they can, the leader giving them com- 
paratively little attention. Needless to say, 
this is not a desirable plan not only be- 
cause artistic results are impossible but 
also because the second violins will im- 
prove very slowly under such treatment. 
Sometimes a plan of rotating competent 
violinists is tried, by which one or two 
will play the second part for a certain 
period of time and then change places 
with some of the first violinists. This 
plan will serve the musical purposes and 
also make clear that the second violin part 
is a respectable member of the ensemble 
and must be well played if the general 
effect is to be satisfactory. It is never 
advisable to mass all the good second vi- 
olinists on the forward stands, By plac- 
ing one good performer at each stand the 
weaker performers are helped to grow 
in usefulness, 


Violas 
fates PROBLEM of obtaining capable 


players is as trying in the viola sec- 
tion as in that of the second’ violins— 
perhaps more so. There is one advantage, 
however, in that most players (and their 
teachers also) recognize the value to every 
violinist of familiarity with the viola. The 
wider finger stretch is helpful technically, 
and reading readily from the alto clef is 
an advantage to every musician. The most 
helpful plan is to assign regularly one or 
more of the very best violinists of the 
orchestra to the viola section, letting it 
be understood that this experience is es- 
sential to sound musicianship and also of 
primary importance to the welfare of the 
orchestra. The leader must select music 
which recognizes the importance of the 
viola, so that the part for that instrument 
shall be interesting and worth while. 
Much music has been arranged for 
school and amateur orchestras in which 
the viola part is duplicated in a part for 
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Substitutions for Orchestral 
Instruments 


By OspournE McConaTuy 


a third violin. While the use of this ma- 
terial is sometimes a helpful expedient, it 
does little towards developing viola play- 
ers, towards bringing young 
an appreciation of the value of the viola 
in the ensemble and towards actually sup- 
plying the essential tone quality of that 
instrument in the orchestra. Even at that 
it is preferable to the practice of letting 
the piano supply the missing viola notes— 
as is all too commonly done. 


Cello 


SUALLY in an orchestra of any size 

there will be one or more cellos, 
though often the performers are not suf- 
ficiently advanced to play the important 
solos written for that instrument. The 
beautiful solo in the Overture to “Poet 
and Peasant,’ for example, is by no means 
easy to play. Such a solo will usually be 
“cued” in one of the other parts, often in 
the first violin part in unison or an octave 
higher. Sometimes the clarinet part will be 
“cued” with cello “leads,” as the low tones 
of the clarinet have a beautiful and rich 
effect. Where the orchestra parts are not 
so given, the leader must decide which of 
the other instruments can best be spared 
to play the cello melody. 

The trombone is sometimes assigned to 
substitute for the cello, a practicable’ plan 
when the character of the melody is 
suitable for performance on the trombone. 
Another frequent substitute for the cello 
is the baritone saxophone, a substitution 
rendered easy by the fact that the cello 
part on the bass staff can be played by the 
E-flat baritone saxophone without trans- 
posing. 


Double Bass 


O UNWIELDY an instrument is the 

double bass that students often hesi- 
tate to study it because they dislike the 
thought of taking it about with them. 
This objection is met by keeping the 
double basses at the school building and 
scheduling the students’ practice time dur- 
ing their study periods. Whenever the 
orchestra plays outside the school build- 
ing these instruments should be carted to 
and from concert halls. Of course these 
suggestions are made on the assumption 
that the double basses are bought and 
owned by the school, which is about the 
only way in which they can be made 
available for the school orchestra. 

The best talent to train as double bass 
players can usually be recruited from the 
pianists of the school, students who are 
musical and know how to read notes but 
who have not studied an orchestral in- 
strument. Girls make excellent perform- 
ers on this instrument, being quick to 
learn, interested and reliable. Likewise, 
playing the bass part is splendid training 
for a musical girl, as it gives her a con- 


performers to’ 


sciousness of the bass part as the founda- 
tion of the harmonic structure of music, 
a conception difficult to attain in any other 
way. 

Where no double bass is available, the 
piano is usually the most practicable sub- 
stitute. Sometimes the cellos are divided, 
the less advanced performers taking the 


bass part, an excellent means of giving» 


them orchestral experience. The tuba may 
be assigned to play the bass part, though 
the tone is apt to be heavy for a small 
orchestra as well as ill adapted to blend- 


ing with the stringed instruments. The 
trombone, too, can supply the notes, 
though the tone is not ideal for such 
substitution. ‘ 


Flute 


Oo. an important theme 
is given to the flute, and when this in- 
strument is absent the melody must be as- 
signed elsewhere. When not too high or 
too florid it may be taken by the clarinet. 
Often, however, the ‘clarinet is occupied 
with an important part of its own, and in 
such a case the leading first violin can play 
the flute part as a solo. When the music 
calls for two flutes and only one is present, 
the leader must decide-.as to whether the 
clarinet or a solo violin can more nearly 
fulfill the intention of the composer. 


Oboe and English Horn 
hee SCHOOLS can boast a good oboe 


player though many students during 


the last few years have discovered the fact 
that this instrument is one of the most in- 
teresting of the entire orchestra. Usually 
important oboe solos are cued in in the 
flute or clarinet. The flute can play from 
the oboe part without transposing though 
the tone of the flute in the lower reg- 
ister is so soft that it is not always an 
effective substitute excepting in quiet 
passages. The soprano saxophone is a 
possible substitute for the oboe, though 
the part must be transposed for the player. 
The C melody saxophone is not a good 
substitute for the oboe because it sounds an 
octave lower than the written notes. Some- 
times a single violin is the only practicable 
alternative. 

There are occasions when the cornet may 
take the oboe melody, and a most interest- 
ing effect is produced by assigning certain 
oboe solos to the muted cornet. The viola, 
too, may occasionally substitute for the 
oboe, as its thin and rather nasal tone qual- 
ity is most effective for this purpose. When 
the leader finds it necessary himself to write 
the oboe notes in a clarinet, soprano saxo- 
phone or cornet part, he must be sure to 
make the correct transpositions, 

Where an English Horn is missing and 
the solo for that instrument is too low to 
be played on the oboe, the clarinet may be 
used, sometimes the viola and occasionally 
the muted cornet. 
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Clarinet 


ECULIARLY useful in the orchestra 
is the clarinet, its compass being both 
extensive and effective in the several reg- 
isters. Besides, the instrument is capable o 
playing passages involving considerable 
agility as well as melodies of a sustained 
nature. On the other hand the clarinet is 
not easy to play well, and amateur per 
formers who. can produce a’ smooth, well- 
modulated tone are rare. Passages for t 
clarinet are usually cued in one of t 
stringed instruments, the violin substituting 
for music in the upper registcr and the 
viola or cello for the deeper tones. Some- 
times the cornet may appropriately be em- 
ployed as a substitute in the middle reg- 
ister, and mention is made later of the value 
of the harmonium in playing passages orig- 
inally allotted to the clarinet. ( 
" 


Bassoon 


HE BASSOON is rare in school or- 

chestras, and few editions of music 
for schools include essential solos for that 
instrument. Where they do occur and no 
bassoon is present, the part may be played 
by the cello or the trombone. The most 
practicable instrument for replacing the 
bassoon is the baritone saxophone, which, 
as stated earlier in this article, can he 
read from the bass staff without transpos- 
ing. ; a 


French H orns y 


RCHESTRAL leaders in our schools 
are becoming increasingly aware of 

the value of a pair of French horns in the 
ensemble and are encouraging students to 
undertake the study of this instrument. Out 
of the super-abundance of cornetists it is 
usually possible to find ambitious youngsters 
to whom the rich tones of the French horn 
will appeal. The horn, however, is a diffi 
cult instrument to pene and some time will 
usually elapse before capable performers 
can be developed. In the meantime, solos 
and harmony effects for the horns will be 
encountered and effective substitutions must 
be provided. The horn notes are usually 
cued in the other brass instruments—cornets 
and trombenes.. An old device, and one 
strikingly effective, is to assign horn solos 
to the cornet and to play that instrument 
with a derby hat over the bell. The muffled 
tone effect is remarkably similar to that of 
the horn. The cello often may be used te 
play horn solos. Sustained tones which fill 
out the harmony may effectively be playe¢ 
by the clarinets. 
The use of alto saxophones on the horn 
parts, or the so-called C melody saxo 
phones, serves two purposes: it makes 
provision for the missing horn parts 
and it opens a really serviceable oppo’ 
tunity for ~ saxophone playcrs to partici 
pate helpfully in the school orchestra 
The matter. of transpositions must h 
arranged when this substitution is made. 
One of the problems confronting — the 
leader of small or beginning school or- 
chestras is the tactful disposal of the 
inevitable saxophone _ playing applicant, 
for membership. -This problem  canr 
be discussed in this article, though 
several references to saxophones will 
gest some of the ways in which it 
be met. 
Many orchestras use F melophones t 
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HENRI VIEUXTEMPS 

VIEUXTEMPS (/’ece=yii-tahim), one of the 
most discussed violin virtuosi it history, 
was born in Verviers, Belgium, in 1820, 
and died in Algiers in 1881. His principal 
teacher in violin was the master-violinist, 
Charles de Bériot, at the Brussels Con- 
setvatory. Later, while in Paris, he had a 
valuable course in composition with Anton 
Reicha—who, by the way, was a fellow 
member with Beethoven in the orchestra 
of the Elector Max Franz in Bonn. 

Vieuxtemps toured with all imaginable 
success in. France, England, Russia and 
America. For some years he held the posi- 
tion of solo violinist to Czar Nicholas I. 
The virtuoso’s visits to America occurred 
as follows: 1844, 1857 and 1870. Need- 
less to say, he captured the admiration of 
audiences everywhere. The last years of 
his life were devoted to teaching, and for 
a while he was a member of the faculty 
of the Brussels Conservatory. His career 
as a violinist was abruptly terminated in 
1873 when he suffered a paralytic stroke. 

Many of the compositions of Vieuxtemps 
are still widely in use. His works include 
six concertos, a Fantasie=Caprice for 
violin and orchestra, and a Sonata and 
many shorter pieces for violin and piano. 
His wife, née Josephine Eder, was a pianist 
of great talent. 

Vieuxtemps is the second in the extremely 
brilliant line of master violin teachers who 
have made the Brussels Conservatory re- 
nowned—the others being Charles de Bériot, 
Eugene Ysaye and Mathieu Crickboom. 


PERCY ALDRIDGE GRAINGER 


GRAINGER (second g “soft” as in “geol- 
ogy’) was bern in Melbourne, Australia, 
in 1882, His mother, to whom he was 
always intensely devoted, was his first 
piano teacher; she laid a firm substructure 
on which hig later sttidies could be built. 
Next lie was.sent for instruction to Louis 
Pabst* of Melbourne, and finally to Ger- 
many, where his professors were Kwast 
and Busoni. While in Germany in 1900 
he gave many recitals. From there he 
went to England, where his popularity 
as a concert piatlist was immediate. It 
was in that country, in 1906, that he 
formed the notable friendship with the 
greatest of Norwegiatt composers, Edvard 
Grieg, by whom he was immensely helped. 

It is well. known how Grieg was to have 
conducted the performance of his piano 
concerto at the Leeds Festival, . with 
Grainger as a soloist, when death frus- 
trated the plans. Nevertheless, Grainger 
followed the schedule and played the c6n- 
certo on that oceasion. ; 

In 1915 he made his first American ap- 


pearance—and always since that time he’ 


has been inseparably linked with musical 
affairs in this country. In his playing; his 
fire and an exceptionally strong rhythmic 
serise are the qualities which most quickly 
win his audiences, -His technic is masterly. 
As a conductor he is also much sought 
after. Of Grainger’s writings the orches- 
tral transcriptions, Handel in the Strand 
and Shepherd’s Hey are especially liked. 
For piano, the /rish Tune from County 
Derry and Country Gardens find favor. 


CECILE CHAMINADE’ 


Mme. CHAMINADE (Chah-mee-nahd) 
was born in Paris. Her full name, inci- 
dentally, is Mme. Cecile Carbonel-Cha- 
minade. In her. own personal recollec- 
tions, published in Tuer Erupk Music 
MaGazine¥ in 1911, she told in a fascinat- 
ing manner how she commenced her ca- 
reer as a composer when she was a mere 
tot—her first pieces being dedicated to 
her dog, her cat, and her favorite dollie. 
When she reached the advanced age of 
twelve she composed ballets, in which 
she drilled her young companions. 

Her teachers were Le Couppey, Mar- 
sick and Benjamin Godard. To the it- 
struction of the first and last, especially; 
she attributes much of her success, and, 
of course, to Bizet through whose ad- 
vice the young French girl was taught 
music. A tremarkably fine pianist, Cha- 
minade shortly found herself in demand 
in this capacity. She made a trip to Eng- 
land in 1892 where she was received with 
acclaim. Her tour of the United States 
in 1908 was successful beyond all hopes. 

Mime. Chaminade has been the recipi- 
ent of) many honors in England, Turkey, 
France and elsewhere. She is a member 
of the French Legion of Honor. Her bal- 
let, “Callirhoé,’ is important among her 
larger works. The world-wide popular- 
ity of her delightfully original and ap- 
pealing piano pieces is well merited, and 
it is by reason of the latter that she is 
the best-known woman composer of our 
day. 


FRANCESCO TAMAGNO 
TAMAGNO (Tah-mah=nyo) was born in 
Turin, Italy, in 1851 and died in Varese, 
1905. He was one of the most celebrated 
and most amply remunerated tenors of his 
time. He received his musical training at 


the Conservatory of Turin and, while © 


there, joined the chorus at the opera 
house. Required military setvice, how- 
ever, interrupted him in these activities, 
and for a short period he was forced to 
abandon music. 

His début took place in Palermo, in 
1873, when he sang the part of Richard in 
Verdi's opera, “A Masked Ball.” The im- 
ptession which this first appearance cre- 
ated was entirely favorable, and yet it was 
not until he sang in “Ernani” at the fa- 
mous La Scala opera house ii Milan that 
his countrymen became wildly enthusiastic 
over his voice. While at La Scala he took 
many and varying roles, gaining in this 
way an altogether unusual versatility that 
stood him in good stead in later years. 

Verdi himself was so ‘chatfmed with 
Tamagno’s work that he selected him to 
create the part of Otello in the opera of 
that name. The premiére occurred in 1887. 
Later Tamagno went to England, South 
América, Spain, France and the United 
States, In all these countties he reaped 
well nigh unbelievable triumphs. He re- 
tired from active life in 1902. 

Slezak, and other singers of “Otello,” 
admit that no one has quite attained to 
Tamagno’s marvelous interpretation of the 
“Dark Moor.” 


PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY 
TcHaikovsky (Chi-kof-skec) was born 
int Kamsko-Votinsk, Russia, in 1840 and 
died in Leningrad in 1893. Like the Ger- 
iman composer, Robert Schtrmann, he was 
first trained for the law; but the musical 
tirgé within him impelled him inevitably to 
take up music as his life work. Among his 
teachers at the Leningrad Consefvatory 
may be mentioned Nicolai Zaremba 
(theory) and Anton Rubinstein (piano). 
From 1866 to 1877 Tchaikovsky taught 
harmony at the Moscow Coitiservatory. 
In 1877 he married, a trifle hurriedly, a 
cettain Antonina Milyokova. The incom- 
patibility of the two was extreme, and in a 
short time they separated. The effect on 
Tchaikovsky’s neurotic temperament was 
serious indeed; he gave up his position at 
the conservatory and betook himself to 
Switzerland for a rest. It was bi about 
this period that Madame von Meck, a 
wealthy music, lover, passionately fond of 
Tchaikovsky’s compositions, commenced 
her annual gift to him of 6000 rubles to: én- 
able him to live free from financial stress. 
In 1887, ‘in the rdle of conductor of his 
own works, he made his first public ap- 
pearance since his retirement; and from 
that time to his death he was the recipient 
of a flood of invitations and honors: from 
all the music centers of the world. © His 
syinphonies, string quartets and operas, 
his “Nutcracker Suite’ and the Marche 
Slav for orchestra, and his many charm- 
ing songs and piano pieces, proclaim him 
as one of the greatest of all the Russian 
composers, and certainly the most popular. 


THEODOR LESCHETIZKY 

LescHetizky (Leh=shay-tits-keh) was 
born in Laneut, Poland, in 1830 and died 
in Dresden, Germany, in 1915. His father 
was a teacher of great merit, and from him 
he had his first musical instruction. In 
building a career, as in constructing an 
edifice, it is axiomatic that the ultimate re- 
sults obtained depend on what kind of a 
foundation is provided—and the renown 
which Leschetizky eventually achieved 
speaks well indeed for this early training. 
His subsequent masters were Simon Sech- 
ter and Carl Czerny. 

As a concert pianist hé toured exten- 
sively with pronounced success; yet it was 


to teaching, which he had commenced — 


when only fifteen, that he felt most drawn. 
Duting the yeats 1852-1878 he taught at 
the Leningrad Conservatory. Following 
his departure thence, he was again busied 
with tours, on the conclusion of which he 
settled in Vienna. His life in the capital 
became almost entirely that of a teacher, 
and for this occupation his training, skill 
and temperament combined adimitably to 
fit him. Space does not allow the mention 


of the many famous pianists who owe, or 


owed, a large measure of theif success to 
his instruction. Preéminent among them 
are Paderewski, Hainbourg, Gabrilowitsch 
and Goodson, 

Of his compositions those for piano are 
quite naturally the most convincing. 
Among them are The Two Larks, Conso- 
lation, Second Nocturne and Mazurka in 
E-flat. 
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EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON PCUSIC 


IN GHIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Parade of the Marionettes, by Frederick 
Keats. 


‘The rhytom) 5 dis the basis of the first 
' 8 


section of this quaint march. Marionettes are 
uppets such as one used to see in “Punch and 
rudy” shows. They are manipulated by means 
xf a series of cords and thus are made to go 
through all sorts of realistic motions. Withal, 
however, they are\mechanical in their movements 
—and it is this fact that Mr. Keats has em- 
ey in picturing them in music. Charles 

unod, the great French composer who wrote 
the opera ‘‘Faust,’’ composed a ‘Funeral March 
of a Marionette’? which has always been very 
popular. The composer has carefully phrased. this 
piece, and you are advised to follow his indications. 


Romance of Old Vienna, by Hans Pro- 
tiwinsky. 

The thirds and sixths, as used by Hans Proti- 
winsky in his compositions, create a definitely 
Viennese atmosphere—languorous, romantic. Then 
too, the harmonies are characteristic ones which 
could scarcely be associated with the indigenous 
music of Berlin or Paris or Madrid. 

In the course of this most appealing piece, you 
will notice the words wna corda and tre corde. 
The first expression signifies that you are to 
press down the soft, or wna coda, pedal; the_sec- 
ond, that you are to release this pedal. Have 
your teacher explain the system of damping the 
tone, to which these terms owe their origin; to 
explain this will require a slight knowledge of 
iano construction which, if the teacher lacks it, 
can be learned by reading the article on the 
piano in Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 


In Lovers’ Cove, by Walter Rolfe. 
_ Here is the analysis of Mr. Rolfe’s attractive 
composition in barcarolle style: : 

Section A: 16 measures in A-flat 

Section B: 8 measures in E major 

Section A’: 16 measures in A flat 

(first theme with elaboration in accompaniment) 

Wherever there are three notes in one hand 
against three notes in the other, be sure that the 
notes are struck simultaneously, Not to do this 
produces a “ragged” effect which will detract a 
great deal from your playing. 

In measure eight the right hand has two nearly 
identical phrases. By all means differentiate them 
in volume and color, just as one generally does in 
the case of a repetition of phrases. In the present 
instance the second phrase is rather like an echo. 

The main theme is obviously a rambling one, 
descriptive of the aimless and enjoyable strolling 
of lovers, for whom—as everyone knows—the 
“longest way round is the shortest way home.” 
The short section in the contrasting key is of a 
totally dissimilar character. 

In studying this piece, devote the greater part 
of your time to'the part above referred to as 
“Section A’.” 


Twilight Reverie, by H. W. Chuter. 

This is an unusually melodious valse, and so 
easy to play that wrong notes are inexcusable. 
Measures 9-14 are sequential in effect and are 
particularly charming. 

The second theme is a bit livelier than the first. 
Notice the good accented passing note, D-sharp, 
in measure three, right hand, of this second part. 


In the C major division of the piece the proper 
execution of the slurs is of outstanding importance. 
In the seventh measure of this section the right 
hand notes, E-G, form what is known as a double 
appoggiatura—something which is by no means 
as terrifying as it sounds. 

H. W. Chuter is an English composer of repute. 


Valse Marie, by Carl Wilhelm Kern. 


Biographical material concerning this popular 
composer-teacher has recently been given in these 
columns, 

A characteristic of Mr. Kern’s style is his ample 
introductions, stressing the dominant key. They 
summon our attention, so that when the first theme 
commences we are ready for it. The_rhythmic 


material of the first part of the valse is aa Sa 


o@eod@ 

When playing these sixteenths, do or play fet 
so fast that they become blurred. Instead, each 
must be absolutely distinct. Besides, the composer 
has specifically stated that this is a valse lento, 
or slow valse. 

The broken chords in this section are somewhat 
like a response or answer to the melody. 

If such terms as Junga, con amore and calmato 
are unfamiliar to you, look them up in Clark’s 
Musical Dictionary, Student’s Edition. 


Wiegenliedchen, by Louis Victor Saar. 

The German word for “lullaby” is “‘wiegenlied’’; 
and, when the suffix “‘chen’’ is added, the meaning 
becomes ‘a little lullaby.” 

Notice in measure seven the repeated B’s; em- 
phasis is gained by these repetitions. With typi- 
eal consistency, Mr. Saar uses this repeated-note 
effect frequently in the course of the lullaby. 

Measures 15-23 are in E minor. You will notice 
that there is no modulation to or from E minor. 
In measure seventeen the upper notes in the right 
hand part—forming a counterpoint, or counter 
melody—should be held their full value; but it is 
the melody below them which is to be stressed. 

The way the left hand “helps out’’ in the two 
measures just preceding the return of the G major 
theme is important to observe. 

A_ good legato and very even rhythm are the 
qualities to be most desired in the performance of 
this composition. The eighth measure from the 
end is particularly characteristic of Mr. Saar’s 
style. In the sixth measure from the end, the 
notes on the last two beats are thirty-seconds. In 
the next measure, the melody is commenced in a 
chord which is immediately dropped, in a man- 
ner reminiscent of Debussy. 

The finished workmanship found in all of this 
composer’s writings is an unfailing source of de- 
light. Remember that in composition, as in all 
other art creation, nothing excuses poor workman- 
ship. The greatest composers have without ex- 
ception been impeccable workmen. 

You must study carefully the best pedaling for 
this lullaby, no indication as to this appearing on 
the copy. 


Valse Nuptiale, by Eduard Poldini. 


This is a brilliant piece of salon music, by one 
of the truly distinguished contemporary Euro- 
pean composers. It has two themes; the first, 
a rambling one in true valse style, the second, 
a bolder and more alluring one of particularly 
original type. These two themes are manipulated 
with rare skill. The first is in A-major, the next 
in E-major. Then, after a first ending in the 


(Continued on page 535) 


THE PUPPET DANCES 


Did ‘you ever, when you were a child, long to have a little theater 
all your own? Perhaps you were like Robert Louis Stevenson or 
Johann Wolfgang Goethe, or thousands of others who have had little 
theaters, in which you began to study the game of life, by inducing 
little puppets to play their réles upon a miniature stage. Just as a doll 
endears itself to a girl, so have vast numbers of boys become enthusi- 
astic over toy theaters. There is something very human about it. 

The puppet theater, or the marionette, has survived through the 
centuries and is still popular in many countries. It is a most amusing 
thing in Paris to stop along the Champs Elysées and watch the little 

_ shows put on at the children’s puppet theater under the trees, “Le Petit 
Théater Guignol.” The audience, composed of babies and their nurses, 
who for a few “centimes” enjoy the delight of the drama, is hardly 


_to be compared with the various adults who linger outside of the ropes 
and enjoy the performances quite as much. 


All over Europe there have 


been famous marionette theaters. 


Prince Esterhazy, on his estate at Esterhaz, had the joyous Haydn 


write operas for a puppet theater. 


Once Empress Maria Teresa was 


so delighted with Haydn's opera “Philemon und Baucis” that she had 
the whole theater moved to Vienna to entertain the court. 

The “Teatro dei Piccoli” of Rome, which has given an opera called 
the “Sleeping Beauty,” by Respighi, and the opera by de Falla, “El 
Retablo,” has attracted great attention abroad. 

; In America, Tony Sarg’s marionettes have amused thousands ; 
hence the picturesque cover on Tue Etupe for this month. 
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Gracious 
Influence 


of Music 


There is no thought or 
emotion that has not its 
musical expression. Music 
holds closer kinship than 
any other art with every 
form of mental growth. 
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That is why music is so 
necessary a part of cultural 
home life. And piano mu- 
sic is the basis of all musi- 
cal study. 


The degree to which music enriches and brightens family life 
is clearly reflected in the seventy-two-year record of the 
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: ( “HIS THING we call the voice has 


grdwn in importance with the ages. 


It comes more nearly revealing the™ 


entire man than any other means of com- 
munication, and doubtless that- is why so 
much time and effort are given to per- 
fecting it. This has brought into being the 
term, “Voice Training.” 

Just when this began we do not know 
but there is ample evidence that its origin 
is in a remote past. We are told that four 
thousand Levites were on the pay-roll of 
the Temple in Jerusalem. They constituted 
the choir and their voices were carefully 
trained, A brass band of considerable mag- 
nitude also took part in the services. Hence 
we may properly infer that each of these 
Levitical voices must have been able to bal- 
ance the sound of a trombone. Otherwise 
it would have contributed little or nothing 
to the general result. 

All down the line of history we find the 
voice becoming of more and more impor- 
tance in the religious and social life of the 
race, until it has now become an absolute 
necessity and its training a great industry— 
a profession, if you prefer. 


European Basis ’ 


NASMUCH as our country grew out of 
Europe we find our art, literature and 
language deeply rooted in those older coun- 
tries. In the past it has been considered al- 
most a necessity for an American voice 
teacher to have European training. Public 
favor demanded it. While this is no longer 
obligatory, it still obtains to a considerable 
degree. 

The Italians to whom we have gone in 
greatest numbers for our voice training had 
as nearly the correct system as has yet been 
devised. The principles according to which 
they worked were a trained ear, a knowl. 
edge of beautiful tone as tone, a quality full 
of sympathy and emotion and one which, 
with no evidence of interference, could be 
produced with ease and comfort. To this 
they added a marvelous technic. The re- 
sult was the production of singers who 
could execute all manner of musical com- 
plexities with ease and accuracy. This re- 
quired no little time, and those Italian sing- 
ers who found their way into the musical 
histories used from ‘six to ten years as a 
period of preparation. 

The old Italians demanded tone that 
satisfied the trained ear, and when their 
pupils produced such tone they were satis- 
fied. They were more deeply interested in 
the quality of the voice than in the way it 
was produced. They were adamant on the 
proposition that when it sounds right it is 
made right. The scientific mind writhes at 
such assertions. It is primarily interested 
in how the thing is done. But if results, 
finished products, count for anything, it 
must be admitted that there is much to be 
said in favor of the old Italian method of 
procedure. This, however, must not be 
overlooked, that at the time the old Ital- 
ians were producing such famous singers 

. the scientific world had not yet attacked the 
voice. No one had ever seen the vocal 
mechanism in action. Voice training was 
still, perforce, a question of ear rather 
than eye. 


The Golden Age of Song 


URING THIS golden age of song in 

Italy—the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries—there was practically nothing 
accomplished in voice training in America. 
Our small population was extraordinarily 
busy “digging in,” so to speak, and only 
after this was in some degree accom- 
plished and they had time to look about 
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When the writer began the study of 
singing in the late eighties the scientific 


them did they begin to think of matters 
artistic. 

In the meantime a remarkable thing 
had happened. Early in the nineteenth 
century a wave of scientific investigation 
and invention started around the world, 
which has been gathering force ever since. 
The aim was to discover the origin, the 
what, why and how of all phenomena and 
make practical application of the discovery. 
This resulted in a multiplicity of useful 
inventions—the steamship, railroad, tele- 
eraph and telephone. The immediate ef- 
fect of this was to throw all of the men- 
talities of the world into daily and hourly 
contact and to cause a mental fermentation 
which is directly responsible for modern 
art, literature and music. 

About this. time the scientific world 
turned its attention to the voice. It said, 
“Here is a phenomena worth investigation. 
We must see how they do it.” (I may add 
that the examination is still in process and 
bids fair to continue.) When. Garcia 
(1805-1906) invented the Laryngoscope, 
the scientific world shouted, “Eureka!” 
and at once began to devise further ma- 
chinery to observe and record the voice 
in action. But—and this I believe to be 
true—as interest in watching the voice 
grew the interest in listening to it dimin- 
ished. The vocal. profession became ob- 
sessed with the idea that, if it could but 
learn how the tone was produced and 
could point out just what each part of 
the mechanism was to do in production, 
it would be far easier and require less time 
to master the vocal art. How much easier, 
for instance, than developing that intangi- 
ble something called tone concept. The 
tendency thereafter was to ignore the 
aesthetic side of tone production and make 
it entirely anatomical. 

Garcia said the Laryngoscope taught him 
nothing. It merely confirmed what he 
had always believed. And though he soon 
saw where it was leading members of the 
profession he was unable to restrain them. 


Sleeping Dogmas 
EOPLE WITH a smattering of anat- 
omy and physiology but as barren 


- of musical instincts as it was possible for 


nature to make them began training voices 
according to the scientific method, and 
the thyroarytenoid muscle which for thou- 
sands of years had been functioning per- 
fectly without any one knowing he had 
such a dangerous looking thing in his 
throat, was exposed on all occasions to 
the vulgar gaze, while each student was 
told how he must make it and a number 
of other muscles perform in order to pro- 
duce beautiful tone. The fact that this 
wonderful little instrument had been pro- 
ducing good tone for ages without con- 
scious direction was not considered. 


idea was flourishing. One who did not 
teach the “scientific method” might as 
well take down his sign. ' 

I recall very distinctly my first voice 
teacher. In explaining to me the scien- 
tific construction of. the vocal instrument 
it was her custom to place her fingers at 
the base of her ears and slowly draw 
them down toward the collar bone, say- 
ing as she did so, “There are two cords 
in the throat called the vocal cords.” 
From her description one would think they 
had their origin in the mastoid process 
and were about eight inches in length. 

Another famous teacher with whom I 
studied in my early days insisted on hay- 
ing everything above the waist line held 
in a certain position, no matter how rig- 
idly, before beginning the tone. In get- 
ting me ready for an attack at the dia- 
phragm, his instruction was so learned, so 
involved and at such length that I, stand- 
ing there holding my breath and expecting 
every instant the signal.for attack, would 
sometimes lose my breath entirely and 
have to start all over again. He once 
wrote me a four-page letter on how to 
prepare the diaphragm for attack. Un- 
fortunately the letter is lost. 

Another teacher with whom I worked in 
the nineties always insisted on my having 
my jaws a certain distance apart, the base 
of the tongue depressed as far as possible 
by yawning, the larynx held firmly down. 
Under such conditions the soft palate 
would of course be raised. The conditions 
were then held to be right for the produc~ 
tion of pure-tone. Nothing was said or 
done to help me to form a mental picture 
of a pure, sympathetic tone. As I recall 
those days there was not much time given 
to explanation of the elements of musical 
tone. The main thing was direct control 
and plenty of it. 


Hobbies to Ride 


ae MIGHT he expected the scientific 
method led to all manner of hobbies. 
Oftentime a whole system was built 
around one idea. It might be a peculiar 
way of placing the tone or holding the lar- 
ynx, or doing something with the frontal 
sinuses. In each case a single idea was a 
certain panacea for all vocal ills inherited 
or acquired. I recall that during those days 
there was a magazine published in New 
York which devoted all of its space to tell- 
ing how to gain control of every muscle 
in the vocal instrument, no matter how 
small, remote or apparently insignificant, 
by direct effort and held this to be the 
only logical method of scientific voice 
production. 

During my student days, I was acquainted 


_ likely at any moment to yell to the stude: 


vf 


with John Howard. All of his books are 
in my library. John Howard knew prohab- 
ly as much about vocal anat>my as 
man of his day, but in his teaching 
seemed to forget that voice training h 
any relationship with music. His mind w: 
concentrated on the machine and usually 
on some one particular part of it. He was 


to tip the cricoid cartilage downward, oF 
some other suggestion equally simple. 
Howard, like most, extremists, was entire 
ly lacking in the synthetic idea. He cou 
work but one idea at a time. If he under- 
took to develop power he would carry 
as far as was humanly possible. That it 
sounded like Satan was a mere incident 
which disturbed him not in the least. If 
he undertook to extend the compass no one 
could carry the voice higher. That the tone 
was as hard as nails and as unsympathetic 
as a cut-throat corporation did not dis- 
turb him. 

All of these things which are dra 
from my own experience were offered to 
the singing world as pure science and with 
tremendous assurance of success. This 
much must be said—that the public rushed 
to embrace the idea and followed it as 
long as it had any voice. The wreckage 
during the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was appalling. I could hardly 
overdraw it if I tried. But it is best for- 
gotten. That such stupid mechanics bear- 
ing no relation to science, and still less, if 
it were possible, to artistic singing, should 
have had-such a hold on the public is in-_ 
credible. ae 


_ The Last Thirty Years 


B UT HAVE THERE been any improve- 

ments in methods of voice training in 
the past thirty years? I am inclined to be-. 
lieve there have, and I reach this conclu- 
sion from reading most of the books on voice” 
training which have been published during 
this period. When one puts oneself on 
permanent record in book form it may be 
safely accepted as one’s confession of faith. 
It is true that the books disagree with the 
nature and function of practically every 
part of the vocal instrument. We are not 
of one mind on whether the vocal cords 
are strings, single or double reeds, or the 
lips of the horn player. It is asserted by 
some that the vocal cords have nothing to 
do with tone production. We are still far 
apart on the falsetto. We have not reached 
an agreement on methods of breathing, and 
there is considerable divergence on the part. 
that the head plays in forming tone quality. 
We have reached no one conclusion on why 
one voice is contralto and another soprano; 
and, in regard to discovering the functions 


of the sinuses and the infundibulum 
canal, we are, to use an astronomical term, 
several light years off. “7 


But the necessity for certain knowledge 
on the subject is not nearly as great as each’ 
one of us thinks it is. It is really only sec- 
ondary in importance. | 

But, notwithstanding this seeming lack 
of unanimity, I believe our lines are con 
verging. The failures made during the 
last quarter century have forced many to 
see that perhaps after all the mind of 
the student is more important than_ his 
throat, that it is his mind that is musica 
or unmusical, not his body, and that the 


learn to think rightly about it. It is the 
mind of the race that grows, develops and 
manifests itself in a higher civilizatio 
and a better and purer art. I believe that 
more of us are beginning to understa 
that direct, conscious control of the vocal 
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What is 


Singing? 


By Watrace R. Crarx 
(Continued from June Etude) 


Gluck’s Operatic Credo 

TEMPORA! O Mores! Is there 

nothing new under the sun? Is it 
possible that such things as Gluck men- 
tions existed a hundred and fifty years 
ago? Listen again: “Furthermore, I have 
not thought it right to > hurry through the 
second part of a song, if the words hap- 
pened to be the most important of the 
whole, in order to repeat the first part reg- 
ularly four times over; or to finish the air 
where the sense does not end in order to 
allow the singer to exhibit his power of 
varying the passage at pleasure. In fact, 
my object was to put an end to abuses 
against which good taste and good sense 
have long protested in vain.” 

The italics are not Gluck’s but are intro- 
duced in these quotations for purposes 
which the reader will readily understand. 
They are so very relevant to the matter in 
hand. Gluck’s own common sense and dra- 
matic fidelity prompted him in these theo- 
ries; but, in truth, he had the support of 
the early French writers, particularly Ra- 
meau, as well as that of even the beginners 
of opera who were themselves Italians. 
Naturally Gluck caused quite a commotion 
among musical folk, and the Gluck-Pic- 
cinni controversy ensued. 


The New Disturbs 


HINGS that “aren’t done,’ and no- 
tions that do not commonly prevail 
are simply not to be abided, whether it be 


in the realm of music, religion, economics, 
or where not. New ideas are not always 
worthy ones; but the worst thing about 


them is that they make us think, and that 
is a most disturbing process. Our mental 
placidity we simply will not allow to be 


broken. Gluck’s companion operas, the 
“Iphigénies,” proved, to all open-minded 


musical and literary people of the time, not 
only his superiority to Piccinni but as well 
the superiority of his theories over then 
accepted Italianisms. However, this is not 
saying that the Gluck theories have gener- 
ally prevailed. They have not. The Gluck- 
Piccinni controversy is still with us. 

We have, whether we know it or not, a 
Gluck or Piccinni on every concert stage, in 
every studio, in every practice room. What 
is music, after all, but a vehicle for indi- 
vidual greatness? What is a song but 
something for me to use for the purpose 
of exhibiting, first, my wonderful voice, a 
strange mysterious thing—a gift—and next 
my marvelous ability.to do charming things 
with my voice. Here we have Piccinni and 
what it meant, both as to music for the 
voice and how the voice came to be re- 
garded. Gluck, was only reminding him- 
self and the world of what a song is, re- 
minding us of the “interpretation of text” 
in singing. Consequently he was decried 
and scoffed at, branded as an innovator 
and guilty of vile uncouthness in his writ- 
ings. 


(Continued on page 553) 
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instrument is the wrong method of ap- 
proach, that there is such a thing as in- 
direct control, that we play upon the vocal 
instrument with ideas and that only when 
there is an atitomatic response to the 
right idea of tone and interpretation can 
there be beautiful tone and artistic sing- 
ing. I am strengthened in this conclu- 
sion by those who have recorded their 
convictions in their books. 


What Other Singers Have to Say 


HOMAS FILLEBROWN in “Reso- 
nance in Speaking and Singing,” 
“The process of singing is psycho- 
logic not physiologic.” In the “Common- 
places of Vocal Art” Louis Arthur Rus- 
sell says, “If the mind be occupied with 
the thought of how the physical condi- 
tions are being operated, the art work is 
defective, because of mental distraction, 
but it may devote itself entirely to the ex- 
pression of the thought, and this can never 
occur unless the physical means of ex- 
pression be, so to speak, self-acting, auto- 
matic.” 

Clara Kathleen Rogers in “The Philos- 
ophy of Singing,” speaking of the Italian 
singers of a century ago, says, “They were 
not troubled by the thought of how sing- 
ing was done nor had they even any ab- 
stract knowledge of the vocal processes, 
but meanwhile they sang,” and in the same 
volume she says, “To relax all unnatural 
tension and thus bring the body to pas- 
sivity is to wipe the slate clean. When 
that is done everything is possible to the 
singer who may then trust wholly to the 
soul’s desire for expression to energize the 
will.” 

Emma Seiler in “The Voice in Singing” 
(1886) says, “The old Italian method of 
instruction, to which vocal music owed 
its high conditions, was purely empirical.” 

David C. Taylor in “The Psychology of 
Singing” commits himself unalterably 
to indirect control and says, “Perfect voice 


says, 


speaks so directly to the soul of the hearer 
that all appearance of artfully prepared 
effect is absent. Warren Shaw in “The 
Lost Vocal Art” says, “The science of 
psychology is shown to be the real sci- 
ence on which the old school stood and on 
which all really successful schools of voice 
culture must stand. The old masters were 
not aware of the scientific soundness of 
their position. - Empirical instruction was 
the only kind that was recognized or used.” 

Elbert Hubbard, that all-around thinker, 
once said: “The best way to cultivate the 
voice is not to think about it. Actions 
become regal only when they are un- 
conscious. If the voice is allowed to 
come naturally, easily and gently, it will 
take on every tint and emotion of the 
soul,” 

The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, of which 1 have the honor to 
be a member, in its outline of vocal the- 
ory says, “Good yocal tone depends upon 
a concept of beautiful sound and upon a 
sensitive and educated ear,” and adds as 
further requisites, “Tongue, palate, lips and 
jaw, all freely active in pronouncing, with- 
out rigidity, and with no locally specialized 
effort for suppressed aid to the tone.” 

As to the general attitude toward voice 
training in the past thirty-five years, I 
believe there is a tendency to consider 
the man himself more, and local or di- 
rect control less. Some of us, at least, 
believe that all vocal action must be au- 
tomatic to produce artistic effects, and 
that we retard this automatic action when 
we make the singer acutely conscious of 
every part of the vocal mechanism by 
localized» effort. As the vocal cords re- 
spond automatically to the thought of 
pitch, so every part will respond to the 
thought of beautiful tone, if not prevented 
by muscular contraction. When habits of 
freedom are firmly established and all 
response is automatic, the difficulties of 
voice training disappear. 
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F ALL the musical instruments that 
are demanding the attention of the 
public, the organ is among the fore- 

most. Combining as it does the greatest 
possibilities of tone color, of intensity of 
sound, of facility of execution, the modern 
pipe organ has been justly termed “the 
king of instruments.’ Not only is it one 
of our most popular instruments, but it 
is steadily gaining in popularity. More and 
more have the mass of the people come to 
love the wonderful music which the organ 
has made possible, the soft, delicate shad- 
ings, the half-perceptible melodies, the 
thundering chords, the magnificent climaxes. 

Yet how few of us have anything more 
than the vaguest notions about the develop- 
ment of this marvelous instrument, while 
that knowledge which we do possess is 
scarcely arranged in logical fashion. There 
is a reason for this. Strange as it may 
seem, the extent of our information con- 
cerning the development of the organ is 
very limited. 

Most of what we know about ancient or-~ 
gans has been gained from a few treatises 
by classical authors, coins, vases and dis- 
coveries of archeologists. A few obscure 
manuscripts are the chief sources of in- 
formation concerning medieval organs, 
while here and there are records by histo- 
rians. But there are comparatively few. 

As we carefully review what material 
we do however, we will find 
that the evolution of the organ naturally 
falls into three great periods. These more 
or less overlap, as is true of any of the 
artificial divisions of history ; but neverthe- 
less they may be fairly clearly separated. 
Each period has certain characteristics 
which distinguish it from the others,’ cer- 
tain developments which are peculiar to it 
alone. The first period concerns the devel- 
opment of the ancient organ from earliest 
times to the eleventh century; the second, 
the development of the medieval organ 
from the eleventh century to the middle 
of the fifteenth, and the third, the devel- 
opment of the modern organ from the 
middle of the fifteenth century to the pres- 
ent day. 

The first period is one of beginnings, of 
crude attempts, for the evolution of the 
organ is a very gradual one extending 
over several thousand years. No one 
knows just what set of circumstances 
started the history of the organ, but it is 
very probable that the sound of wind as it 
passed over the open ends of some broken 
reeds by a river bank gave man the first 
idea of sound produced through a pipe. 
He found that a number of these reeds 
made in different lengths and tied together 
produced varying pitches and that, when 
they were blown upon and the ends of 
those which the player wished to be silent 
were stopped with the fingers, agreeable 
melodies could ‘be produced. In its more 
rustic form this instrument was the syrinx 
of the Greeks. Later, from a connection 
with an old Grecian myth, it became known 
as Pan’s Pipes. In a slightly modified form 
it has been handed down to us in the form 
of the mouth organ. 


possess, 


Egyptian Mems 


Oiee PRIMITIVE beginnings are 

to be found still earlier among those 
peoples who show evidences of an advanced 
type of civilization before the dawn of his- 
tory; but these beginnings had less influ- 
ence upon the later organ and consequently 
are of less importance. The fléite a bec 
(flute held sideways) was common to the 
Egyptians. This instrument was straight 
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with a beak-shaped mouthpiece identical 
with all the flue pipes of the organ. Due 
to its limited compass soon two fltites d 
bec or “mems,” as they were commonly 
called, were played at the same time. 

The Chinese invented a wind instrument 
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called the tscheng which was capable of 
producing most beautiful melodies and had 
all the fundamental principles which form 
the structure of the modern harmonium. 
Contrary to the usual method, the perform- 
er drew his breath in instead of blowing 
outward. What seems so amazing to Euro- 
peans is that the Chinese, even while on the 
threshold of a great discovery, possessing 
as they did what was in reality a small 
portable organ with a hollow gourd for 
air chest and bamboo pipes with tongues 
of copper or gold, should have left to an- 
other people the perfection and development 
of larger and more perfect organs—and that 
at a period more than four thousand years 
later. 

Considerably later the Hebrews had 
an instrument known as the Mashrokitha 
(sometimes called hiudraulis or ardablis) 
which differed very little from the syrinx 
of the Greeks. It consisted of a series of 
pipes of various sizes fitted into a kind o 
wooden chest open at the top but at the 
bottom stopped with wood covered with 
oxhide, Wind was conveyed into it from 
the lips by means of a pipe fixed to the 
chest. The pipes were of lengths pro- 
portioned musically to each other, and the 
melody was varied by stopping. and un- 
stopping the ends of the pipes with the 


fingers. 

CP HERE ARE still today certain bar- 
baric tribes in the South Sea Is- 

lands which have formed a combination 


Forced Air Pipes 


of reeds very similar to the Pan’s Pipes. 
Here, too, even as with the pastoral 
Greeks, it is used by those men living in 
wild, lonely places to while away the long 
hours. 

As the number of pipes increased man 
found that human breath alone was not 
sufficient to supply the pipes, and that it 
was almost impossible to keep silent by 
stopping with the fingers all those pipes 
which were not desired to speak. Among 
the Cilician antiquities brought from Syria 
is a portion of a figure playing upon a 
musical instrument of singular curiosity. 
The pipes are inserted into a small air 
chest. The right hand operates a kind of 
cushion or air chest by which the per- 
former forces air into the pipes. The in- 
strument is still on the breast of the player, 
but he no longer operates it with his 
mouth, 

Father Kircher in his Musurgia (liber 
ii, P. 53) gives us a drawing of an in- 
strument which prevented the simultaneous 
sounding of the pipes. A slider (now 
called a “valve”) placed under the aperture 
of each pipe either opened or stopped 
the entrance of the wind into the pipes. 

There remains one other connecting link 
between the Pandean organ and the first 
organ operated with bellows. This was 
the Mashrokitha d’Archin, a Hebrew or- 
gan still later than Mashrokitha. Here 
again an enlarged leather bag was filled 
with a continuous supply of wind from 
the bellows. According to an old story, 
in the temple at Jerusalem was to be found 
an organ of this type, which, when played, 
made a tone so loud as to be easily heard 
from the Mount of Olives. 

No definite date can be given for the 
invention of the organ, but we can easily 
see that in the crude instruments of the 
ancients existed the skeleton of the modern 
organ. To this period, then, and some 
years before the birth of Christ, we may 
ascribe the invention of the organ. 


Hydraulic Organ 


feels THIS time, too, appeared the 
first hydraulic organ. While some 
scholars give the credit for the invention 
of this instrument to the early Romans, it 
is generally acceded that Ctesibius, a nat- 
tive of Alexandria in the time of the 
second Ptolemy Euergetes (250 B. C.), 
invented the first organ with bellows oper- 
ated with water pressure. Its mechanism 
was exceedingly complicated and difficult to 
understand; in brief, levers operated in 
such a way as to keep a continuous supply 
of air in the air cavities. The air 
was forced into the tubes and further 
compression sent it through apertures into 
the channels beneath the pipes, while water 
pressure kept the air supply even. There 
is considerable controversy as to whether 
this instrument was played by means of 
keys or levers, The former supposition, 
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however, seems absurd, since keys were 
not invented until a thousand years after-_ 
wards. 

The hydraulic organ was very popular — 
for a time and was used extensively, 
especially in the private homes of the 
wealthy Romans and in the temples and 
circuses. Nero is said to have had sey- 


\ 


eral in his palace. But the popularity of 


the hydraulic or water organ was short- 
lived largely because those things which 


to the old organs were found to be un- 
satisfactory. The dampness caused by the — 
water and the great weight of the organ 
were serious hindrances. A return was 
therefore made to organs whose bellows 
were filled with air by manual labor. This 
organ, known as the pneumatic organ, 
superseded the hydraulic about 350 A. D. 
An excellent copy of an organ of this — 
period is found on the sculptures of the 
obelisk at Constantinople, erected hy Theo- 
dosius. 

Probably the greatest) impetus given to 
organ building and the event having the ~ 
most far reaching influences on its de- 
velopment was the introduction of the or- 
gan into church services by Pope Vitali- 
anus I in 666 A. D. It was some time 
before organs became common in Europe, 
but from the very beginning they played 
a most important part in interesting the 
laymen in organ music and the church 
authorities in its construction. 


Charlemagne and the Organ 


1b! 757 a great organ with leaden pipes 

was sent on request into France by the 
Byzantine Emperor Constantine to Pepin 
(the father of Charlemagne). Charle- 
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magne himself introduced the organ into 
German worship after he had conquered 


and forcibly converted some of the fierce — 
tribes living in the great German forests. 
The first of these organs was constructed 
by an Arabian, Giafar, and was sent by 
the caliph Haroun Al-Raschid. Accord- 
ing to Walafrid Strabo the tone of this 
organ was such that a lady of the court 
died on hearing it unexpectedly! 

In early times the eastern and Medi- 
terranean countries were noted for their 
organ builders. Venice acquired special 
fame during the early part of the ninth 
century. But in later years their eminence 
passed to the French and Germans. Even 
the English at an early date took an active © 
interest in organ. construction, and some 
claim from the writings of Bishop Oldhebin 
that the organ was introduced into this 
country during the seventh century. The 
famous Bishop speaks of it as “a mighty 
instrument with innumerable tones, blown 
with bellows and enclosed in a gilded 
case.” Considerably later we find Chau- 
cer in The Nun's Priest's Tale saying, 
His voys was murier than the murie orgon, 
On Masse dayes that in the churche gon. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the adyances — 
made during the last part of the first 
period, the organ was in a comparatively 
primitive stage of development. Little 
had been done as to size and mechanical 
improvements. Harmony was unknown. 
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“The outstanding difference between an F 
organ and an orchestra is in the funda- — 
mental diapason (or so-called “cathedral’) 
tone, found in no other instrument or com- 
bination of  instruments.’-—Epwin H, 
LEMARE, 
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, Providing for a Door 
| HE THE shelves are to be provided with 
doors, allowance must be made for the 
jamb plus the thickness of the door, as 
these will take off from the width of the 
opening into \the shelves or compartments 
at the left and right-hand sides of the 
cabinet. I have known two whole vertical 
rows of pigeon-holes rendered almost use- 
less by forgetfulness of this fact. 
There is, however, a great deal of organ 
music published which is below normal in 
size and of various dimensions, most of it 
wide but some of it high. In,a cabinet 
already constructed, shelves shortened by 
‘the jamb may be utilized for music of this 
‘type. In a new one, one or two smaller 
_shelves may be ixoxided for music of these 
lesser sizes. 
; The height of the shelves is a matter of 
_ personal preference. The writer has found 
three inches a good working measurement 
'_ —so much so that he has several times 
doubled the number of shelves so as to 
' veduce the space to this dimension and at 
D the same time increase the opportunity for 
classification. 

All shelves containing sheet music and 
bound valumes should be clearly labelled. 
The labels should be put inside the shelves. 

For, if put between, they will be ¢learly 
associated neither with the shelf above or 
below.them nor with the shelf at the right 

or left hand of them. 


Bound Volumes 


BeUNP yolumes of music may either 
be laid flat on a shelf or placed 
' vertically, as are the contents of an ordi- 
nary bookcase. The normal or vertical ar- 
rangement has the great advantage of the 
titles of all the books being seen at once, 
and any volume being easily withdrawn 
without first removing the others. Its dis- 
, advantage is that when two or three vol- 
umes are taken out at once, the remaining 
ones are very apt to fall sideways. This, 
however, can be avoided by having vertical 
_ division boards at frequent intervals. 

The measurement, front to back, should 
be the same as in the shelves specially pro- 
vided for upright sheet music—sixteen 
‘inches if a two-inch outer margin is to be 
allowed. Thus a cabinet of this size, front 
to back, provides the best accommodation 

for all full-size types of music. The 
height of the shelves should be twelve 
inches. It is sometimes difficult to draw 
out vertical volumes when closely packed. 
This is best done from the top, and the 
perpendicular foot allows two inches for 
this, » 


Cases for Carrying Music 


HETHER THE shelves are to be 
erected in the organist’s own house, 


©he Organist’s Library: 
and Store It 


By Crement Antrosus Harris 


How to (atalogue 
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or at his church, concert hall or picture 
palace, depends so much on local cir- 
cumstances that little can be said about it 
here. The writer has found it best to have 
shelves in both house and church. 

_If music is to be carried to and fro, a 
strong leather case full-music-size must be 
provided. The smaller kinds which ne- 
cessitate the rolling up or even doubling-up 
of the music tend to destroy copies very 
quickly. The music very often will not lie 
open on the desk. 'Besides, such cases will 
not hold bound volumes. 


Arrangement of Music on Shelves 
S FAR as possible there should be 
shelves to correspond with each main 
division of the contents table. But as mu- 
sic of different types is sometimes con- 
tained under one cover, a strict classifica- 
tion can be carried out only in the cata- 
logue. In the shelves, as already suggested, 
a great deal will depend on the size and 
shape of the copies and on whether they are 
sheet music or bound. Still, musie under 
one cover generally consists entirely either 
of original compositions or arrangements, 
and I have found this a very convenient 
classification in arranging shelves, the in- 
itials “O” and “A” standing respectively 
for the two classes of music on the labels: 
thus, “Marches, O”; and “Marches, A.” 
In case the shelves already existing are 
not large enough to allow for placing mu- 
sic cross-wise, the different sets on one 
shelf may be distinguished and kept separ- 
ate by putting in every alternate set back- 
wards and one an inch out of alignment, 
thus: : 


Reference has already heen made to the 
sizes in which organ music is published— 
more varied, I think than is the music for 
any other instrument: It need hardly be 
added that when music of different sizes 
has to be placed in one pile the biggest 
should be at the bottom, for one can see 
enough of a large piece under a smaller 
one to be able to recognize it. — 

The making of a catalogue and of suit- 
able shelves and the proper arrangement 
of music thereon take considerable time. 
But this will be as nothing to the time 
which will eventually be saved. Nor is 
this all. Much forgotten music will be 
brought to light. There will be less play- 
ing of one or two pieces almost constantly, 
to the neglect of others. The owner of the 
library will likewise have an increased 
sense of its value, and will take pride and 
pleasure in his possession, 


Adaptation of Piano Pusic to the Organ 


By HENRY HACKETT 


- ARPEGGIO passages are generally un- 
suited to the organ, and organists should 
remember that, unlike the piano, the organ 
Possesses, no sustaining pedal, so that what 
might prove effective on the former by its 
skilful use needs different treatment when 
transferred to the organ. 
- The final movement of Mendelssohn’s 
rst Organ Sonata will show any young 


organist how to adapt arpeggio passages 
to his instrument. 

Accompaniments to sacred songs rarely 
have an effective part for the organ, and 
the repeated notes and chords frequently 
found call for more sustained treatment 
when played on that instrument. 

—Musical Opinion, 
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A UstT of cities and churches and or- 

A tans will surprise the buyer into 
realization that Austin organs stand pre- 
eminent among the most discriminating 
purchasers. The famous large Austins 
are heralded throughout many sections 
in churches and concert halls. This is 
true of all parts of the country. Smaller 
instruments seem to have in generous 
proportion all the good qualities that 
distinguish the larger installments. 

The utmost care is given to organs of 
whatever size and dimensions and as far 
as they extend in registration they show 
the like excellency. Even greater propor- 
tionate impression has been made at 
times with instruments of smaller scope, 
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New Organ Solos 


A SELECT GROUP 
OF NEW NUMBERS FOR 
THE BUSY ORGANIST 


Here is a choice list of recent 
publications for the Pipe Organ, 
in which may be found numbers 
to meet all the demands placed 
upon the modern organist. 


Price 
Cantaline in Bb. By E. S. Hosmer. 
Catalog No. 
Moonlight on the Lake 
By J. Marks. ete No. 
24522 Any roe 
Badinage. “By” Ww. T. Timmings. 
Catalog No. 624435, ) oh else aos 


Grand Choeur Solennelle 
By Frederic Lacey. 
24393 


Catalog No. 


Souvenir Romantique 
By Gordon B. Nevin. 
No. 24407 
Allegretto. 
log No. 2 
Sonatina. J 
Catalog No. 
Blue Danube. 
Catalog No. 2 
Entree du Cortege 
By E. A. Barrell, Jr. 
24390 


Catalog 


pees H. 


Catalog No. 


Idylle. J 
log No. 2 
In the Gloaming 
By Harrison-Barnes. 
24342 
Minuet (from String Quintette) 
By Bolzoni-Barnes, Catalog No. 
24340 
Postlude March. By G. S. Schuler. 
Catalog No. 24336 
Short Prelude, Op. 
By H. P. Hopkins. 
24334 
Short Postlude, Op. 123, No. 2 
By H. P. Hopkins. Catalog No. 
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ORGAN AND (HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
- By Henry S. Fry 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ‘ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will 


be published. 


Q. What is the proper combination to use 
when accompanying a violin solo, a ’cello 
solo, or a string quartet, on an ordinary two- 
manual organ? Our church organ is of the 
“Unit” type. The oboe is composed of NSali- 
cional 8’ and Twelfth 2 2/3’. The Twelfth is 
entirely too loud and produces a queer 
“wheezy” tone. Can this trouble be remedied 
and if so, how?—G. M. W. 


A. We cannot suggest any one definite 
registration for accompanying the instru- 


ments you name, as the varied character of 
accompaniments suggests different combina- 
tions. “For instance, sometimes where the 
accompaniment is of a sustained type, the 
softer Diapasons might be used. At another 
time a “figure”? played on a Flute, Orchestral 
Oboe or Clarinet might be effective. Avoid 
the overuse of string character stops in ac- 
companying the string instruments you name. 
A string quartet should not be accompanied 
when playing compositions written for that 
combination of instruments. 

We suggest that you eall to the attention 
of the builder of your organ the character 
of the Twelfth stop and ask that it be made 
satisfactory. It may be possible to soften it 
and make it more agreeable. 


). I am a girl sivteen years of age and 
am seriously thinking of taking’ up organ 
study after my graduation from high school. 
Before doing so I think it advisable to study 
some of the fundamentals of the organ. Will 
you kindly suggest a book which thoroughly 
explains the organ in @ simplified meenes t 

5. 


—S. HE. M. 

A. We suggest that you procure “The 
Organ,” Stainer-Kraft, which contains read- 
ing matter pertaining to the organ and “Or- 
gan-playing, Its Technic and Pxpression,” 
Hull. 


Q. I am @ girl seventeen years of age and 
have been playing the organ for five months, 
during which time I have not had a single 
lesson. Our church organist has instructed 
me twice. I have been appointed -assistant 
organist of the church, and everyone consid- 
ers it very good that I have learned to play 
so easily. Do you think there is danger of 
my forming bad habits? What books would 
you suggest for my use? I would like some 
thing suitable for church playing—G. H. 

A. There is certainly danger of your ac- 
quiring bad habits if you do not have in- 
struction to guide you. Since your com- 
munication seems to indicate that you have 
talent, you should make an effort to have it 
developed along the right lines. Some books 
that you might find useful are: “Thirty Of- 
fertories,’” by Rogers; ‘Organ Repertoire,” 
by Orem; “The Organ Player,’ by Orem; 
“Rive Pieces for’ Organ,’ by Faulkes, and 
“Organists’ Offering for Church and Recital,” 
by Orem. 


Q. Hoping to install a new pipe organ in 
our church some time, but lacking funds, I am 
desirous of information regarding a “Car- 
negie Organ Fund.” Is there such a fund and 
would es apply to @ case such as owrs?— 

B.C. 


A. Such a fund did exist, but we believe 
it was diverted to other uses during the war 
period and has not been restored. 


Q. As a general rule to what extent does 
the director of a church choir have authority? 
Is it usual for an organist to make the de- 
cision as to the choice of purely instrumental 
music, such as preludes, voluntaries, offerto- 
ries, postludes and so forth, or is it the privi- 
lege of the director to make such decisions? 
Taking for granted, of course, that the or- 
ganist is capable and realizes that there 
should be codperation between the two, who 
should, in your opanion, make the final de- 
cision in case of an argument ?—C, W. 

A. The extent of the choir director’s au- 


_ thority will depend somewhat on the arrange- 


ment made by the church and on whether he 
be choir director or musical director. Ordin- 
arily we would suppose his authority would 
cover matters pertaining to the vocal portion 


‘of the work and the accompaniment of such 


work by the organist. When a special musi- 
cal service is being planned or a certain fea- 
ture is emphasized in the musical portion of 
the service, the choir director might be justi- 
fied in wanting certain organ numbers. Ex- 
cept under such circumstances we should ex- 
pect the organist to select the organ numbers, 


and, unless there is complaint as to the 
character of the numbers, do so without 
interference from the choir director. In the 


event of an argument the final decision lies 
with the choir director, unless the argument 
be in reference to organ numbers, when the 
matter must be governed by the amount of 
authority given the choir director by_ the 
church. If the church gives the choir direc- 
tor entire authority as musical director, he 
might technically control all musical matters. 


). Would you recommend in organ instal- 
lation that the console be placed in front of 
the choir whenever possible? Is it recognized 
as correct for the soprano voices to be on the 
right side with the tenors behind them, and 


the contraltos and basses similarly arranged 
on the left, that is, on the choir’s right and 


left? Or should it be the other way? An 
eminent teacher arranges it as above, but 
that secms to me to place the high voices 


with the low notes of the organ, and the low 
voices with the high notes of the instrument. 
Which is correct? As I face my choir I have the 
sopranos and tenors on my right, the others — 
on my left.—G. M. Bs 
A. If the choir faces the congregation we 
should favor the console being placed in front 
of the choir or in the center between the — 
front row voices of the choir, the organist 
facing the choirmaster if the office of choir- 
master and organist are not combined in one 
individual. If the organist is choirmaster — 
also we would suggest that the console be 
placed in front of the choir, with the organ- 
ist facing the choir. The conventional plac- 
ing of voices in a chorus is as follows: 


TENOR BASS 
SOPRANO ALTO 


CONDUCTOR r 
The fact that the treble end of the console 
is at the right does not indicate the location 
of the higher pipes at the right nor the lower 
ones at the left. 


Q. In the “Chant for, Dead Heroes,” by 
Harvey B. Gaul, measures 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 67, will you kindly explain the rhythmie 
Jigure: 


—_—_ —_— 


Feet? hs 

4 d Wig Ge 
It seems to me that the eighth note figure 
should be in regular eighths, but in my copy 
the triplet is distinctly marked each time the 
figure occurs. Also, in the third measure 
from the end, will you please explain this 
rhythmic figure: 

FP aaetcien 


3 
4 td 
= eR 4 { 
4 d eo « 
It scems to me that this should be a quarter 
triplet as in the preceding measure.—H. O. B. 
A. Apparently there are errors in the 
measures you mention. The figures in these 


measures should be similar to those in meas- 
ure 57, that is: 


Ra a 
i 1 Jog 


The insertion of an additional eighth rest 
after each triplet group will correct the 
error. 

The figure in the third measure from the 
end undoubtedly should be a quarter triplet, 
as you suggest. The composition evidently 
was not very carefully edited. 


Q. I am enclosing the specification of our 
church organ together with two bids for pro- 
posed repairs. As I understand it Bid No. 2 
proposes to give only the addition of a new 
Swell Tremolo ‘above what Bid No. 1 includes. 
A difference of $525 in the price seems eua- 
cessive for the addition of the Tremolo. Do 
you think these bids include everything neces- 
sary for @ complete repair job? The organ 
is about twenty-five years old and has had no 
repairing or tuning for about five years. It 
is badly out of tune, many pipes silent, some 
speaking intermittently, some ciphering. Be- 
sides, the couplers do not function and the 
tremolo can no longer be regulated, but works 
fast and noisily. The Oboe is practically use- 
less because it is not kept in tune and is so 
very bad when out of tune. Will you please 
suggest a desirable stop for replacing the 
Oboe and also give suggestions for two addi- 
tional stops of softer voice and different qual- 
ity—stops suitable for very soft solo work 
such as playing during communion ?—M. B. J. 

A. The bids you send appear to include a 
renewing of pneumatics and cleaning the or- 
gan; and if you are satisfied that the giver of 
bid No. 1 will do a complete satisfactory 
job, we see no reason for paying the price 
given in bid No. 2. The additional amount 
would be very excessive for a new tremolo. 
We would suggest that you make sure that 
bid No. 1 will inelude first-class workman- 
ship, and have this party give you a price | 
on a new tremolo in addition, which should 
not be over one hundred dollars and might 
be very much less. Not being informed as to 
the workmanship or the reputation of those 
who submitted the bids we cannot give you a 
definite opinion. But it is always desirable 
to consider quality. Also since we are not 
familiar with your instrument we of course 
cannot be sure that these bids include all — 
repairs desirable. We should prefer replac- 
ing the Oboe with a new one which should 
have regular attention to keep it in first-class 
eondition. It is possible to secure an Oboe 
stop of the labial type, which requires less 
attention, but our preference is for the reed 
type. If you wish to replace it with some 
stop other than a reed, we suggest either the 
Labial Oboe or a Quintadena. For one of the — 
proposed additional stops, we suggest a Vox © 
Celeste to undulate with your Salicional, 
and for the very soft one, an Aeoline. 7 
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BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 509) 


all orchestras maintaining a standard rep- 
ertory. 

Unlike their more aristocratic sisters in 
the symphony, -the kettle-drums have had 
few eulogists, and such biographical treat- 
ment as they have received is of some- 
what fragmentary, even, in some cases, 
contradictory, character. There can be no 
question, however, that the melodic use of 
the drums is the newest phase of timpani 
art, and it seems reasonable to believe 
that its possibilities have only begun to 
be realized. In this departure Wolf- 
Ferrari is generally believed to ‘have led 
the way with his cantata, “The New Life” 
(composed in 1903), wherein seven tim- 
pani voices are melodically interwoven 
with the answering voices of two harps. 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer, in his 
Seventh Symphony (with the exception of 
his “Tempest” overture, his latest work), 
employs the kettle-drums with flutes and 
clarinets in contrapuntal melody. John 
Alden Carpenter’s First Symphony, com- 
posed in 1917, and bearing the programme 
title, “Sermons in Stones,” opens with a 
melody for four timpani. Humperdinck, 
in the dream music for his epera, ‘“Han- 
sel and Gretel” (1893), introduces brief 
passages of melody for the drums, which 
are a prediction of this tendency. A com- 
position quite new—Janacek’s Sinfonietta, 
first performed in America by the New 
York Symphony Society last Spring—con- 
tains passages which promise to become 


EDUCATIONAL 


notable examples of melody playing for 
the drums. The creation of a seventy- 
four-year-old composer, the Sinfonietta is 
altogether modern in orchestration and 
employs the timpani with the bass trum- 
pets in contrapuntal melodic effects. For 
the performance of this composition five 
small drums, tuned to the highest (“pic- 
colo”) register, are necessary. 

Had the kettle-drums made no progress 
since Beethoven, they would still have a 
very real claim to fame in the fact that 
it was the master of Bonn who first per- 
ceived and utilized their musical prop- 
erties, as we understand them today, and 
wove them into the very fabric of his 
symphonic tapestries. ‘Beethoven,’ says 
the British authority, Cecil Forsyth, in 
his book, ‘Orchestration,’ “found the 
drums, so to speak, in the kitchen, and 
elevated them to the clouds. . . Down 
to and including Beethoven’s day two 
drums only were used. The smaller had 
a chromatic passage of a perfect fifth, 
from B flat to F; the larger, a similar 
chromatic passage from F to C.  Invari- 
ably the smaller drum played the tonic 
and the larger the dominant, a perfect 
fourth lower. Beethoven did not alter 
the mechanism, pitch, or compass of the 
drums, but he enlarged their scheme of 
tuning. In the first place, he put the 
tonic at the bottom whenever he wished. 
The drums were now in a perfect fifth 
and this gave him access to various new 
keys.’—The American Mercury. 


Stupy Notes 


(Continued from page 529) 


key of G-sharp major—a very difficult key by the 
way—we find ourselves presently back in. A-ma- 
jor again, and now both themes are repeated in 
this key. 

Notice that measure one is incomplete, so that 
in counting we omit this. In measure nine the 
last note in the left-hand is staccato. In meas- 
ures thirteen and fifteen, the four accented right- 
hand notes form an effective down scale passage. 

The last seventeen or eighteen measures of the 
valse unquestionably demand more attention than 
all the rest of the piece. The contrary mo- 
tion between the hands is something which will 
need lots of practice—préferably with separate 
hands at first 


Serenade Mignonne, by Joseph Szulc. 


Probably a third, or more, of the compositions 
printed in our magazine have non-English titles; 
and, when necessary, we gladly translate them in 
part or in whole for the assistance of students. 
In the present case, the word ‘‘mignonne’’ will 
perhaps convey little to the minds of many. It 
really means “dainty.’’ Varying with the context, 
it often means also small. 

In measures 19-20 the right hand is to play 
legato; the left, staccato. How much charm will 
be lost if you play the measures otherwise! In 
measures 21-24 the introduction is repeated; it is 
as if the serenader were resting for a brief in- 
stant. The use of successive dominant seventh 
chords in measures 38-44 is striking. Accent the 
bass notes as shown. The middle section of the 
piece is much richer, more varied, and more ex- 
pressive than the preceding. It contains many 
modulations which are to be carefully studied— 
for what is so pathetic as the pianist who does 
not know, at every point, in what key he is 
playing? 


Danse Directoire, by Joseph Suder. 

The composer of this classico-modern minuet 
was born in Mainz, Germany, in 1892. ‘He has 
written much successful piano music, as well as 
a large number of excellent songs. 

The adjective “directoire” refers to the period 
in French history, during the French Revolution, 
when there was a Directory formed to govern the 
country, after the death of Robespierre. This 
dance is thus in the character of the dances of. that 
exciting period. Here is the rhythmic material 


PPP 
used throughout the dance observe 
5 @ o @o\i@¢@e 


how, after the cadence on the dominant, the left 
hand takes the theme in altered form. 

The modern touches, especially the rich har- 
monies, add greatly to the attractiveness of this 
composition. 


Rustling Leaves, by Montague Ewing. 


Mr. Ewing is an English composer of promi- 
nence, who has the wonderful ability of producing 
easy piano pieces that sparkle in such.a way as 
completely to delight young pianists and to relieve 
any tedium incident to practice of technic. Rus- 
tling Leaves is the sprightliest yet. Observe, 
please, that the introduction is lengthened from 
eight to twelve measures, by introducing what may 
be described as a vamp figure. 


When you write to our adyertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It 


Theme one starts on the “‘and” after count one. 
The same “off beat’ effect is logically introduced 
throughout the section; but Mr. Ewing is wise 
enough to vary this by frequently having a note 
on the first beat. 

In measure twenty-eight the notes D-sharp, FE, 
A, form a little subsidiary melody which should 
be brought out. 

Returning to the ninth measure, notice the sud- 
den shift from forte to piano, In the orchestra, 
such usage is common. 

The middle section of Rustling Leaves is less 
animated than what has gone before. The rhythm 


is used—and you will note that this is en- 
@ . 
tirely new rhythmic material. By that we mean 
the same rhythm has not occurred previously in 
the piece. 


Minuetto in G, 18th Century. 


Here is a dainty dance of the olden time. 
Through the revival, made possible by the distin- 
guished composer and musicologist, G. Francesco 
Malipiero, it now has outlived the name and repu- 
tation of itscreator. Although really very simple, 
it will prove bothersome for the student who does 
not know how to play trills. For anyone in such 
an unnecessary predicament we would earnestly 
recommend the small, but valuable, booklet, ‘‘Trills 
and How to Play Them,”’ by James Francis Cooke. 

The outlines of the dance are perfectly plain. 
The first eight measures, which are repeated, lead 
to the dominant; the following eight, to the tonic. 
Then comes a plaintive theme in E minor, in 
thirds. Observe the somewhat naive repetition of 
measures three and four of this section. In meas- 
ure seventeen one finds a chord which a modern 
harmonist would unquestionably designate as a 
supertonic ninth (,) in B minor. In view of 
the timid harmonies of that period, the occurrence 
of this chord here is surprising. 

Going back for a moment to section one, we 
would ask you to look closely at the last measure 
(at the word Fine.) The F-sharp, a half note, is 
a good instance of retardation, or the delayed up- 
ward resolution of a note. 


Love’s Paradox, by Francesco B. De- 
Leone. 


A short sketch of Mr. DeLeone’s career was 
printed in a recent issue. We presume that the 
word “‘paradox’’ is understood by the majority of 
singers. For the benefit of those who have some 
doubts, we would say that a statement apparently 
contradictory but often actually true is said to 
be a paradox. In the present song the paradoxi- 
ca] statement occurs right at the beginning. 

Love's Paradox is rich in melody and has an 
easy voice-range, which is commendable. In the 
phrase “and kiss you,’’ we implore you to sound 
the letters d and y plainly. There are few words 
more sinned against than “‘and,’’ which, even by 
noted concert singers, is ‘often robbed of its final 
consonant. 


Seek Ye First the Kingdom of God, by 
Franklin Riker. 
Mr. Riker is a concert singer and a teacher of 
(Continued on page 540) 
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CORRESPONDENT writes: “How 
A about playing by ear part of the 

time? Is it so awful as parents and 
violin teachers say it is? My mother says 
she will whale me good if she ever catches 
me playing, even one note by ear.” 

(Signed) Younc VioLin STupENT 

Well, “Young Violin Student,” the harm 
it might do you depends very much on 
kow much of this “ear playing” you do 
and‘on-whether you study. your exercises 
and pieces from the music faithfully and 
accurately, in addition to amusing your- 
self part of the practice time in trying to 
play by ear pieces you have heard or in 
improvising. 

There is a great deal of misinformation 
about “ear. playing.” Many a parent 
reaches for the hair brush or the razor 
strop if he finds Johnny (or Sally)’ letting 
his fingers wander over the violin strings, 
playing anything which comes into his 
head without his eyes being glued to the 
printed music page. The«parents call it 

“Just foolin’ round.” They have visions 
of seeing their son in the class with the 
old chaps who figure in the old fiddlers’ 
contest, fiddling Money Musk, Turkey in 
the Straw, and the Irish Washerwoman 
for dear life, with bow held eight inches 
from the frog and feet “stomping” like a 
threshing machine. 

Now let us have the truth in this mat- 
ter. There is some sense and also much 
nonsense in this strenuous objection to al- 
lowing a violin pupil to do even the small- 
est amount of violin playing by ear. It 
will be readily granted that the violin pu- 
pil who plays entirely or even largely by 
ear will get nowhere in mastering the in- 
strument. His playing will always be full 
of inaccuracies and crudities and, when he 
plays a composition, it will be at best but 
a clumsy imitation of how the piece really 
ought to sound. He will never learn to 
read music well, and, as a musician, he 
will be in the same class as people who are 
illiterate, not knowing how to read or 
write. The violin student who does all 
ot most of his playing by ear can never 
become acquainted with the literature of 
the violin, because he cannot read music 
fluently. 

Lord Bacon, in his famous essays, Says, 
“Reading maketh a full man.” It is the 
same in violin playing. The violin student 
who has a good technical foundation, is 
industrious and can read music accurately 
will in a few years become an educated 
violinist, familiar with the best which has 
been written for his instrument. 


The Road to Knowledge 


FAMOUS littérateur has said, “Read 

constantly, anything and everything, 
just so that it is good literature, and you 
will in time become an educated man, 
whether you have had a college education 
or not.’ The man who can neither read 
nor write is doomed to remain an ignora- 
mus all his life. Just so, in learning the 
violin, the violin student must learn to read 
music accurately, for this is the key to the 
vast storehouse of music which has been 
written for the violin. The violinist who 
understands the principles of music and 
the correct technic of the violin will be 
able to play a composition according to the 
ideas of the composer. 

When a good artist paints a picture of a 
horse, it looks like a horse. When some- 
one without any artistic training tries to 
do likewise, he produces something which 
looks like anything but a horse. It will 
all be bad drawing and out of perspective 
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Playing by Ear 


and is more apt to cause laughter than 
admiration. 

In the same way the violin player who 
relies entirely on his ear for the reproduc- 
tion of a melody and who has no technical 
foundation in violin playing may be able 
to produce a crude imitation of what he 
wishes to express, possibly enough like it 
to give the hearer an idea of it at least. 
But he cannot possibly play the composi- 
tion accurately or artistically. So far the 
parent who objects to his children doing 
ear playing is entirely correct. 

However, if the violin pupil devotes the 
proper amount of time to learning techni- 
cal works, exercises and pieces accurately 
from the music, there is not the slightest 
doubt that he can also get a great deal of 
advantage from spending a portion of his 
time in improvising ahd playing by ear. 
This develops his musical hearing and 
talent to a remarkable degree. And if 
he goes to a concert and listens with such 
close attention and deep concentration to 


the music being played that on coming 


home he may play part of what he has 
heard, the endeavor is bound to help his 
musical talent and his musical memory. 


Listless Listening 


O MANY musical students hear music 
in such a way that it goes in at one ear 
and out of the other. Not the slightest 
trace remains. Others can go to the opera 
or to a concert and, after they get home, 
play more or less of what they. have heard, 
with considerable accuracy, although prob- 
ably not with the original harmony. This 
power of reproducing music by ear is 
more or less a natural gift, but it can 
be cultivated to a considerable degree if 
the hearer concentrates intensely on what 
he hears, with the intention of being able 
to reproduce it. Talent, like every other 
musical faculty, is capable of being devel- 
oped and improved to a great degree. The 
pupil who spends a portion of his time in 
improvising and trying to play by ear 
pieces he has heard will sharpen his musi- 
cal faculties immensely. Besides, a cer- 
tain amount of improvising and playing 
by ear is a great relaxation from playing 
from manuscript or strictly memorized ma- 
terial. Seeking to compose music also 
greatly developes musical invention. 
Every musical student who has read 
much of the lives of the great musicians 
has been struck by the great amount of 
improvising and playing by ear which these 


-the violin. 


great men did. Many of the most famous 
compositions had their origin when the 
composers’ fingers were wandering idly 
over the keys of the piano or strings of 
Afterwards these compositions, 
born in this manner, were written down 
and elaborated. Every musical student 
will recall the astounding feat of Mozart, 
in retaining in his memory and afterwards 
playing, a mass which he had only heard 
once, and written down in a fragmentary 
manner. Bach was famous for his skill in 
improvising, and Beethoven achieved as- 
tounding feats in extempore playing. The 
lives of the great are filled with stories 
of their cleverness in improvising, com- 
posing and playing the compositions of 
others, never having seen the printed 


music. 
A ONE of his piano recitals I recall 
having heard the late Raoul Pugno, 
famous pianist of the Paris Conservatoire, 
ask his audience for a theme on which to 
improvise. Several themes were handed 
over the footlights by members of the au- 
dience. Pugno glanced at one of these 
themes, and, with these few melodic notes 
as a basis, proceeded without the slightest 
delay to construct and play a tremendous 
fantasia with an elaborate introduction, the 
given theme, several brilliant variations 
and a difficult finale. No thinking things 
over, no hesitation—the whole thing 
worked out before our eyes and ears 
without a moment’s delay. Similar inci- 
dents could be cited of the powers of other 
great musicians.- 

There is no doubt that much ataesaee 
ing, playing by ear and extempore com- 
posing, engaged in by great musicians from 
their earliest periods of study, had much 
to do with the greatness they afterwards 
achieved. 

To sum up—it is my firm belief that the 
violin student should devote the major part 
of his’ time to faithful, accurate study 
from the music of the leading technical 
and expressional works of the literature 
of the violin, but that he can also greatly 
develop his talent and musical hearing by 
doing a certain amount of improvising, 
playing by ear and trying to invent original 
melodies and compositions extempore. 
This leads to technical facility and thus 
greatly increases the ability to play from 
the printed page as well as to commit 
pieces to memory. 


The Improvising Gift 


“Lf would exclude modern music from the carly education of children. 
By “modern music’ I mean music which is ultra-modern in conception. 
Make them acquainted with simple classics and the works of the seven- 


teenth and eighteenth century masters. 


Let them hear, and if possible 


play, the easier works of Purcell, Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, 


and Mendelssohn; and later of Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms. 


When 


this is accomplished, pupils have a magnificent foundation to work upon. 
They can study the modern masters and will be in a better position to 
appreciate them and to form a correct estimate of their intrinsic worth 
than they would have been at an earlier stage.” —FRANK THISTLETON, 


Ghat Soporific Mute i 


By JEAN TAYLOR 


“I can’t play those eighth: notes softly 
Guess I'll use my mute instead. 2 

So the pupil clamps on his mute 
listens blissfully to the luscious tones, 
ing himself into thinking that he is act 
playing the piece softly. Just so 
people still vow the earth i is flat beeen 
looks flat. y} 

There are just two points to be made in 
this connection. One is that the mute does 
not merely soften the tone. It ra 
changes the quality of it, making it le 
brilliant and clear and father more du 
The other point is that no mechanical 
vice is a proper substitute for the person: 
ally acquired soft tones of the violin, 
rich, as varied in color, as the tints of 3 
rainbow. 

When a pupil uses his mute for passag 
marked merely pp he is drugging his tor 
in a manner which spells death to artis tC 
hopes. 


f 
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“The great teachers of’ violin playing 1 
know as much, even about the muscular 
and nervous structure of the human body, 
as do the great masters of physical cul- 
ture. They are anatomical scientists, and 
it is only in the art of music that people 
of a certain type of mind condemn science. 

SIDNEY GREW. ~ 


he Bohemian’s Birthright | 
By H.E.S. q 


Since THE Bohemians have always bey 
a pastoral people, content to follow the 
paths of peace, they naturally have chosen 
for their favorite instrument the soft- 
speaking violin. With this they can wan- 
der through fields and woods,’ making 
music the while. The “fiddle,” moreover, 
can find its corner even in the tiny cottage 
of the peasant. i 

Here the family gather about on an eve: 
ning to listen to the whispering tones of 
the ibe! Sometimes, on gala occasions, 
when the country- folk for miles around 
gather for an evening’s merriment, the 
polka or furient sounds joyously above the 
laughter. 

When a child is born in one of thes 
cottages the parents wait with great eager- 
ness for some sign to indicate that the 
child, is attracted to the violin. We can 
well believe that, drifting through the 
mind of every Bohemian is the memor 
of his being lulled into dreams to the 
gentle tones of this, the most-loved of 
musical instruments. 


Lullaby by Stanislav Sucharda. 
(From “Modern and Contempo 
Czech Art,” by Matejcek and Wirth 
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1 ETUDE 


_ WHEN playing in an orchestra or smaller 
musical ensemble the violinist may be forced 
play from a clarinet sheet or a cornet or 
ophone sheet. A thorough knowledge of 
i. manner in which music for these in- 
struments is transposed on the violin is 
jerefore essential. 
Music for B flat clarinet or cornet is 
ritten one whole tone higher than the vio- 
That is, when C is played on one of 
e instruments, the tone that is sounded 
orresponds to B flat when played on the 
violin or piano., If the scale of C is called 
for on the clarinet the violin, in using clari- 
net music, plays the scale of B flat or two 
flats, Likewise, if the D scale is played the 
violin uses the C scale taking away the two 
sharps. The E scale being in four sharps, 
two of these are removed, giving the scale 
of D. From this we get the rule, “In trans- 
posing music written for B flat instruments 
add two flats or subtract two sharps, as 
the case may be, and play the music one 
whole tone lower than written.” This is 
done by placing the hand in the first posi- 
tion and reading the notes as if they were 
being played in the second. It will be seen 
that the violin can go no lower than the 
written “A,” which is played on the open 
G string. Clarinet or cornet music does not 
usually run much higher than C, which is 
taken with the fourth finger on the E string, 
but when it does it may be played in the 
higher positions in the ‘same manner. . 
E flat saxophone music presents much 


Gransposing for the Violin 


By JosEPH MARPLE 


the same problem. When the music calls 
for C the violinist plays E flat with the 
hand in the third position and with the 
second finger on the A string. He reads 
the music as though he wére playing in 
the first position always bearing in mind 
the three added flats. If the signature is in 
sharps he removes three. When it is in one 
sharp this is removed and two flats added 
and when in two sharps these are removed 
and one flat added. The same rule applies 
to B flat instruments. When in one sharp 
he removes this and adds one flat. . 

In piano or other music when the melody 
runs in the bass it is taken the same as 
shown here for E flat instruments except 
that the signature is not altered. 

As there are instruments in almost every 
key it would be tedious to explain them 
all in detail. The student should find no 
difficulty in reasoning them out for himself 
if he understands clearly that Whenever an 
instrument plays the written C, that tone 
is produced for which the instrument is 
named. Music in the C clef ‘should be 
given much study. Every violin student 
should get himself a viola and learn how 
to play it. 

Warning against the habitual reading of 
music not composed for the violin should, 
however, be given, for, though a help in 
time of emergency, it may lead to a faulty 
technic if too often practiced. 


y Vibrato 


By CaroLine V. Woop 


_A coop vibrato on stringed instruments, 
it can safely be said, is as important as 
good bowing. It is the vibrato which 
gives the pulsating quality so essential to 
music on the strings. 

. This being the case, it can readily be 
seen that one who plays the violin, viola 
or ’cello should learn to avoid open strings 
whenever this seems advisable. The stu- 
dent should get out of the habit of play- 
ing too much in the first position, for here- 
in lies the root of the trouble. This advice 
is especially needed by those who are 
working without a teacher. They find it 
too easy to fall back upon first position 
and open strings whenever possible. But 
this habit is limiting and detrimental to 
their progress. 

It has been said that the hardest thing 
about trying to overcome the habit of eat- 
ing too much candy (or anything else) is 
making up one’s mind to stop. So let the 
student make up his mind that he is not 
going to use the first position as a make- 
shift. Besides doing away with much of 
the necessity of playing on open strings, 


\ 
' To carn facility in sight-reading the 
student should write a melody, copy it on 
three or four separate sheets of paper and 
write the fingering in as many different 
positions. He should go over the whole 


‘until it has made a definite mental impres- 
sion. He should then take a copy without 
any fingering marks and play it in those 
same positions till facility is acquired. 
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When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


familiarity with the higher positions opens 
the way for invaluable improvement in 
technic. 

Open strings should especially be 
avoided, when possible, on sustained notes. 
The reason is obvious. Sustained notes on 
a stringed instrument are indeed beautiful, 
when fired with a good vibrato, but on 
open strings they usually sound plain and 
unappealing. 


Open strings cannot, of course, be dis- 


pensed with entirely, nor would that be 
advantageous. In swiftly moving pas- 
sages an open string is hardly noticeable. 
There are times, too, when a sustained note 
on an open string cannot conveniently be 
avoided, particularly on the ’cello C-string. 
In such a case one will find that using the 
vibrato on an unplayed note an octave 
from the played open string will give a 
slight but unmistakable sympathetic vi- 
brato to the open string that is being 
played. Most advanced players of stringed 
instruments:know this, but it is a point 
which teachers are apt to neglect, 


Sight Reading 


By ALFRED JENNISON TULL 


An absolute familiarity with positions 
is essential in rapid sight reading. The 
student must know them so well in scale 
forms and in practiced exercises and pieces 
that he can play all with equal facility 
wherever they are required. This will 
greatly improve ease and confidence in 
playing. 


; “Tt is essential to a correct rendering that, even in the first pieces played 
by a beginner, a perception of the phrasing as a whole should be acquired; 
not, as is usually the case, regarding the bowing marks and the legato 
~ signs as exclusively determinative of it.’—CarL SCHROEDER, 
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Most complete exclusive line of 
Violins, Violas 
Cellos, Basses 


with all strings and acces- 
sories for the Professional 
Playerand Teacher. Many 
new numbers and grades added to our large 
complete line. Special proposition to 
School Supervisors and Violin and Cello 
Teachers. Send for your copy today, free. 
Enclose professional card. 


UST GEMUNDER s SONS 
Ay VIOLINS °OLQN? sits 
Outfits $15, $22, $27, $32, $40, and Up. 
Our Catalogues are Free. 
They Will Safely Guide You. 
119 West 42nd Street, New York 


A Violin House Established 83 Years 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
302 University Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WM. K. LEWIS & SON, Desk 36 
207.S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


, Please send me free of charge your 
New “Lewis” Catalog 


START A TUNING BUSINESS 


yourself, anywhere. 
time, or $200 to $500 month, full time, Requires 90 
minutes to tune average piano, and pay ranges 


Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 


around $5 per tuning, Player work also brings big PIANISTS if You Are buying 
pay. We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home. VOCALISTS Music Take Advan- 
Get our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” VIOLINISTS tage of Our Liberal 
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Mack institute, Crafton Sta., EM-24, Pittsburgh, Pa. ORGANISTS amination privi- 
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THEODORE PRESSER CO. PHILA., PA. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot 
be Supplied — Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 

KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School of Music, 93 Madison Street, Tiffin, O. 

ALLIE EDWARD BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex.—4609 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell St., 
August—Atlanta, Ga. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Normal Class, July 8th. 

GRACE A. BRYANT, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Ore. 

DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ADDA C. EDDY, 3511 Cornell Pl., Cincinnati, Ohio—Wichita, Kans.—August. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Tex. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 E. 6th St., Tulsa, Okla., throughout the season; Paris, France, Summer. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie St., Amarillo, Tex. Classes, July 22nd, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

FLORENCE E. GRASLE, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Michigan. 

HARRIETT BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Bat- 
tery St., Little Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, College of Music and Arts ,Dallas, Tex.; 10250 S. Wood St., Chicago, III. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex.; July 22nd, 1115 Grant St., Denver, Colo. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forrest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Nov. of each Year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 

STELLA .H. SEYMOUR, 1419 South St. Marys Street, San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Jacksonville, Fla.; Classes July—Indianapolis, Ind., 
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Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music 


Joun Fintey Wittiamson, Mus. D., Dean 


Incorporated with collegiate standing and degree conferring privileges 
under the Board of Regents of the University of New York. 


SuMMER Master ScuHoor of Piano under the direction of Oscar 
ZIEGLER, master pianist and pedagogue. 


Ten-week Term, June 3-August 9. 
Six-week Term, July 1-August 9. 


Concert, Chautauqua, Lyceum and Teachers’ Courses. Repertoire 
and Public performance classes. Graduates in this school have 
won honors abroad as well as in the United States and Canada. 


WESTMINSTER CHoIR SCHOOL (formerly of Dayton, Ohio). Thor- 
ough courses of instruction as preparation for Choir Conductors 
and Ministers of Music. ; 


All departments of the conservatory and affiliated schools. will 
be in session during the above terms. All courses completed lead 
to certificates, diplomas, degrees. Six large and handsome dormi- 
tories. Reservations for either summer or fall should be made now. 


Fall Term begins September 19, 1929. 


Full details, year ‘book and special catalogue sent on request. 
Address, Registrar, 


1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
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'COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


(Member National Association of Schools of Music) 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
An endowed university school offering courses in 


PIANO — VOICE — VIOLIN — ORGAN — CELLO — HARP 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC and COMPOSITION 


Leading to the degrees Bachelor of Music and Master of Music. Modern equipment. 
Five pipe organs. Dormitory for women music students. Reasonable tuition rates. 


All the advantages of a large university 


REGULAR SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 16 z 
For bulletin address Dean H. L. Butler Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y- 
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Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private and Class Instruction; 
Teachers of national renown; Conducting and Band 
Arrangements; Daily Band Rehearsals under Dean 
Conway; Large Symphony Orchestra. Large Band. 
Library. Degrees. Dormitories. Gymnasium 
Under personal direction of the famous band 
leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Special cultural and professional advan- 
tages. Fine Residential Halls. Unequaled 
Faculty. 


The demand for qualified supervisors 
and teachers of Public School Music ex- 
ceeds the supply. Placement and Contin- 
uation Service for all students. 


Two, Three and Four Year Courses. 
Four-year Course leads to Mus. B. Degree. 
Vocal and Instrumental Courses. Summer 
Sessions. Accredited in N. Y., Pa. and 
other states. Summer Sessions begin June 
3rd and July Ist. Catalog. 


FavoriteSongs of the People 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION FOR SCHOOL, 
HOME AND COMMUNITY SINGING 


20 Oents a Copy—Special Low 
Prices on Quantities 


Price, 


Albert Edmund Brown, Dean 


ITHACA INSTITUTION 
OF 


PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MUSIC 


301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Excells any collection of this character. 
Includes all the favorites, old and new, 
sacred and secular, grave and gay, that 
all love to sing. 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 
Everything in Music Pubdlications 
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The FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 
A beautiful art taught in a lovely way 


Devoted to the ideal of happy musical education for children. 


First to use objective apparatus and play in class piano instruction. 
Tested by thirty years of teaching. 


Send for circular giving full information 
Teachers’ Training Classes in Boston and Los Angeles 


Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, Originator 31 York Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 
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Orchestral Violinist 

I’. C.—Cesare Tonossi, a violin maker of 
considerable reputation, made violins in No- 
vara in the nineteenth century. Details of 
his life are not available, 2. Hart and Sons, 
London, England, are famous dealers in and 
repairers of violins. If you have a certificate 
from them that your violin is genuine, it un- 
doubtedly is. Otherwise you will have to 
show it to an expert to decide the matter. 
3. If you are an experienced orchestral vio- 
linist you might secure a position as violinist 
in one of the women’s symphony orchestras 
or in an ensemble which plays at_ hotels, 
cafés and restaurants or over the radio. It 
is not much use trying to get a position of 
this kind by. correspondence. The best way 
is to go to New York, Chicago, Philadelphia 
or one of the other large cities and make in- 
quiries in person of the leaders of orchestras 
and ensembles which employ women violinists. 
You might be able to obtain such a position 
in Detroit which is near your home. 


Made in Mittenwald 

I. M. S.—The label in your violin states 
that the yvidlin was made in imitation of 
Stradivarius, the famous Cremonese maker, 
by Fried, Aug. Glass. There were no doubt 
violin makers in Germany named Glass but 
none of note. The name, ‘Fried. Aug. Glass,’’. 
has been widely used by way of a trade-mark, 
by makers in the Mittenwald, Germany. 
These violins are mostly factory fiddles made 
for the export trade, and are of no great 
value. 


Duiffoprugear Label 

E. C. B.—There are many violins with the 
Duiffoprugcar label, with inlaid backs and 
the inscription wherein the wood of which 
the violin is made is supposed to speak, say- 
ing, “When I was part of a living tree, 
was silent; but now that I am dead I can 
sing.’ These violins are mostly made by 
German and French makers, not by Duiffo- 
prugear. They are of varying value. Send 
your violin to a dealer in old violins, and he 
ean appraise it. 


Neuner 


ii, W. Q.—Mathias Neuner was a German 
violin maker who made violins in the Mitten- 


wald, Germany, in the nineteenth century. 
Violin authorities simply record his name 
and give no details as to his career, since he 
was not a maker of great renown. Your 
violin may be a good one for all that. It is 
more likely to be genuine, since the violins 
of obscure makers are rarely copied, Send 


your violin to an expert for an opinion as to 
its value. 


Left-Handed Playing 

A. A.—I have known people who were nat- 
turally left-handed but who played with the 
violin right-banded—that is, with the bow 
held in the right hand—pbut almost invari- 
ubly they had begun to study the violin right- 
handed in childhood, or at least in their very 
early teens. As you have learned to play 
left handed and are nineteen years of age, 
it is doubtful if you could change and learn 
to play right handed, as left handed people 
find it increasingly difficult, as they grow 
older, to acquire much skill with the right 
hand. The only way for you to find out is 
to try it. Any good violin teacher could ad- 
vise you, after a few months’ lessons, whether 
or not you would be likely to make a success 
of it. You would have to change the sound- 
post to the left and the bass bar to the right 
of your violin. The strings should be 
changed so as to read H-A-D-G going from 
left to right. Repairers charge $5 or more 
for making these changes. 


Control of Vibrato 

T. B., Jr.—When the vibrato has been 
mastered in its highest perfection, the player 
is able to control its speed at will. Some 
passages will be more effective when the vi- 
brato is executed more quickly than is cus- 
tomary. While I cannot say definitely with- 
out watching you play, I should suppose 
that your difficulty “in obtaining a_ perfect 
control of the vibrato in positions above the 
third is probably caused by the fact that 
you do not draw your thumb under the 
neck of the violin as far as is necessary in 
the higher positions. I would advise you 
to go to a first-class violin teacher for a 
lesson on the vibrato. 


Musieal “Small Goods” 

. L—You can buy string gauges, string 
oil, and all kinds of musical small goods for 
your music store from any wholesale music 
house dealing in musical small goods. You 
will find wholesale dealers listed in the city 
and telephone directories of your city. 


Teachers Differ 

M. L. —A beginner should start on the eas- 
iest scales, after the first few weeks of study. 
Most elementary violin instruction books take 
up the study of the keys and scales system- 
atically. Get Wohlfahrt’s “Easiest Hlemen- 
tary Method for the Violin,” Op. 38 (Pres- 
ser Edition.) You will find it a safe guide in 
elementary scale practice. 2. Teachers differ 
very much in their ideas of the time when 
position work should be taken up, some start- 
ing it earlier than others. It should not be 


It identifies you as one in touch with the 
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started until the pupil has a reasonable foun- 
dation in the easier keys, at least of the first 
position. A talented pupil who can play the — 
above-mentioned work by Wohlfahrt really — 
well, can be safely started in the third posi- 
tion. 3. There are many books for the study 
of the positions, among which may be named — 
Hohmann ‘Violin School,” Part 4, ‘Class 
Method for the Violin,” by Albert G. Mitchell, 
Part II, Hermann Violin School, Part II, 
“Violin School,’ by Hubert Ries, 

The last two works are much more 
than the others. 
book which would take the place of all those — 
you mention. Even if there was one it would’ 
not be policy for the teacher to use it, for, ~ 
getting a new book at regular intervals, stirs — 
the pupil’s interest and gives him a pleasing 
feeling that he is making progress. A pupil 
would become tired and discouraged studying 
out of the same book for several years. 5. — 
By all means take up the third position after 
the first and not the second position. The 
study of the second position might follow 
that of the third. 6. You do not need any 
special exercises for your pupils, for the 
study of the vibrato. It is easiest, at first, 
to apply the vibrato in the third and fourth 
positions. The seales played very slowly in 
whole notes make excellent exercises for the 
vibrato, after which other exercises and pieces 
can be used, At first you can indicate by 
marking with a pencil where the vibrato 
should be applied. 7. Instruction in the use — 
of the wrist should begin very early, as soon 
as possible, in fact. ae 


The Paper Label 

C. J. S.—The paper Jabel in your violin 
states that it was made by Nicolo Amati, in 
Cremona (Italy), in 16—. If it is a genuine 
Amati, in good preservation, it might be — 
worth several thousand dollars. However, — 
there is not more than one chance in a hun- © 
dred thousand that it is a real Amati. There — 
are literally thousands of imitation Cremona a 
violins, with counterfeit labels, as yours, no ~ 
doubt, is. You could send your violin to an 
expert for examination, but I feel that you ; 
would be going to useless trouble and expense 
in so doing. 


When Bow Hairs Fail to Grip 

J. W. B.—Polishing your violin with a 
piece of silk will not injure it. It will help 
it, if anythimg.- 2. I would not advise you 
to expose your violin to the direct sunlight. 
3. Radio tones from a loud speaker will not 
affect your violin one way or the other. 4. 
The violin does not sound as brilliant in 
damp, foggy weather as it does in a clear, 
dry, crisp atmosphere, 5. The bow hair fails 
to grip the string at times from a variety 
of causes: the hair may be too old and worn 
out; the bow-stick may be of poor quality ; 
the bow hair may not be sufficiently rosined — 
with rosin of good quality; the strings of the 
violin may be worn out; scuffed, of the wrong 
size, false or of poor quality. Again, the fault 
may lie with the player’s faulty bowing. I 
cannot tell the exact cause without examining 
your violin and bow and hearing you play. 


Prodigies Young or Old 

H. G. D.—Almost without exception, the 
great violinists were prodigies, having com- 
menced the study of the violin from five to 
eight years of age. It is quite true that many 
prodigies fall by the wayside, without ever 
reaching the heights of virtuosity, but it is 
also true that none seem to scale the heights 
except those who begin the study of the vio- 
lin when small children. ‘ 


Factory-made Fiddle : 
hk. A. B.—The violins you speak of are 
factory made, and sell at wholesale at about 

$25 and at retail at from $40 to $50. 


To Play in Time 

H. T. Y.—A good way to teach your young 
pupil to play in time would be to get a book 
like ‘‘Hasiest Elementary Method for Violin,” 
Op. 38, by Wohlfahrt. The exercises in this 
book have a melodious accompaniment for the 
second violin that the teacher may play. The 
accompaniment of the second violin will help 
the pupil to keep correct time. ‘The two parts 
form pleasing duets also. 


Too High for Jumping is 
O. L.—It will not do you the slightest good 
to try and play the Paganini Caprices, with 
such a slight foundation as you say you have. 
one yourself to something you can really 
play. ’ ; 


Directions for Vibrato ; 

P. K.—You will find the information you 
wish on the yibrato by getting the little 
work, “The Violin and How to Master It, by 
ai oe Player” (Fischer, New York | 
ity). ; . 


Box, Fiddle 


“The Violin and How to Make it, by a Master 
of the Instrument.’”’ The writer of this book — 
would no doubt be gratified to learn that 
you have succeeded in making a violin solel 
by the directions in this book. I agree with 
you that the chapter about the “Savart Box 
Fiddle’ is of great interest and that eve 
amateur maker should try to make one, 


higher ideals of art and life, 
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ly. Please 
pieces for her. 

2. Another musical pupil is ten 
years old and has been studying sey- 
eral months but has very small 
ck What pieces should I give 

r 

3. Please give me the names of 
some good duets of Grade III.—M. 


suggest studies and 


1. You are wise in proceeding carefully 
with this pupil, since musical talent is 
often marred by an over-zealous desire 
to advance the pupil. ‘ 

Evidently she is now well into Grade 
III and should be ready for some of 
Bach’s Little Preludes. Loeschhorn’s Op. 
65, beginning with the second book, ought 
to be adapted to her case. For pieces I 
suggest Dussek’s La matinée, and Schu- 
bert’s First Three Waltzes, Op. 9. More 
popular are Austrian Song by Pacher and 
selections from Tchaikovsky's Album for 
the Young, Op. 39. 

2. I frequently recommend, in such a 
case, Lemoine’s Fifty Juvenile Studies, 


‘Op. 37, which are especially written for 
little 


hands. For pieces, the following 
ought to fit her capacity: Haydn, Andante 
from Surprise Symphony; Gurlitt, Slum- 
ber Song, Op. 101, No. 6; Beethoven, Al- 
legretto from Seventh S ymphony ; Poldini, 
Valse sérénade. 

All of these are published by the Presser 
Company. 

3. Standard Duet Players’ Album is a 
good collection of pieces, mostly in Grade 
Ill. For separate pieces, I suggest: Rath- 
bun, A May Day; Engelmann, Over Hill 
and Dale, Op. 270; F. P. Atherton, Mor- 
ris Dance, Op. 195. 


Playing Dance Plusic 


1. What book should, one study 
after Czerny-Liebling, Book 3? 

2. If a pupil chords with an old- 
time orchestra all night for dances 
will it stiffen the wrist? The pupil 
practices two hours a day. Dance 
music is easy, but some teachers say 
that it involves “too much chord- 
ing.” Under such circumstances, 
could the pupil ever realize his am- 
bition of oe a first-class 
pianist ?—A. B WwW. 


1. Try Moscheles’ Twenty-Four Char- 
acteristic Studies, Op. 70, Book 1.’ 

2. Anything which involves a continual 
expansion of the hand into octave posi- 
tion is liable to stiffen the wrist. Besides 
this danger in the “chording” process, 
there is the even greater objection to such 
dance playing that it tends to make the 
player machine-like and to deaden that 
personal and elastic style which is the hall- 
mark of artistic playing. 

If your pupil has genuine musical in- 
sight, he may be able to conteract these 
dangers by continual attention to looseness 
of the wrist, and by the cultivation of 
grace and flexibility in solo work. But 
he should thoroughly realize these dangers 
and be prepared to resist the baneful in- 
fluence of continual hack work. 


Answers to Gest Questions 
on Page 507 
1. Haydn wrote 125 symphonies; Mo- 
zart, 49; Beethoven, 9; Schubert, 10; 
Schumann, 4; Mahler, 9; Brahms, 4; 
Franck, 1. 
2. Don Juan, Till Eulenspiegel, Tod und 


ae erklaerung, and Also sprach Zarathustra. 


3. Igor Stravinsky. Russian. 

4. Four. Two. Franz Schubert. 

5. Goldmark was born in Keszthely, 
Hungary, in 1830, and died in Vienna, 1915. 
He was a noted violinist and composer. His 
Rustic Wedding Symphony and the orches- 


tral overtures Sakuntala and Sappho are 


lightful works which im still popular 
vith b syne Z 
sae ee 


GHE JCUSICAL HOME ‘READING GABLE 


Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
| Instructive and Interesting 
| Conducted by 

A. S. Garpett 


Beethoven's Deafness 


Like most deaf people, Beethoven was 
long in recognizing his infirmity to its full 
extent. After 1815 he could only commu- 
nicate with his friends by writing, yet in 
‘1822 he attempted to direct a rehearsal of 
“Fidelio,” with the pathetic results here 
related by a friend: 

“From the duet of the First Act,” says 
Schindler, “it was evident that he could 
hear nothing of what was going on. He 
kept back the pace considerably ; and whilst 
the orchestra followed his beat, the singer 
hurried the time. There followed general 
confusion. The usual leader of the or- 
chestra, Umlaf, suggested a short rest, 
without giving any reason; and after ex- 
changing a few words with the singers 
they began again. The same disorder 
broke out afresh. Another interval was 
necessary. The impossibility of continuing 
under Beethoven was evident; but how 
could they make him understand? No one 
had the heart to say to him, “Go away, poor 
unfortunate one, you cannot conduct.’ 

“Beethoven, uneasy and agitated, turned 


from side to side, trying to read the ex- 
pression of the different faces and to 
understand what the difficulty was: a 
silence came over all. Suddenly he called 
me in his imperious manner. When I 
was quite near to him, he handed me his 
pocket-book, and made signs to me to write. 
I put down these words: ‘I beg you not 
to continue; I will explain why .at your 


house.’ 
“With one leap he jumped quickly 
from the platform, saying to me, ‘Let 


us go quickly.” He ran straight to his 
house, went in and threw himself down 
on a sofa, covering his face with his hands ; 
he remained like that till dinner-time. At 
the table it was impossible to draw a word 
from him; he wore an expression of com- 
plete despondency and profound grief. 
After dinner when I wanted to leave him, 
he kept me, expressing a desire not to be 
left alone. . During the whole of 
my connection with Beethoven I do not 
know of any day which can compare with 
this awful day of November.” 


©he Coronation of John Philip Sousa 


Everybody knows that Sousa is “The 
March King.” How he came by the title 
he tells us himself in his “Marching 
Along.” The title was apparently of for- 
eign origin. 

“Some obscure brass-band journal pub- 
lished in England declared that America 
was entitled to the palm for the best mili- 
tary marches, and cited, among the com- 
posers of America who were doing good 
work in that line, Graffula, Downing, 
Reeves, Messud, Brooks and Sousa. The 


article continued: ‘The last named who, 
we understand, is conductor of the govern- 
ment band at Washington, is entitled to the 
name of ‘March King’ quite as much as 
Strauss is to that of ‘Waltz King.’ 

“My publisher showed me the article and 
an advertisement which he was issuing: 
‘You can hear his music from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from St. Lawrence to 
the Gulf Stream. The March King reigns 
supreme!’ The title has remained with 
me ever since,” 


Henselt, the Geacher 


ADOLPHE VON HENSELT, one of the fore- 
most pianists of his day and an aristocrat 
by birth, was also a fine if somewhat awe- 
inspiring teacher, according to Alice M. 
Diehl whose ‘Musical Memories” include 
some lessons with this artist. 

“He would come in,” she says, “in his 
white suit, a red fez on his head, a fly- 
flapper in his hand, and, motioning to his 
pupil to seat herself at the piano, would 
say in his short, brusque way, ‘Begin so- 
and-so,’” 

Some terrible moments would follow, 
too lengthily described for repetition, but, 
going on, “He would come slowly across 
the room, evidently struggling for self-mas- 
tery, and in a gentle manner of intense 
politeness, of overwhelming deference, 
would once more point out a long string of 
defects. In fact, the defects were so nu- 
merous that, indeed, every note seemed 
wrong, every finger misplaced. 

“‘Now you will be so very good as to 
begin again,’ he would add, with terrible 


sweetness. And while, strung up to the 
intensest pitch, she made a desperate at- 
tempt to do all that was required at once, 
he went to a side-table, took a huge spoon- 
full of some medicinal salts from a glass 
jar, mixed it in a tumbler of water, and 
drank it off. 

“Then perhaps there would be a milder 
quarter of an hour, he pacing and crying 
‘Falsch!’ and she stumbling through the 
piece and correcting. Then he would stop 
short, say ‘Stop!’ once more, and heave a 
huge sigh of utter hopelessness; then say- 
ing, ‘Get up,’ he would sit down and give 
what was the real lesson. 

“Tn ten or twenty minutes he would 
clearly and concisely teach a pupil enough 
for months of work. Not only did he lay 
down rules, but he also explained the why 
and the wherefore. He proposed problems 
but added their solutions. Enough said, 
according to his idea, he abruptly rose— 
and without another word stalked out of 
the room.” 


First Performance of Wagner's “Ring” 


Minnie Havuxk’s “Memories of a 
Singer” include recollections of the Bay- 
reuth Festival in 1876, when Wagner first 
produced his great trilogy, the “Nibelun- 


gen-Ring.” It began with “Rheingold” 
on Sunday, August 13. 
“We had to walk to the theater early on 
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Master Discs 
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“Fourth” which embodies instead the vital- 
ity and brilliance of pure optimism, thereby 
presenting a strange paradox. For the 
“Fourth” was written when the composer’s 
unhappy marriage of only nine weeks’ dura- 
tion had broken up in 1877 and when, after 
a period of deep mental depression, his 
health had given way, necessitating a trip 
to the Lake of Geneva in Switzerland 
under the care of his brother Anatole. 
Listening to this noble work one is cer- 
tainly never reminded of illness but instead 
of power, strength and health. 


Antar Symphony 


WO OTHER Russian composers after 

Tschaikovsky engage our attention on 
Columbia record No. 50130D. This dise 
contains the colorful third movement from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Antar 
and the bold and vigorous March from 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” both brilliantly 
performed by Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra. Here is a 
record that we believe every music-lover 
should be sure to hear—for its rhythmic 
vitality is a keen pleasure not too often en. 
countered. 

Other discs which we find meritoriously 
interpreted include operatic and 
arias and also several piano recordings. On 
Victor disc No. 8111 we hear Martinella, 
Pinza and the Metropolitan Opera Chorus 
sing the Temple Scene from the Ist Act 
of “Aida”; and on Columbia disc No. 
50135D we hear Bruna Rasa and Carlo 
Galefh sing the duet between Aida and 
her father from the 3rd Act. Both scenes 
prove convincingly projected and seem 
well worth adding to the operatic end 
of the musical library. On Brunswick 
record No. 50158 we find the lovely 
voice of Karin Branzell singing two 
popular contralto arias in her own richly 
resonant and humanistic manner. The first 
is Leonora’s air “O mio Fernando” from 
Donizetti's “La Favorita,” and the second 
is the famous hair-cutting siren Delilah’s 
so-called Spring Song from the first act of 
the French opera “Samson and Delilah.” 
On Brunswick disc No. 50131, we discover 
the popular pianist, Leopold Godowsky, 
playing two standard compositions in a 
manner to engage favorably the attention of 
both the music-lover and the student. His 
selections were Mendelssohn’s Rondo Ca- 
priccioso and Liszt’s Paraphase on the 
“Quartet from Rigoletto.” Harold Bauer, 
another popular pianist, we also heard pro- 
pitiously projected from Victor disc No. 
1373—in performances of an arrangement 
of Bach’s Chorale “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring” and Chopin’s “Impromptu in A 


Flat.” 


Symphony,” 


scenes 


The Greek Lyre Club 


To THE Erupr: 

We wish you to know 
have organized here. 

For each major scale played cuorreetly, with 
the metronome set at 120, I gave a ticket 
with that scale written on it, as well as the 
pupil's name and the date it was received. 
This, with the exception of the three enhar- 
monic scales (F sharp and G flat, B and @ 
flat, D flat and C sharp), for which I gave 
two tickets each, making fifteen in all. When 
a pupil had received the full number and 
could play any seale I asked for and recite 
the signature thereof, she was given the lyre 
pin purchased from The Theodore Presser 
Company. I told the pupils that when I had 
given out five pins we would organize a club. 

We had seven charter members to start 
with and a new member to initiate at the 
next meeting. 

I told the girls—all of High School age— 
about the old Greek Lyre and about ‘Ter- 
pander and Pythagoras adding the other 
strings to complete the octave. They were 
very attentive. When I asked them to select 
a name for our club they decided on “The 
Greek Lyre Club.” Our club whistle or eall 


about the club we 


cepsists of the four tones to which the 
original four stringed lyre was supposedly 
tuned. 

Lutv B. WHITE. 
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play French horn parts. As a temporary 
expedient this plan has many advantages. 
The two instruments are written in the 
same key and consequently the problems 
of transposition are eliminated. The 
melophone player may be encouraged by 
this experience to undertake the study of 
the French horn. The tone quality of the 
two instruments is quite different, how- 
ever, the melophone lacking the deep reso- 
nance and rich beauty of the French horn. 


Trombone and Harmonium 

HERE THE trombone is missing 

the important parts for that instru- 
ment are usually assigned to the ‘cello or 
the double bass. Sometimes a trombone 
solo may be given to the cornet, to be 
played an octave higher. 

The value of the harmonium, or reed or- 
gan, in a small and incomplete ensemble 
is not fully appreciated. Otherwise many 
an old harmonium stored away in some 
obscure attic would be hauled from its hid- 
ing place to become the center of the small 
orchestra. The mellow tones of the in- 
strument blend readily with string, wood 
wind and brass instruments and supply a 


‘rich harmonic background for the other 


instruments. Some of the stops may effec- 
tively be used in solo passages, especially 
as substitutes for the oboe, clarinet or flute. 
Quite a number of editions of music sup- 
ply regular parts for the organ or -har- 
monium, and, where this is not the case, 
an extra piano part can easily be adapted 
for the use of that instrument. 


Use of Scores 


Pee MUCH emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the value to’ the leader of the 
school orchestra of the use of full or- 
chestra scores. Publishers of music -for 
schools are beginning to supply scores for 
their orchestra selections, and this move 


on their part should be encouraged by the 
leaders who should equip their school 
libraries with as much of this type of 
music as possible. 

Score reading is not easily mastered, 
but it is one of the distinguishing marks 
of a real musician. Even during the proc- 
ess of acquiring this ability the leader will 
find the scores invaluable. They make 
practicable thoroughness of preparation 
for the orchestra rehearsal otherwise im- 
possible. The conductor can study every 
effect in advance and know exactly what 
to expect from each instrument in his or- 
chestra. The score enables the leader to 
anticipate the problems of missing instrt - 
ments and to cue in the essential missing 
melody and harmony tones in advance, 
thereby saving time and energy at the re- 
hearsal. This saving of time is of vast 
importance not only because it means 
greater accomplishment but also because 
it prevents the disorder which is so often 
the accompaniment of the periods which 
the leader must often spend in arranging 
substitutions m certain instruments or in 
finding and correcting false notes. 

Time is saved at the rehearsal also be- 
cause the leader has before him in the 
score the duplicate of every orchestral part 
and can refer to the score on every uncer- 
tain point or at every wrongly played pas- 
sage instead of going to the stands of the 
players and pouring over the parts to find 
the mistakes. The score also makes con- 
venient the indicating of entrances for the 
various instruments, a matter of vital im- 
portance both at rehearsals and perform- 
ances. 

Wise and discriminating substitutions for 
missing instruments tend to maintain an 
artistic balance of instrumentation thereby 
training the pérformers in the feeling for 
orchestral effects. This will often lead to 
an interest in the missing instruments 
which is the first step toward inducing 
talented students to undertake their study. 


EDUCATIONAL Stupby Nores 
(Continued from page 535) ’ 


singing. Formerly located in New York City, he 
is now a resident of Seattle, Washington. He is 
eminently equipped with what may be called the 
“vocal sense,” and this fact shows itself plainly in 
the songs he writes. 

The opening section of the song in question par- 
takes of the nature of recitative without actually 
being that type of singing. Later in the number 
there is some genuine recitative. 

The lovely melody commencing at the words, 
“Consider the lilies,’ should be sung deliberately 
and smoothly, Its charm will inspire the singer 
to do his very best in every way—in diction, in- 
tonation, and so forth. The comfort, expressed by 
this text from St. Luke, has been felt by un-num- 
bered thousands of Christians, and in our opinion 
these words have never been wedded to nobler 
music or music that better serves’ to intensify the 
meaning of the text. In the line, ‘‘Solomon in all 
his glory,’ all consonants should be forcefully 
enunciated. 


Because of You, by George Roberts. 


This is the second occasion on which Mr. Rob- 
erts has been represented in the music pages of 
our magazine. When his attractive piano solo, 
Mountain Dawn, appeared in a recent issue, we 
stated in these columns that its composer is a 
prominent American accompanist whose constant 
touring with leading artists leaves him all too 
little time for composition. Mr. Roberts’ song, 
Pierrot, written several years ago, has proven most 
successful. Here is a song of a different type but 
equally pleasing. 

Remember that allegretto signifies only slightly 
more than moderate speed. hen you come to 
the word “holiday,” do not sing something that 
sounds like “‘holaday.” 


Scene Pittoresque, by T. D. Williams. 

Mr. Williams was born in Wysox, Pennsylvania, 
in 1865. Of all his compositions, those for the 
violin are the most liked, particularly the famous 
Melody in D. 

The present number is, to our mind, the most 
convincing he has yet composed. Its sections are 
nicely contrasted; its phrases are well balanced; 
and the bowing is not difficult for the well-ground- 
ed young violinist. 


Country Dance, by Georg Eggeling. 
Herr Eggeling was born 
in Braunschweig in 1866. 
His training in music was 
characteristically thorough, 
and was received at the: 
Breslaun Music School in 
Berlin and from private 
teachers, amongthem 
Doctor Eduard Frank. As 
a composer and musical 
editor he has had a not- 
able career. In America 
he is best known for his 
likeable piano pieces. 
he themes of this 
dance are truly rustic, 
light-hearted, _unsophisti- * *— 
cated. In the Trio, notice 
the episode in A major, 
as well as the skillful modulation to D-flat. The 
composer’s technic in composition is indeed great; 
it never lags behind his fertile inventiveness. 


G. Eccerine 


Harmonies du Soir, by J. Frank Fry- 
singer. 

The title means ‘“‘Evening Harmonies.” The use 
of French titles by ordinarily English-speaking 
composers is common and may well be explained 
by the fact that French is a more mellifluous, more 
musical language than English. This is doubtless 
why Cyril Scott, for example, called his Negro 
dance Danse Négre; and a thousand other in- 
stances could be cited. 


This is an exceptionally effective recital num- | 


ber, if your organ has chimes and a harp; and it 


is still very beautiful without these attachments. . 


Substitutes for the chimes and harp are suggested 
by the composer. 

At first, the extra-staff notes—that is, the notes 
lying outside the staff and requiring leger lines— 
may puzzle you. In the second measure of the 
solo, the lowest note is D-sharp. Similarly in the 
seventh measure the lowest note is D. The arpeg- 
gio section is in E-flat, a pleasant key-change from 
a sharp key. The modulation back to the “home 
key’’ is accomplished by means of an augmented 
sixth chord. 


“To cultivate art, to love it and to foster if is entirely compatible with 


all that makes a successful business man?’—Otto H. Kaun. 


" 
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You Gell? 


(an 


. What is a Scale? 


FW hm e& 


5. What American grand opera has been most often per- 


formed in public? 


6. Who is credited with having first employed the crossing of 
hands in keyboard execution ? 


7. In what great work is the familiar song, “O rest in the 


Lord’? 


8. Name in order the pitches of the Harmonic Minor Scale 
with five sharps in the signature. 


9. In what sonata is there a famous Turkish March? 


10. What is a Coda? 


TURN TO PAGE 548 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Taz Erups Music Macazine month 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to a group of musicloving 
friends. Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


reception room reading table. 


. What does the upper figure of a time signature indicate ? 
. How is the Augmented Sixth Chord derived ? 


. Who was the organist who had Weber and Meyerbeer 
as pupils, and about whom Browning wrote a poem? 


Grour 
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@he Prima Donna's Waist 


By H. EpMonp ELVERSON 


Earty in the last quarter of the last 
century the name of Marie Tempest be- 
came a household word in American mu- 
sical circles where light opera, of the better 
type then so popular, was appreciated. 
Those were days, too, when the prima 
donna of a light opera company had ‘to 
have more than mere physical charms, 
however helpful those might be toward 
‘popularity. She must have a voice, and 
she must know, too, how to use it. 

It was into such a time that winsome 
Marie Tempest came, and saw, and con- 
quered. Then someone discovered that she 
had still higher possibilities, and off she 
went to “Dear Old London Town” for 
study. 

Now, at that time Manuel Garcia was 
still reaping the professional rewards of 
having saved Jenny Lind’s voice. He was 
the lodestar of the aspiring singer; and 
to him went Marie Tempest. 

Incidentally, it so happened that those 
were the days of the “wasp waist.” And 


Miss Tempest had one of the ‘“waspiest” 


waists that ever light opera “fan” had 
looked upon. Its eighteen inches of girth 
was its possessor’s pride. 

Miss Tempest appeared for her appointed 
audition with the redoubtable Garcia. The 
master’s eyes at once encompassed that 
frail waist; at least they seemed to see 
all the way around it. 

“Miss Tempest,” he said with calm but 
crushing finality, “go home and release 
your stays at least six inches; then I can 
hear you sing.” 

Miss Tempest did so; and, under the 
guidance of her mentor, she became for 
years one of London’s favorites in opera, 
oratorio and concert, as well as later on 
the legitimate dramatic stage. 

All of which but points the varied paths 
to fame. And it is with this in mind that 
we are presenting to our readers the New 
ErupE Gallery of Musical Celebrities, a 
group of which appears in this issue. 
These portraits and biographies, which 
have been offered in past numbers of THE 
Erupe, may be secured by correspondence 
with the publisher. 
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NO QUESTIONS WILL BB 
ANSWERED IN “THEETUDE” 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD- 


To Become a Virtuoso Pianist. 


Q. JI beyan to study the piano at the age 
of eleven, After three years’ lessons from a 
good teacher I had to discontinue for financial 
reasons. Then I took again from another 
teacher for cight months, only to find that my 
fingers had become stiff, after four years’ 
idleness. I have long, slender fingers but do 
not have perfect control over them. Will 
you kindly advise me how to become a “self- 
taught virtuoso-pianist’—what exercises and 
pieces to use? As it means very much to me, 
I would appreciate your answer very ie hd 

R..R 


A. No one could advise you without see- 
ing you and hearing you play. From your 
own description of your deficiencies, it is to 
be feared that your chances of virtuosity afre 
somewhat slim. The best and only advice to 
be given you is to consult a recognized, com- 
petent piano teacher, one who is reputed for 
fair, disinterested decisions; then abide by 
his or her verdict. ‘Virtuoso’ means ‘one 
who is remarkably excellent in the technic 
of playing.” It’s a long, long way to Mount 
Parnassus; but you might get there. Please 
let me know how you succeed. 


The Natural Harmonic Basis of the 
Major and Minor Triads. 
Q. I know that the major triad 


is based on the harmonic series, above a given 
tone, thus: 5 


I have read that the minor triad: 
Ex.3 


or 


is based on the harmonic series “below” a 


given tone, thus: . 
Ex.4 


ay 
po 
5 =—— 


Do these “harmonics below” really exist, 
or is it only @ supposition? In all that J 
have read about acoustics I have not found 
any mention of harmonics below.—J. C., 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

A. Your understanding of the major triad 
(Bx. 1) as being based on the harmonic se- 
ries (Ex. 2) is perfectly correct. In Ex. 3 
you have accurately written a minor triad; 
but to show that it is formed or based upon a 
harmonic series from a generating or funda- 
mental note is quite another matter. Another 
name much employed for “harmonic” is Over- 
tone, by which we understand that from a 
low note, called the generator, over notes or 
tones, are heard, as in your Ex. 2. Go to 
your piano, put down the damper pedal quiet- 
ly and keep it down; with your right hand 
strike forcibly (but exactly, without touching 
any other note) the low C, two lines below 
the bass stave. Listen intently and you will 
distinctly hear the over tones (harmonics) of 
Ex. 2. Some very talented musicians have 
argued inversely that the minor triad is 
evolved from a high note by descending in 
like progression of intervals. It looks pretty 
on paper, but the under tones are not excited 
and therefore cannot be heard. Therefore, 
they do not exist. You are right. 


Broken Chords, Correct Playing and 
Fingering, Chopin’s Etude, Phras- 
ing 
Q. I-IV. What is the correct playing 
and fingering of broken chords in various 

forms and positions? V. What is the correct 

accent in interpreting measures 32, 36, 38,. 30, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 of Chopin’s Etude, Op. 
10, No. 3% There is a sixteenth note con- 
cluding a phrase on the first beat in each 

of these measures, and I cannot decide 

Marla ay should or should not be stressed. 

—F. FE. B. 


Question AND An SWER DepaRTMENT 


Conducted By ArtHuR De GuICHARD 


— 


DRESS OF THE INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO’ 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB’ 
LISHED WITH QUESTION, 


A (Questions LIv, inclusive have been — 


treated by letter.) “Broken chord” is an- 
other name for Arpeggio under which title 
it is usually indexed. V. The phrases in each 


of these examples are plainly indicated as 


ending on the first beat of each measure, a 
sixteenth-note marked staccato; a new phrase 
begins immediately on the next ‘sixteenth- 
note. Therefore the sixteenth-note ending 
the phrase should be played as a thirty-sec- 
ond note, unstressed. The stress will be 
given to the following note which begins an- 
other phrase (of 2, 4, 8 or 16 sixteenth- 
notes). 


A Trill Treatise, Accents for Rapid 
Seales, When to Play “Bach's Forty- 
eight” 

Q. (i) Will you please advise me as to 
some particular treatise or work to improve 
the playing of trills? (ii) In playing a rapid 
scale passage should groups of notes be 


accented according to the time-signatures? - 


(iti) Would you advise @ siath-yrade piano 
pupil to take up Bach’s “Well Tempered 
Clavichord,” not having heretofore been given 
it? If so, with what end in view ?—C. M. W., 
Massachusetts. 

A. (i) “Hwercises et Htudes pour le 
Trille’ (Exercises and Studies for the Trill), 
by Isidor Philipp, published by Jacques 
Heugel, Paris, France, is a work such as you 
request. (ii) No. After the first note of 
the scale there should be no accent whatever, 
your chief aim being to obtain a perfectly 
even touch throughout. However, when prac- 
ticing scale passages you will read the notes 
in their groups, mentally sensing their group 
initials but without stressing any note after 
the initial note. Let the scales be practiced 
crescendo and diminuendo without pedal but 
with steadily increasing or diminishing 
weight of touch. (iii) Most decidedly. But 
do not plunge into them without proper prepa- 
ration. Study, first of all, Bach’s ‘“Two- 
part and Three-part Inventions.” Learn to 
play these from memory. When you can do 
so, study the ‘48.’ You ask—with what end 
in view? “Chiefly that of becoming a thor- 
ough musician.’’ Music, in its best expres- 
sion, consists of harmony and counterpoint : 


harmony or the construction of chords con- — 


sidered perpendicularly, as though built upon 
an actual foundation; counterpoint, or the 
free flow of melodies and the interlacing of 
melodies (here the viewpoint is horizontal) 
which, in the course of their progression 
form chords. By the study of the “Jnven- 
tions” and of the “48” all of this may be ac- 
quired: you will be able to examine the con- 
struction of a composition in chords—(har- 
mony)—up and down, and in parallel lines 
from left to right (counterpoint), noting the 
dovetailing of the different parts and their 
resultant harmonies. Without the knowledge 
of both harmony and counterpoint, the stu- 
dent is but a lop-sided, lame musician: with 
the knowledge of both acquired, hitherto un- 
imagined’ beauties are disclosed, and the play- 
er’s powers of interpretation are greatly 
multiplied. \ 

Q. Please tell me how to play the fol- 
lowing: 


“DouBTruL,” Ashland, Oregon. 
A. This is a simple arpeggio or broken 
chord. The bass part is played by the left 
hand, fifth finger on the G, followed at once 
by the third finger on D, then the first fin- 
ger on B 


The three notes are to be played rapidly 
in that order, with a rolling motion of 
the hand. The treble note G must be 
played simultaneously with the bass C on 
the first beat. The damper pedal should be 
pressed down with the first beat. 


Advice for Precocious Pupils 


Two of my pupils are exceptionally 


gifted, a boy of 13, who has marvelous tech- 
nie, great speed and freedom, and a girl of 


(Continued on page 558) 
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JUSICAL EDUCATION 
IN. THE HOME 


MarcGARET WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tue Etupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


and address of the inquirer. 


Conducted by 


ITH THE coming of July every 
mother is confronted with the 
problem of keeping busy the chil- 
dren who are released from the regular 
routine of school life. Therefore, remem- 
bering the old proverb about mischief and 


the idle hands, she should plan something 


\ 


definite to keep these hands employed. 
Music is undoubtedly the best “something” 
she can select for this purpose, because it 
actually does keep the hands busy while 
it entertains and instructs the mind. 

The vacation season should be made the 
harvest-time for music study for those 
who have taken up the work, and it is 
by far the very best period in.the year 
for beginning lessons. If the children are 
already started in music-study, then the 
number of lessons taken per week should 
be increased, as should also the length and 
frequency of the practice periods, that all 
possible progress may be made during va- 
cation. 

Having had the drill in habits of study 
for the school year the child’s mind is 
trained to a certain degree, has acquired 
to some extent the ability to concentrate 
and is prepared to.meet new problems. 

On the other hand, if the child is al- 
lowed to amuse himself in a desultory 
fashion for the entire three months of 
vacation, there must be a new adjustment 
to the discipline of study when school days 
‘return and receptivity and the habit of 
concentration are again to be cultivated. 
Therefore, when you have given the child 
a complete “vacation” of one or two 
weeks for refreshment and recuperation, 
after the strain of final examinations and 
the terror from the fear that they “may 
not pass” is over, you will be wise to start 
in with a definite and well-planned music 
schedule for the remainder of the vacation 
season, 


Vacation Music School 

i be YOUR community supports a regu- 

larly organized vacation music school, 
put the tiny children in one of the be- 
ginning classes where they will have a 
short daily lesson in rhythmics and ear 
and melody training, which is after all 
largely a playtime of dancing, singing and 
listening. Then by fall you will find 
them ready for a regular weekly lesson, 
and throughout the school year they will 
be prepared to pursue music-study without 
physical or mental strain. If there is no 
such institution in your neighborhood, try 
to interest some one of the local private 
teachers in organizing a beginning class 


of this type, using your influence with 


A 


; 


other mothers in the community in get- 
‘ting together a large enough membership 
to make its continuance interesting to the 
“pupils and financially possible for the 
teacher. 


With the older children, already pro- 
ficient in the subject, there is no better 
place for vacation music study than in 
some one of the summer camps specializ- 
ing along this line. Since these camps are 
becoming more numerous and are _ in- 
creasing in popularity every year, you 
will possibly find one in your immediate 
locality. If not, here again is your op- 
portunity to do a helpful and definite 
piece of work for your own and your 
neighborhood children, by interesting and 
assisting some one of the local teachers 
in organizing such a group and establish- 
ing a camp. 

There are several reasons why this 
method of study is to be desired, and 
they may be briefly stated. In such an 
atmosphere the children will have the 


spur of competition, intimate companion- - 


ship in study—something the pupil of a 
private teacher often lacks—and the tre- 
mendous advantage of ensemble practice, 
than which: there is nothing so valuable 
for ear-training and accuracy of expres- 
sion. 

The opportunity for supervised recrea- 
tion shared with others will thus be 
provided. Such work is always more en- 
joyable when done in companionship, be- 
cause there is the same spur of competi- 
tion and the exhilaration of numbers en- 
gaged in a like occupation. Ch Jdren will 
not take regular gymnastic exercises nor 
follow special body-building schedules if 
they must do the work alone. Further, in 
the close association of camp life, the spirit 
of good sportsmanship is developed— 
something the serious music student often 
lacks—just because of the introspective 
character of the subject and for the fur- 
ther reason that proficiency in the art 
comes only as the result of long hours of 
isolated practice, meditation and self-com- 
munion. 

The following interesting letter, taken 
from the Junior Bulletin of The National 
Federation of Music Clubs, gives us a 
vivid picture of daily life in a summer 
music camp. 

Dear Juniors: 

Can you imagine a summer at a camp 
where all the sports (swimming, tennis, 
riding, baseball and others) are added to 
chamber music? This summer has been 
the most delightful I have ever known. 
Each person is interested in some in- 
strument. A trio (violin, cello and piano), 
a quartet of violins, a quintet of four 
violins and cello with piano accompani- 
ment, and a string quartet are among the 
larger groups. 

The Camp directors are very interesting 
instructors. Every Sunday we have a con- 
cert given by the members of the staff or 


(Continued on page 548) 
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~~ Summer Practice 
By W. HANLON 


Ir sEEMS that there is a great deal more 
time lost in music practice than is justi- 
fiable. Spasmodic practice and lessons 
discontinued for different reasons not only 
keep the child from progressing as he 
should but decrease interest. Each time 
he has to “start again” he has to overcome 
the lack of agility as well as the lack of 
interest. This takes time and energy on 
the part of the mother, child and pupil and 
is an added expense. 

During the school term school lessons 
and activities are apt to crowd out music. 
Sometimes chilly rooms. during 
seasons of the year make practice at home 
impossible. Why, then, should not parents 
make the most of the long vacation period, 
when “neither interference is present? 

The household tasks assigned to children 
in the home do not often require much 
time. They have niany hours left in which 
to romp. Some object to the heat; but one 
is never so hot as when one is trying to 
keep cool. Something to do keeps the 
mind off the heat. 

The child who has the responsibility of 
definite practice periods enjoys his recrea- 
tion better for having completed definite 
tasks. He finds that he has more time to 
play, if he makes up his mind to practice 
at set times and does it promptly, than if 
he dallies around trying to put it off. 

Practicing music helps to keep develop- 
ing the powers of concentration and ob- 
servation. But a child who has given his 
mind complete relaxation for an extended 
period of time can be bought back to 


certain 
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serious study only with great difficulty, 

If the music teacher leaves for a vacation 
or for further study he should leave sug- 
gestions as to summer work and should 
likewise appoint one of his advanced stu- 
dents to overlook the progress of his 
younger pupils:’ A mother who has some 
knowledge of music and who has followed — 
her child’s progress can very often assist 
the child to keep ,what he has already 
learned and encourage him to advance. © 
Tue Erupe with its variety of tuneful 
pieces and accompanying descriptions and | 
directions will be of admirable service in 
the home at such a time. : 

Even if the family is away for a con- 
siderable length of time there is usually 
an available piano to be found and a store — 
where an Erupe can be bought. 

Those who keep up their music practice 
in summer are more likely to enjoy the 
company of others who play some musical 
instrument. Thus inspiration is furnished, 
as children all like to do as Mary and 
Jimmie do. 

If the mother systematically plans 
music practice in summer, shortening the 
periods and distributing them during the 
parts of the day most pleasant for practice, 
the children will profit greatly. But she 
should insist on regularity and promptness 
in so far as possible during the season. 

It is well at the beginning of the autumn 
season to provide little extra pleasures 
for children who are faithful and who 
have practiced in such a way as to accom- 
plish some measure of advancement. 


for 


LETTERS FROM ETUDE FRIENDS 


A Hot Note 


To THE ETUDE: 

A little piano pupil of mine, age eight 
years, simply could not remember the mean- 
ing of staccato when she saw a dot above 
or below a note. Finally I asked whether 
she had ever burned her fingers. She an- 
swered with a vigorous nod. 

“Very well,” said I, “now just make be- 
lieve that that key is very hot. Would you 
keep your finger on it very long? Show me 
what you would do.” 

It worked! And at her next lesson, upon 
being asked what was meant by staccato, 
she replied, “It’s-a hot note.” 


ELIZABETH JOANND SCHULZ, 


Teaching for Character 


To THE ETUDE: 


I long felt that I could help my pupils 
more if I gave them a friendly sort of beauty 
in my studios, so I put soft colored oriental 
rugs on my floors, turquoise and gold drap- 
eries, fresh flowers (all through the year) 
to look upon, deep, comfortable chairs to 
rest in before lessons, a grand piano to in- 
spire the ear. 

In my early teaching a mother brought 
her young son to me hoping to interest him 
jn something. He would not work, go to 
school nor do anything but smoke cigarettes. 
IT hunted for songs that are “character build- 
ing’ like Will’s “Be the Best of Whatever 
You Are,” and Cadman’s ‘Builder,’ had him 
establish them as a part of his thinking and 
kept him at them for a year. One day he 
told me he was giving up bis smoking—it 
didn’t do him any good and impaired his 
breathing. Later, when he told me he had 
taken a_position and his mother came with 
tears of gratitude running down her cheeks, 
I felt more of a thrill than I ever received 


from an admiring audience. I have done 
the same thing many times since and it 
works. f I can do this with my limited op- 


portunities in this small community, what 
cannot the teachers who have access to the 
big musical libraries and music stores ac- 
complish? —AMANDA M. VPAxson. 


When Teacher Plays 
To rHp Drupy: 5 
Often at the close of a music lesson the 
pupil may ask the teacher to play the new 


piece over. This helps a great deal, as the 
pupil is able to hear just how it should 


sound and will try harder “to play it like 
teacher.” 

Several times the teacher may play a selec- 
tion or two, and the children tell their 
mothers about it. The mothers in turn are 
quite likely to recommend her to their friends. 

What better advertisement could a young 
teacher have than her own playing? The per- 
fect willingness to play for a few members 
now and then after a lesson is finished is as 
gone a recommendation as one would wish to 

ave. : 

The ability to play well is as much a part 
of the teacher’s qualifications as is her knowl- 
edge of music or gift of imparting it. She 
may lose a little time in playing over selec- 
tions, but the good will and respect that she 
gains more than makes up for it. 

Horn C. WATERS. 


Memory Training 
To THE ETUDE: 

Marks of expression, time signatures and 
other musical symbols often hold no meaning 
for the student. To do away with this 
unhappy condition it is a good plan to have 
a fairly large slate upon the piano. As a 
student enters the teacher writes clearly upon 
the slate some such statement as “Scherzando 
means playfully.” At the end of the lesson 
she asks the student to read the word care- 
fully, noting particularly spelling and mean- 
ing. For several seconds before leaving the 
studio he looks at the words carefully until 
he thinks he has their meaning firmly im- 
printed upon his memory. 

Then the teacher asks him to try to re- 
member them until he reaches home where 
he is to jot them down. In order to retain 
the sentence and its meaning, he will neces- 
sarily repeat it constantly to himself on his 
way home, whatever the distance. This alone 


would enable him to memorize it. The 
teacher should repeat this plan at every 
lesson for six weeks until six names and 


meanings have been given. At the end of 
that period the student should be asked to 
produce all the definitions on paper. Should 
the spelling and meaning of the words be 
absolutely correct a small reward should be 
given. 

It has been found by actual tests that 
holding definitions in the mind and then 
writing them down on paper is much more 
effective than merely listening to directions. | 
The interest is still more enhanced if two 
or three grades compete against one another. 


DoroTHy BUSHBLL, 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


SSS 


Alice In Pusic-Land 
By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 
THe Two Litre: BortLes—CHarter II 
(Continued from last month) 


Alice stared and stared at the words 
printed on the gate. Could they be really 
true? she wondered. She looked again. 
Yes, they were true enough. Alice sighed 
deeply. 


j 

re, 

7 “But there’s no use sighing,” she scolded 

herself. “It's really your own fault. You 

might have known that it would be just 
as hard to travel through Music-Land as 
is was to travel through Wonderland, what 
with the mouse and the Mock Turtle and the 
Queen and the Duchess and all the others. 

i Now, if you'd only practice, say—” 

; As Alice was counting up the hours she 
might have practiced, but never had, her 
eyes fell on a piano that stood on her side 
-of the little gate. On top of the piano 

1 stood two little bottles, one which had the 


~ 


words printed on it, “Fast Tempo. Use 
Sparingly,” and the other one, “Slow 
Tempo. Use frequently.’ The names 


oS fs 
FREQUENTLY 


_ sounded all very well, of course, and Alice 
remembered the many times she had read 
them at the top of her music and then 
forgotten all about them. But still she 
thought very deeply before she tasted 
either bottle. Her teacher had recom- 
mended Slow Tempo so many times that 
she was decidedly suspicious of it, and as 
to the Fast Tempo, she had always liked 
that the best, even though it had gotten her 
into plenty of trouble time and again. So 
she took the top off the bottle with the 
Fast Tempo words, and drank it down 

one swallow. 
The swallow of Fast Tempo made Alice 
eel exceedingly good, but it did not help 
‘fingers in the least! As soon as she 
down to play at the piano, they jumped 
d leaped about in the air like excited 
ywns, and in no way could she hold them 
ill. They would not play the melody 
wanted 1 to, and they hop-scotched 
on the na decidedly queer fash- 

on next page) 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A. GEST 


Patriotic Songs of the Nations 


By Giapys Hopson Leacu 


WHEN you sing our own patriotic songs, 
such as dmerica or Star Spangled Banner, 
have you ever wondered about the patriotic 
songs which the children of other nations 
sing? Today all the nations of the world 
are so closely connected by cable or tele- 
graph, steamship or airplane, that it seems 
very necessary to know about the people, 
their homes, their customs, and, above all, 
their music, because music is the universal 
language. 

All people naturally love liberty, and you 
will find that many patriotic songs are 
based on the desire to secure liberty, or 
the joy of liberty already secured. One of 
the greatest cries for liberty is the French 
national song, La Marseillaise. 

The words and music were both written 
by Rouget de Lisle on the night of April 
24,1792. The author was a soldier and en- 


mance) 


ge Sond at Ynomee. awake to ea 


gineer as well as a poet and musician, 
One curious thing about him is that he was 
a Royalist and not one of the common 
people who were rebelling. Although he 
stirring song of liberty, he 


nearly lost his life in the French Revolu- 
tion, while his song was used as the battle 
song of the Revolutionists. 

The Italians have a favorite national 
anthem which is called Garibaldi’s Hymn. 


aly 


Garibaldi was an Italian patriot who led 
his countrymen against their tyrannical 
rulers. The melody and rhythm of this 
song will remind you somewhat of the 
Marseillaise. The Italians, who are an 
excitable people, sing this song with a great 
deal of spirit. 
as to just who wrote this song, and, if you 
look it up, you will find two or three differ- 
ent names given by as many different 
authorities. 


God. Prt Serve our qnaeins 


Pe ot 


There is some disagreement 


Austria is the ofly country that can 
boast that her national song was written 
by one of the world’s great composers. 
Most of the writers of patriotic songs are 
known only for a single composition, but 
Joseph Haydn is known for many. His 
oratorios, symphonies, chamber music, and 
piano sonatas are loved and known wher- 
ever music is heard. 

The people of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have always loved two things—liberty 
and their native land. The Norwegian song 
begins : 


Novuray - 


Yes we love With tend de votim 
Nerwoy's Menmlan daAewes. 


The composer of this song, Rikard Nor- 
draak, was a friend of the great Nor- 
wegian composer, Grieg. The official 
Swedish song is sung to the same tune as 
our America, but the common people sing 
From Swedish Hearts a Song Did Rise, 


Suxdea- 


Wieat Swedish hearts a Fug 
Bad nse. 

by Adolf Lindblad. He was the teacher 
of the famous Swedish singer, Jenny Lind. 

The author of Denmark’s national song 
is not known. The song has been used 
as a national song since 1775 and existed 
even before that time. 


Denwmazle - 


Wuing Christian stood. betme mast 


$n Smeke and misT- 


And then, the great country whose 
Janguage is our language also—England! 
Her national song is God Save the King and 
its tune is our America again. In fact they 
had it first and we borrowed it from them. 
The exact origin of this melody is not 
definitely known. It was probably an old 
Saxon folk song, but the English composer, 


‘Henry Carey, is usually given the credit 


for it. The melody is used as a national 
song by more countries than any other 
patriotic melody. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Tlajor Scale Signatures 


By GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


G has one sharp, 
G flat has six flats. 
Added together make seven. 


D has two sharps, 
D flat, five flats, 


Added make seven. 


A has three sharps, 
A flat, four flats. 


Added make seven. 


E has four sharps, 
E flat, three flats, 


Added make seven. 


B has five sharps, 
B flat, two flats, 
Added make seven. 


F sharp has six sharps, 
F, one flat, 
Added make seven. 


Seven is a magic number 
In the land of Scales, 
Always helps you to remember 
If you learn these tales. 


Tusical Riddles 
By Oca C. Moore 


1. Why are measures of music like ad- 
joining fields? 

2. What cannot be stopped but must al- 
ways be counted? 

3. Why is rhythm like a doctor’s visit? 

4. What in 


weight ? 


music never gives short 


5. Which tones on the keyboard give 
comfort? 

6. Why are rests and notes like auto- 
matic traffic signs? 

7. What is it that should express a 
thought yet is not always allowed to do 
sor 

ANSWERS 

1. They have bars between them. 

2. Time. 

3. In each, the pulse must be felt. 

4. A scale. 

5. E’s (ease). 

6. They tell us to stop or go. 
7. A phrase. 


My piano is a lovely thing, 
I dust it every day, 

And after I’m through practicing 
I put my books away. 


JULY 
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‘Patriotic Songs of the Nationse 


(Continued from page 545) 


The English have another popular pa- 
triotic song called Rule Britannia. Dr. 
Arne composed the music about 1750 and 
James Thomson the words. Beethoven ad- 
mired the melody so much that he wrote a 
set of Variations on it for piano solo. You 
will find Rule Britannia rather a difficult 


Cugland. 


God Save oun QAacims King 
rt live on noble Wu 

~ ie Wig 
Goa save Tu Kuq: 
Gend huw OiaeTnims 
Habey md. glerows 

mg Te DLign Own US, 
God Sasrn me Wang | 


song to sing and will probably agree with 
the English people in preferring the simple 
melody of God Save the King: : 


Japan's national song is very old, and 
the words are very poetic. It is called in 
Japanese Kimi ga yo. 


Yap am - 


May ow Qdacinue Emprrer Ary 
tl a thousand , Yea, Ten Thousand 
Ycors shall moll. TU the Somds tu 


The Rnoeklet yaw te Slants ame 
Wu moses om these pebbles 


imenalds Make. 


Sometimes you will find different words 
to these foreign songs, but that is because 
they have been translated into English by 
various people. 

The love of native land is common to all 
people, and so all nations have their “own 
patriotic songs the singing of which stirs 
the soul, whether the songs be sung in a 
foreign country or in our own America. 


Omericer. . 


oh Soy. Can UM see, by the dawu's fanly Lu@h\, 
Whak So Proudly We hailed ab Ter tuiliqhts las qhamna? 


Little Biographies for Club Deetings 


As a great many clubs omit their 
meetings during the summer months, the 
regular “Little Biography” series will be 
omitted this month, too. Instead, a few 
extra names will be considered—names 
of composers who did very fine things 
and who had a great deal of influence 
upon the times in which they lived but 
who yet are not as outstanding in the 
history of music as the composers in 
the “Little Biography” series which has 
included thus far twenty composers from 
Bach (1685-1750) to Massenet (1842- 
1912). 

One really great composer, with whom 
the “Little Biography” series might have 
begun, was Palestrina, and the only reason 
that he was included was that he 
lived before Bach—with whom present 
day music is said to begin—and because 
his compositions are all “polyphonic” 
church music without accompaniment. and 
consequently impossible for Junior meéet- 
ings to produce. Besides, there are not 
given many opportunities of hearing these 
except occasionally in the large cities. He 
lived in Italy from 1526 to 1594 and, as 
people are beginning to know his music 
and appreciate his worth, there will no 
doubt be more opportunities in the near 
future to hear it than there have been in 
the past. 

Monteverdi was very important in Italy 
as an opera composer. He even “re- 
formed” the opera as it existed at that 
time and made several improvements and 
changes in the manner of writing operas. 
He lived from 1567 to 1643. 

Alessandro Scarlatti was another Italian 
opera writer of the seventeenth century 


not 


(1659-1725) and his son, Domenico Scar- 
latti (1685-1757), wrote for the “harpsi- 
chord,” one of the forerunners of the mod- 
ern piano. 
Jean-Baptiste Sully (1639-1687 


Was 


born in Italy but spent his life in France.) 


He held the position of ‘‘court composer” 
to the King of France, Louis XIV. 

Also in France were Frangois Couperin 
(Franswa Kooper-an), 1668-1733, who 
was organist in the royal chapel and Jean 
Philippe Rameau (Ram-mo), 1683-1764, 
who was remarkable*as a musical child, 
playing clavier (another forerunner of 
the piano), organ and violin. He wrote 
many operas one of which, was revived 
in Paris recently. 

Another Bach, Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach (1714-1788), was the son of the 
great John Sebastian Bach and wrote a 
great deal of very fine music in various 
forms. 

Some English composers of this early 
period were William Byrd, Thomas Tallis, 
Henry Purcell (1658 to 1695) and Dr. 
Arne who died in 1778. Dr. Arne re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Music from 
Oxford University. 

These are some of the composers whose 
names it is well to know, and those of 
you who have good memories for dates 
may find it useful to know the dates as 
well as the names. But those of you to 
whom dates are troublesome need not try 
to remember them. Confine your efforts 
in that direction to the more important 
composers in the “Little Biography” se- 
ries—and there are lots of important ones 
yet to come! 


How Geddy Played for the Boy Scouts 
By Griapys M. STEIN 


“T yust hate counting! It gets me all 
mixed up,” said Teddy at his music lesson. 

“T know how you feel about it, Teddy, 
but have you ever watched soldiers march- 
ing?” asked his. teacher, Miss Ray. 

“Sure, I have,” said Teddy. 

“Well,” continued the teacher, “did they 
all march with the same step and rhythm?” 

“Why, of course, it wouldn’t be marching 
if they didn’t,” replied Teddy. 

“And your playing won’t be music until 
you learn to keep correct time, Teddy,” said 
Miss Ray. 

The next Monday when school was out 
Teddy went to the studio for his lesson. 

“My lesson is better to-day, Miss Ray, 
and, say, that counting did help, too,” con- 
fessed , Teddy. 

“I’m glad to hear that,” said Miss Rey. 

The lesson went well, Teddy making 
fewer mistakes than ever before. 

“If you keep working like that I shall 
be proud of you!” exclaimed Miss Ray as 
he finished the last piece. 

Two weeks later the boy who played for 
the gymnasium class was ill and couldn’t 
play. 

“The music isn’t hard, but it requires a 
player who has good rhythm,” said Miss 
Watson, the gymnasium teacher, as she 
looked over the class for a substitute. 

“Let me try it?” asked Teddy. 

“I’m afraid it wouldn’t be any use, Teddy. 
You know I have tried you twice before 
this and you couldn’t do it,” said Miss 
Watson. “I’m sorry, but rhythm is very 
important in the class drill.” 

“Please, Miss Watson, just let me try it 
once!” pleaded Teddy. 

Miss Watson hesitated—he had been so 


careless the other times. But she decided 
it would take less time to try him than to 
talk. “Very well,’ she said. “Come and 
try this music.” 

He took his seat at the piano, studied the 
time-signature, notes and tempo marks and 
then started to play. 

At the end of the second line she said, 
“that will do, Teddy, I'll be glad to have 
you play for us to-day.” 

The class drill went off finely, Teddy's 
rhythmic playing putting spirit into the 
work, 

Miss Watson was called to the other side 
of the gymnasium before he could say any 
thing, and he saw that she and the Principal 
were talking and watching him. But in his 
hurry to get to the history class he soon 
forgot about them. 

At his next lesson Miss Ray said, “Miss 
Watson called on her way home from 
school and told me how well you played 
for the gymnasium class. And I have some 
more news for you, also.” 

“What is it?” asked Teddy. 

“The Principal of your school wants you 
to play for the drill that the boy scouts are 
to give on the Fourth of July.” 

“Why, that calls for a very good player !” 
exclaimed Teddy. 

“Yes, so he said—and he also said that 
you played with the best rhythm of any 
young boy he had ever heard. So you'll 
try hard, won’t you, Teddy, when it comes 
time to practice the drill?” asked the 
teacher. 

“You bet I will!” answered Teddy. 

He did try, and even the newspapers 
spoke of his fine playing when the scouts 
gave their drill on July Fourth. 


Alice in Dytusic-Land 
(Continued from page 545) 


ion, and as for rhythm and beauty and ex- 
pression— 

“Oh, dear, dear,’ said Alice. 
drink the other bottle!” 


“T must 


While Alice had been trying to play, a 
great commotion had arisen in the garden, 
and suddenly people had come hurrying to 
the gate, and someone had shouted to 
Alice, “Stop! Stop! You're ruining 
Time!” 

Alice had been too upset over the way 
her fingers were acting to notice the 


shouts or the people, and after she had 
drunk down the bottle of Slow Tempo, and 
had come back to play her newest melody 
upon the piano, the people had vanished 
as quickly as they had come, leaving the 
little gate unlocked behind them. 


The piano had such a singing voice, and 
the new melody sounded so pretty to Alice 
that she played for some time without 
noticing that the little gate was opened 
and that someone in pink had just put up 
a new sign for her to read. When she did 
notice that the gate was opened, she skipped 
up to ite Just then her eyes saw the 
fresh sign and she immediately thought, 
“Tt wasn’t there before. Dear, dear, what 
does it say?” . 

“Music lovers and beautiful players are 
welcomed. Please leave the gate unlocked 
behind you so that others may come in.” 

“Oh,” gasped Alice and stared again to 
be sure that she was reading the letters 
right. Yes, the letters with the round 
black caps on them said so. And so they 
must want her in Music-Land after all. 
At this altogether beautiful thought, Alice 
skipped through the gate and into the 
midst of a tea-party. 
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_JUNIOR ETUDE—Coninil 
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Juntor ErupE CONTEST 


As usual the Junior Etude Contests will be omitted in July and 


August. 
until September. 


2??? Asx ANOTHER ??? 


1. Who wrote The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer? 

2. How many half-steps are there in 
a diminished seventh? 

3. What is a minor scale? 

4. How many children did Bach have? 

5. Name two great composers whose 
names begin with M. 

6. What is “legato”? 

7. What is the Italian term 
“orowing faster’? 

8. What instruments are 
piano quintette? 

9. Who wrote the opera, “Manon”? 

10. From what is this taken? 


meaning 


used in a 


(Answers at end of column.) 


(lub (Corner 


Dear JuNior Erune: 
I am fourteen years old and have studied 


music for five years. I was elected Presi- 
dent of our “MacDowell Club,” in which 
there are fourteen members. We have an 
orchestra which is getting along finely. At 
each monthly club meeting we read from the 
Juntor Erunpe the little biography of a 


- great musician, which we find very inter- 


esting. We would be grateful for any sug- 
gestions to make our meetings still more en- 
tertaining and interesting, which any Jun- 
ror readers might find time to send us. 
From your friend, 
Epitn Gipsons, (Age 14) 
22 Oxford St., Dayton, Ohio. 


N. B. In this case we print the full ad- 
dress so that any Junior Club member can 
write to Edith and give her some sugges- 
tions or tell her about something your own 
club has tried and found successful. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I study piano and like it very much. I 
played at the last recital the Minuet by 
Paderewski. I have one pupil who is my 
sister. She is just reading notes from the 
staff. 

From your friend, 
CuHarites Watton (Age 12) 
Ohio. 


Dear Junior Erupe: 

I have been reading the Junior Erupre 
regularly and was surprised to know that 
the people in Japan, South Africa and so 
many other countries take so much interest 
in music. I think it is fine. 

From your friend, 
Betry Garpner (Age 10). 
Florida. 


Therefore the results of the April contest will be held over 


The Question Box 


The Question Box has not been very 
busy lately. In a way this might be taken 
as a compliment, because Junior Readers 
are really supposed to know more regular 
things and find out more extra things about 
music than other people, are they not? 
Also it might be taken as a compliment to 
your teachers, because it shows that any 
time you want to to find out anything you 
want to know, your teacher can tell you. 

But then there are lots of Juniors who 
do not have a good opportunity to study 
music with a teacher and are trying to learn 
things for themselves or from their older 
sisters’ or brothers. These Juniors must 
have lots of questions to ask. 


Then, too, there are many young Juniors 
coming along and starting music who have 
not had time to learn many things yet. 
They must have lots of questions to ask, 
too. 


Most of the questions sent in to the 
Question Box lately have been the kind 
that required private answers sent by mail 
(which is always done, if requested). So 
now let’s have some interesting ones sent in 
for everybody to read and find out about. 


Dear JuNior Etupe: 


I have not seen any letters from New 
Zealand, and so I am writing to you to 
tell you how much we enjoy the JuNior 
Erubr out here. I take music lessons and 


like them very much. 


From your friend, 
THELMA JOAN GREEN (Age 13), 
365 Gloucester St., 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


N. B.—The Junior Erupe has received, 
and has printed several letters from New 
Zealand and is always glad to hear from 
far-away friends. But why not write a 
little more and tell something about the 
music and other interesting things in these 
distant places? 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 


We have a real good music club and a 
music history in which to paste pictures. 
My mother is the music teacher. My 
brother plays the saxophone, and I play 
the piano. -I practice an hour every day. 
My mother likes music and so do I. 

From your friend, 
ELizABETH AINSWoRTH (Age 11), 
Mississippi. 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. The Last Rose of Summer is an old 


Irish Folk Song used in the opera, 
“Martha,” by Flotow. 
2. Nine. 


3. A scale in which the first half-step 
comes between the second and third de- 
grees of the scales, instead of between the 
third and fourth, as in major. The pure 
minor, melodic minor and harmonic mi- 
nor each have a different place for the 
second half step. 


4. Bach had seven children by his first 
wife and thirteen by his second. 

5. Mendelssohn and Mozart. 

6. Continuing the tone of one note un- 
til the next one takes its place, with no 
break in sound. 

7. Accelerando. 

8. First violin, 
‘cello and piano. 

9. Massenet. 

10. Chopin Prelude in C minor. 


second violin, viola, 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Special Summer Courses for Teachers 


Starting May 15th Students Can Enter Any Day, Six 
and Ten Weeks Courses. Regular Faculty of Celebrated 
American and European Artists in Attendance All 
Summer. Dormitory in School Building, Beautiful 


Rooms, Private Baths, New Pianos. 


Send for Catalogue, Summer Leaflet and Biographies of Teachers 
Telephone Schuyler 4140 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Ave. New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


S p e Cc i a ] C ou rv ses For Teachers, Players and Earnest 


Students of All Grades 
For all particulars address: THE A. K, VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 
149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 


For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


Summer Recreation and Music Study 
July 22nd to August 12th 
Schoodic Lake Farm, Brownville, Maine 
Room and Board on the Farm 
Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON. 
SIGHT SINGING without ‘‘do re mi’’ * 
“tintervals.’’ 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One Booklet and Construc- 
tive Music Book. Associate Teacher in Every State. 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
F 121 MADISON AVE. [COR, 30TH ST. ]NEW YORK CITY, PHONE ASHLANDSSS 
ee 


numbers, "’ 


INTERNATIONAL MUSISAL AND EDU- 


CATIONAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Pe TMB VG | O'icees,, Conservstories, Schools 


Also Church and Concert Engagements 


The. oe 


FS AOE MUSICAL COMEDY ,PHOTOPLAY 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses. tor Stage, 

Teaching, Directing and Personal Culture (Ap- 
pearances while learning) Student Stock Co. and 
Art Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry, Debuts 
Pupils—Mary Pickford, Mary 
Nash, Taylor Holmes Eleanor Painter, Dorothy 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


and Placements. 


Oldestandmostpracticalsystem. 


ADVISORY Jard ‘h 

DIRECTORS Laurette Mcgee othe: Tracy, Dolly Sisters: The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 

Wm. A. Brady desired melee eet. System of Musical ha ppecielize in this unlimited 
VIENE UNIVERSITY Id. rite for particulars in 

ee eae 66 wer HIGHTY FIRTH STREET Kindergarten correspondence course, 

J.J. Shubert (ext. 3-M) Mes.Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


NOTED TEACH 
AND 


ER 
COMPOSER 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


Originator of the VIRGIL METHOD 
Continuous Director Since 1891 of the 
VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 
139 West 72nd St., New York City 


Send for Catalog 


“America is really a very musical nation, regardless of whether or not 
our people have any technical education. highly discrim- 
inating in music and they know instinctively whether it is good, bad or in- 


Americans are 


different. They feel its potency and sense its effectiveness at once. Nor, 
taken as a whole, are Americans such ignoramuses in the way of musical 
education. The first week in May was ‘Music Week’ all over America, 


and two thousand cities arranged musical festivities of various kinds during 
that period. The whole country gave itself up to music for a whole week, 
young and old participating in programs everywhere. America 
musical nation? Absurd! We are the most musical people in existence!” 
—Wii1aAmM WapE HINsHAw. 

identifies you as one in touch with the higher idea's of art and life, 


not a 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Cantilene in B-flat..... Hosmer 
Piano: Une Page D’Amour..von Fielitz 
Te Deum: 
Festival Te Deum in G....... Greely 
F ANTHEMS 
I (a) O Paradise “ince eae ee oe Hopkins 
R (b) Be Thou My Guide... ..... Dale 
2 OFFERTORY 
He That Dwelleth in\the Secret 
Place 3325-0. Gaze ee Stoughton 
(S. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Fanfare Triomphale, Armstrong 
Piano: Processional March...... Keats 
PRELUDE 
Organ: Villa Maria by the Sea...Shure 
Piano: Petite Bercease..’..% oki Schuett 
E ANTHEMS 
(a) O God Unseen, Yet Ever Near. Banks 
I (b) Children of the Heavenly King. Dale 
G 
H OFFERTORY 
6 The Vote OF Jesus ..a«. suse sus * Terry 
(B. solo) 
H = 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Match--Bizatré.i. 1 nicnsn Lacey 
Piano: Cujus Animam. ..Rossini-Kuhe 
(Stabat Mater) , 


PRELUDE 

Organ: Altar Flowers........... Lacey 
E Piano: My Sweet Repose. Schubert-Liszt 
: ANTHEMS 

(a) O Worship the King...... Foerster 
of (Db). Teach’ We to. Pray. es macs aie Calvert 
E OFFERTORY 
N Come, Ye Blessed............/ Ambrose 
T (T. solo) ‘ 
Li POSTLUDE 

Organ: Fraternity. March....... Lacey. 

Piano: Blegy ..)....2).....1.. Sheppard 


PRELUDE 
ab Organ: Hosanna in Excelsis. .Armstrong 
WwW Pianos sROMmMAnCe we eras we . Sibelius 
Le ANTHEMS 
N x 
T (a) The Heavens Declare the Glory 
(ey ad vote | Wala s 1 e bry Si ry SOR AC Lehrer 
Y th) Word of All Beings fen..c 2 Coerne 
Ss OFFERTORY 
E We May Not Climb the Heavenly 
Steps, =...) teeereadae mre W. H. Jones 
- (Duet) 
N POSTLUDE 
D Organ: Pensée d’Autumne..... Strang 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Chorus....... Wagner 
PRELUDE 
3 Contemplations 05). sve as + ey Rk. R. Peery 
Ww (Violin, with Piano or Organ) 
E ANTHEMS 
N (a) Save: Me, O God. Tchaikovsky-Greely 
T (b) O How Amiable Are Thy 
Y Dyvel lignes: fii Seal ke wi allio West 
N OFFERTORY 
Ye Must be Born Again........ Forman 
re (A. solo) 
T POSTLUDE 
H Organ: Sunshine (toccata)....Swinnen 
Piano: Swedish March..... Soedermann 


Anyone interested in 


“i 


Choirmasters Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1929 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, 
while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


any of these 


examination upon request. 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Spirit of the Hour..... Johnson 
Pianos Romance’ . .c.505 6. ena Rubinstein 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Saviour, Again to Thy-Dear 
Wartie pckh.<iitde ames oe R. W. Martin 
(b) Blest Be Thy Love. Dear Lord 
(Men’s voices) Berwald 
OFFERTORY 
SORTEONG LA. sreic wapah eee ween oe Wooler 
(Duet for S. and T.) 


POSTLUDE 
Organ: Hero’s March..... Mendelssohn 
Piano: Autumn Leaves...... Schumann 


PRELUDE 
Organ: A Moonlight Serenade 
Gordon Balch Nevin 
Piano: Slumber Song........Schumann 
ANTHEMS 


(a) Show Us Thy Mercy, Lord. .Baines 
(b) IT Lay My Sins on Jesus... Baines 
OFFERTORY 
More, Love to “Thee... +2..54'-6 6 see Day 
(A, solo) 

POSTLUDE 
Organ: Alleluia, Alleluia. ...Armstrong 
Piano: Inflammatus. ..Rossini-Engelman 


PRELUDE 


Piano: Une Pensée Romantique 
Piano: Une Pensee Romantique 
Saint-Juste 
ANTHEMS 
(a)elo} #Tas Nichts. fee) Le We aghorne 
(b) When I Survey the Wondrous 
Cross kis icant be sett ee eels ope 
OFFERTORY 
Now the Day is Over........... Wooler 
(S. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Festal March in F..J. E. Roberts 
Piano: Elegy Nocturne........Schuler 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Autumn Glory......... Preston 
Piano: Berceuse ........... Sapellnikoff 
ANTHEMS. 

(a) The Lord is Exalted......... West 
(b). The Prayer..... maaare a aee Engelmann 
OFFERTORY 
Love's’ Gretting (Aoi sohklls ee Hastings 
(Organ solo) 

POSTLUDE 
Organ: In the Afterglow.......Strang 

Piano: Slow Movement from 
Violoncello Concerto ......Schumann 


(Four hands) 


PRELUDE 


Organ: Twilight in Autumn..... Felton 
Piano wirst (Loss. ii. one Schumann 
ANTHEMS 
@)2Spirit) of “Godiic.... . eraeye Gillette 


(b) They That Trust in the Lord. Gillette 


OFFERTORY 


Thou’rt Like Unto a Flower 
Rubinstein-Hartmann 
(Violin, with Piano or Organ) 


POSTLUDE 


PINAIE A, aaa ee ne Sheppard 
Beat OO ts i ne ates te > cee Handel 


Organ: 
Piano: 


works may secure them for 


is 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


‘poser Adopted by Fovoriaet Teachers 
STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


PRICE, $1.50 


A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


A thoroughly practical 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. 


illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. 
gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience. 


THEODORE PRESSER esta 


textbook told in story form. 
All difficult words 


So clear a child can understand every word— 
150 excellent 
Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 


“‘self-pronounced.”’ 


ot PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON MUSIC 


IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE od 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


March of the Kewpies, by James H. Rogers 


Mr. Rogers has never writ- 
ten a more attractive nor a 
more rousing march of this 
grade. Its rhythm is steady 
and alluring. It is, more- 
over, the kind of piece that 
builds technic, that teaches 
your fingers to become strong- 
er, more independent, more 
agile. Notice that measure 
five is to be played forte; 
measure six, mezzo forte. In 
measure nine, and the following measures, the 
upper notes in the left hand part are to be brought 
out plainly. The same little theme occurs later 
in D major. 


Pussy Mine, by W. A. Johnson. 


Here is a little composition 
which will delight every child 
who likes those soft, contented, 
purring creatures we know as 
pussies or “‘pussy-cats.’””’ The 
words and the music are 
equally enchanting. The way 
the “Meow” is managed is 
the’ best of all, and seems so 
lifelike that we instinctively 
start looking around us to see 
if pussy isn’t present. 

In the eighth medsure, observe the left-hand 
notes with the accents (—). They really continue 
the right hand scale passage of the measure be- 
fore. In the twentieth measure we find the same 
left hand accentuation ; but, in this latter case, the 
left hand is “‘imitating” the right hand of the 
measure before. 


Boys of the Nation, by Adam Geibel. 


This march is especially 
nice for use in school march- 
ing. Here is a little chart 
which explains how the piece 
is put- together. 

Part I: 16 measures, ending 
on the dominant chord, CEG; 
Part IIT: 16 measures, ending 
on tonic chord FAC; Part III 
(Trio): 32 measures; Part I, 
as before; Part II, as before. 

In the Trio, notice the underneath right hand 
notes. The upper notes in the right hand, at 
this point, are mainly what we call obbligato. 


Pretly Rosebuds, by H. P. Hopkins. 


A very tender little melody 
is this, as fragrant as the 
scent of roses in June. In 
measure five, the fifth finger 
is to be used. It may wish 
to balk a whit, but keep it 
firm and curved and it will do 
your will. Ask your teacher 
to give you a good exercise 
to strengthen the fifth fingers. 
. In measure fourteen the F- 
sharp is like a red signal 
light; it tells us we are about to go into a new 
key, of which it is the seventh tone. The new 
key is G. But this is only for an instant, for 
almost at once we are back in C major again. 


Jack, Jump Over the Candlestick, by Mathilde 
ere: 


All of wus are acquainted 
with Jack, for he dwells in 
that marvelous book of rhymes 
called ‘““Mother Goose.’’ Miss 
Bilbro has pictured in tones 
his attempts to jump over the 
candlestick—and_ we rather 
think he succeeds, landing in 
safety on the other side. 

The easy hand-crossings 
will be enjoyed by the young 
pupil, who will feel that he 
has acquired a wonderful new trick, like a bit 
of sleight of hand. Nearly all the notes played 
by the: left hand are staccato—and, contrarily, 
the right hand part is very largely legato. In 
measure 19 it would be effective to accent strong- 
ly the left hand half note, although the composer 
has not indicated this accent. 
~ Make your fingers as nimble as Jack’s 
legs! 


little 


Dear JuNior Etune: 

I am fourteen and a sophomore in high 
school. Last year I was in two glee clubs. 
Recently I went to a concert to hear a 
famous tenor, and after the concert I went 
down to meet him. He told me that the 
only way to succeed in music is to work 
very hard. I am looking forward to teach- 
ing music and mathematics in a _ high 
school. I take piano lessons and some time 
would like to take clarinet and vocal les- 
sons. I play pipe organ a little bit. 

From your friend, 
Marcarer Atice McFappen, 
(Age 14), Towa. 


Txlusical Education inthe Home 
(Continued from page 543) 


by visiting musicians. Another part of 
our musical summer is the Daleroze Eu- 


-_rythmics which surely has helped my 


sense of rhythm. 

On rainy days we sit around a fire and 
study pictures by great painters. 

In all weather we arise early in the 


crisp morning air and run down to ‘the 


Little Squam. Lake for a dip to wake us 
up. 

Breakfast is a welcome meal and we in- 
dulge. heartily. We hustle to our cabins 
after breakfast to prepare for inspection 
which is soon followed by voice training. 
Many a joke has heen made over the “get 
your breath and sit on it, girls,’ of our 
singing instructor, but we certainly have 
learned to “sit on it.” 

After this comes our favorite ensemble 
playing, and when this is over we go 


down the hill to the crafts house wheré 


we learn basketry, leather tooling, lac- 
quering, and other crafts. We rest an 
hour after lunch and then have the Dal- 
croze Eurythmics which I have mentioned. 

Afternoon swim is always to be looked 
forward to and we dive and do stunts in 
the fresh water for an hour. We dress 
hurriedly for supper. After supper we 


generally go canoeing, and at nine the 
day’s program comes to a close. ° 


With this program yaried by shore sup- 
pers, hikes and treasure hunts, we enjoy 
our summer immensely. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHy ScHtioss (age 14). 

(Junior Chopin Club, Providence, R. 1.) 


“A classic is a work which after a hun- 
dred years still retains its emononal vital- 
ity.”’—GOETHE, 


Answers to 


(Can You Gell? 


SEE PAGE 541 OF THIS IS8UE 


Group 
No. 26 


1. A Scale is all the tones of a 
key, in regular order, begin- 
ning and ending with the 
keynote. 

. The number of 
measure. 

. By taking the first inversion 
of the sub-dominant triad of 
a minor key and then sharp- 
ing what was the original root 
of the chord. 

. Abbé (Abt) Vogler (1749- 
1814). 

. Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 

. Domenico Scarlatti, the great- 
est harpsichordist of his day. 

. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

. G-sharp, A-sharp, B, C-sharp, 
D-sharp, E, F-double-sharp, 
G-sharp. _ 

9, Mozart’s Sonata in A Major. 

10. A Coda (Italian for “tail’) 

is a “postscript” added to a 
| musical composition, after the 
| ideas have been completely de- 

veloped for the sake of creat- 
ing an impressive conclusion. 


WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH 
ISSUE OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.” 
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DELIGHTFUL PIECES FOR JUNIOR ETUDE READERS 


THE ETUDE 


JAMES H.ROGERS 


MARCH OF THE KEWPIES 


In moderate march time 


Very characteristic,froma 


new Suite. Grade 2. 
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Op. 175,No. 4 


2 
2 


Grade 2 
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Moderato M.M.o = 76 
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OF THE NATION 


BOYS 


Avery good indoor March 


SECONDO 


Maestoso M.M. # = 108 
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H. P. HOPKINS, Op. 146, No. 1 


PRETTY ROSEBUDS 


Alittle Woodland Sketch. Grade 2 
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THE CAR RIDE 
For Rhythmic Orchestra 


Moderato 


PAUL VALDEMAR 
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THE ETUDE 


Musicat Home Reapinc TABLE 
(Continued from page 539) 


that Sunday evening as the performance 
,.. began at seven. When I looked 
around from my seat in the auditorium I 
saw the grandest gathering I have ever 
seen or ever shall see. Emperors, kings 
and queens, princes and princesses, all 
en grande tenue, the last wearing most 
superb gowns. I remember I wore a light 
blue crépe de chine tunique over a blue 
silk shirt, with roses in my hair and dia- 
mond ornaments. 

“At last the trumpets sounded a fan- 
fare, from the sword motive of the Wal- 
kiire, and, amidst tremendous cheering 
and applauding, which lasted for some 
minutes, the Emperor William I stepped 
into the royal box. 

“After the enthusiasm had abated, the 
theater was plunged into darkness, and 
sweet harmonious music, as though com- 


‘ing from regions unknown, struck my 


ears, for there was nothing to be seen, 
not even one’s neighbor. I almost held 
my breath, and in the whole house a pin 
could have been heard to fall, so still and 
so completely absorbed was everyone by 
those wonderful strains. 

“Then, suddenly, the curtain rose on a 
scene representing the surface and depths 
of the Rhine, with the three daughters 
swimming gracefully about,  stealthily 
watched by the Nibelung Albrecht... . 
The silent attention of the audience was 
suddenly broken by enthusiastic applause. 
This, presumably, was the reason for the 
distribution of a circular on the follow- 
ing day, in which Richard Wagner pro- 
hibited all further demonstrations in the 
shape of applause and calls before the cur- 
tain.” 


Ree = | What is Singing 


(Continued from page 531) 


The Wagner Style 


HE NEXT great controversy, practi- 

cally over the same question, was the 
Wagner-Meyerbeer episode. Again we find 
in this instance, as in the former controver- 
sy, the reformer going back to the original 
sources. As we know, in his later life 
Wagner became so ascetic that he was 
loathe to give anyone else credit for even 
suggesting his theories; but we do find him 
mentioning both Peri and Monteverdi. 
Wagner went so far as to abandon the aria 
form almost entirely; and we have from 
him, instead, a sort of flowing melodious 
declamation, which is the very essence of 
uttering inflection. 

Wagner is said upon a certain occasion 
to have waxed enthusiastic to a friend over 
the beauty of a certain song he had just 
composed, and, upon showing it to his 
friend, lo, there were only the words. The 
friend naturally asked where the music 
was, and Wagner replied, “The music, 
man? Why, it’s in the words!” 

It is beyond doubt true that Wagner, 


forced in upon himself by circumstances, 
made this discovery. After being refused 
the assistance of the great librettist, Scribe, 
upon whom he called for the libretto to 
“Rienzi,” he determined to write it him- 
self. In this first work he made a great 
discovery, which he used during the rest 
of his life, in all of his music dramas. In 
fact, we have record of his declaration that 
the true writer of song must be his own 
librettist; that he himself could not ade- 
quately fit another’s words to music; that 
both words and music must spring from 
the same source. We must grant that this 
is ideal; but the world so far has pro- 
duced only one Richard Wagner. 

What is singing? “The interpretation of 
text,” as the reason for the existence of 
song, seems to be established through the 
ages since song has been known. It has 
been lost sight of time and again, is lost 
sight of to-day; but just as there have been 
voices crying in the wilderness of the past, 
just so at present there seems to be a most 
noticeable chorus chanting the refrain of 
the true use of the voice, utterance. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 542) 


12, who plays more difficult music but “with- 
out the same natural taste and spirit.” When 
giving recitals I have them give a number by 
Bach and a Sonata. The boy is learning 
“Sonata in A” by Mozart. Do you think four 
numbers for each boy and girl too long in a 
recital to be given neat season? Kindly sug- 
gest a program including Mozart’s “Sonata 
in A.Y—M. L., Ontario, Canada. 

A. Four or even six pieces carefully con- 
trasted should not be too long. It is, how- 
ever, very hazardous to suggest any program 
without baving heard the students in ques- 
tion. By Mozart’s Sonata in A, do you mean 
the one with the “Rondo alla Turca?’ If so, 


the following pieces should be adequately 
played, because their difficulties are less than 
those of the Mozart sonata. Program 1: 
Beethoven, Rondo in G major, Op. 51, No. 2; 
Stephen Heller, 2 or 3 Melodies from Op. 45 
and 46; C. Reinecke, Scherzo, Hunting Song 
and Toccatina, from Op. 77; J. Field, Two 
Nocturnes. 

Program 2; Beethoven, Sonata in @ major, 
Op. 14, No. 2; J. S. Bach, Tito Minuets and 
Two Gavottes; R. Schumann, Sia Album 
Leaves selected from Op. 68; Hummel, Rondo 
Villageois, in C major, Op. 122; F. Schubert, 
Twelve Valses. 


MusicAt Booxs REvieweEp 


How to Organize the Amateur Band 


and Orchestra 
By Ratpo H. Korn 


With a ready wit and words to match Mr, 
Korn makes organizing an orchestra a game 
in which all public-spirited persens may take 
part and find, in the rules laid down, a com- 
ene both satisfying and stimulat- 


Details as to how to tune instruments, 
dress at rehearsals and at concerts. deal with 
“absentees,”’ care for instruments and furnish 
the rehearsal quarters are clearly explained. 
The conductor is richer for a whole chapter 
of concise directions. The relations between 
conductor and manager are clarified. The 

composer is given unlooked-for recogni- 
tion. The matter of programs is not neg- 
lected. And, throughout the book, the impor: 
lara of women in the amateur organization 
roperly stressed, ; 
our reasoning is, “We are going to have 


s 


an amateur band, How do we go about it?” 
this is the book that will point out the goal. 
Illustrations, 117 pages. E 
Price, $1.50. 
Greenberg, Publisher. 


A Miniature History of Music 


By Percy A. SCHOLES 


Compression is a feat it has been left to 
moderns adequately to perform. We have 
essence of beef, kitchenettes and a fad for 
slenderness. Now comes the history of music 
related in fifty-three small pages. 

Most amazing fact, there is in this book 
condensation without malformation. The au- 
thor, moreover, through bis originality of 
thought, includes ideas which, beside bulkier 
but far more barren volumes, seem luxuriant- 
ly fertile—a characterization of Debussy’s 
Works for instance, of surpassing keenness. 

‘orty-five cents. 

Oxford University Press. 
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Earty PREPARATION FOR NEXT 


SEASON'S TEACHING 

A suitable supply of teaching material is 
one of the important problems facing the 
music teacher at the beginning of each 
season’s work. 

While it is not always possible to know 
in advance exactly how many pupils will 
be enrolled, yet there is usually little 
doubt as to the renewal of music study on 
the part of most of one’s usual following 
and there are always new beginners in 
prospect. Continued interest in music 
study is largely due to some special ef- 
forts on the part of teachers who not only 
preach the gospel of music, but also make 
the work so attractive and gain such 
results that the liking for music study is 
kept alive and made a definite part of 
each student’s activities. 

Next to the teacher’s personal influence 
nothing adds so much to the success of 
the work as properly selected music, in- 
cluding instruction books, studies and 
pieces for study and recreation. All such 
supplies should be at hand the moment the 
season’s work begins. It is better to have 
too much instead of too little to choose 
from, and the teacher who can start the 
first hour’s work with an appropriate and 
pleasant task in the way of a useful and 
pleasing piece, a progress-making set of 
studies, or a modern instruction book, has 
at least made a creditable start. It is un- 
wise and really unnecessary to keep a 
pupil waiting for something to come by 
mail when an “early order” for music 
supplies will inevitably put all the need- 
tul items in one’s hands well before the 
season starts. Getting a supply of music, 
etc., on an “early order” is not the. least 
bit complicated—just a plain statement as 
to what is wanted and when, will safe- 
guard any teacher from 99 per cent of 
the worry incidental to this annual ques- 
tion of supplies for the studio. Orders of 
this kind received by August Ist, mention- 
ing this notice, will be delivered at a sav- 
ing of at least half the transportation 
charges. 


New RuytHmMic ORCHESTRA 


COLLECTION 


The rhythmic orchestra, so popular to- 
day, is derived directly from the Toy Sym- 
phony of old. Ever since the famous Toy 
Symphony of Haydn, similar works have 
been produced with enthusiastic success. 
Among the older writers, Romberg and 
Andre were conspicuous. The rhythmic 
orchestra at present is on a somewhat 
different basis. It is used to aid in the 


development of a sense of rhythm in 
young music students and as an intro- 
duction to ensemble playing. We. take 


pleasure in announcing that we ‘have in 
preparation a new’ collection whigh con- 
tains a series of very attractive numbers, 
none of which will be found in any other 
book. This new collection will contain 
such popular numbers as Jolly Darkies by 
Bechter, Drum, Fife and Trumpet, by 


Franklin, and Song of the Drum by Risher.: 


There will be separate parts for each of 
the instruments, a complete piano part 
and a teacher's score. 


in some numbers there are occasional ad 
libitum parts for certain instruments of 
pitch and also an occasional very easy 
violin part. ‘These additional parts give 
variety to rhythmic orchestra work and 
keep up the juvenile interest. The ad- 
vance of publication price for the com- 
plete work is $1.00 postpaid. This in- 
cludes the conductor’s score, piano part 
and all instrumental parts. 


All of the regular , 
percussion instruments are employed and 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers 
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1889 -- 1890 -- 1891 -- 1892 -- 1893 -- 1894 -- 1895 -- 1896 -- 1897 
1929 1898 
Nese? ROR GM . VBARS SOP DEI mee vo, oo 
UST read this letter from an Erupe Friend, and imagine 
1927 how immensely inspired we are to go on making Turn Erupr 1900 
1926 better and better with every issue. Many subscribers have 1901 
had THe Ervopr since the very first issue. 
1925 “IT would not be without my beloved Erunr. I have 1902 
1924 been a reader of the magazine since 1889, and a sub- 
seriber since 1892, when I began teaching piano, or 1903 
1923 for about 40 years. 
“It is one of the few things left which never deteri- 1904 
1922 orates, and constantly improves. I have all the num- 
| bers since 1892, and would not part with one. Your 1905 
| 1921 last number was a wonderful issue. Success and 
| 
congratulations to you.” 
1920 1906 
We are editing Tar Ervupr so that we may look forward 
1919 to thousands of letters like this in 1969, among which we 1907 
cordially hope that yours may be included. 
1918 1908 
1917 -- 1916 -- 1915 -- 1914 -- 1913 -- 1912 -- 1911 -- 1910 -- 1909 


Advance of Publication Offers—July, 1929 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered ‘Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


Auckkian Dances—Piano—k. S. SroueHron.60c 
Brive Ripcr Ipyrs—Prano—Lity SrTricKLaAnp.60c 
Book oF Trios FoR PIANO, VIOLIN AND CELLO.75c 
CHANGES OF Posttrion — V1ioLiIn — SEVCIK, 
Or. & 
Crassic AND Mopern Band AND ORCHESTRA 
Cortection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 
WILSON—PARTS, EACH... cc eesseeesevecucs 25¢ 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT? TO ORCHESTRA..... 40c 
I;asy CoMPOSITIONS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Tecunic aNd TonaLity—Pi1ano—WrarieGht..25¢ 
Fippiin” ror Fun—Rop Roy Perery........ 40c 
Hr_Ler—PHitipP—Srtupiges In Music1tAnsHip 
-=Prano—Book 4, Wain te ae csc G xs ccs eres 60c 


How ro Master THE VIOLIN—FREDERICK E, 
PLAYING gic ts sc eect as ss ew arose $1.00 

Licur Orrra Propuction—GwynneE Burrows.60c 

NECESSARY JINGLES FOR THE PIANO—BLANCHE 
Fox STEENMAN 


New Ruyrumic OrcHestra Cotrecrion....1.00 


Our  Lirrtte AMERICAN CousINs—LALLA 
RYVCKOFE. (iP anbon BaaRepots sons e's cree GUC 
ReovreEM Mass ror Two-Part CHorus— 
Ge FABRizt A. Sie siemens PE cs icordre'p Riaem scien 35c 
Tue Temprst—Svuire For Orcan—H., J. 
STEWART yee cio ee uae eis noc ass ev eee e 60c 


Our Cover ror THis Mont 


The cover, “The Marionette Opera,” on 
this issue of Tue Erupr provides not only 
an interesting and attractive decoration 
for the magazine, but also serves to re- 
mind that some renowned composers ac- 
tually wrote operas for Marionette per- 
formance. Upon another page of this 
issue, mention is made of several. 

The original of this cover was executed 
in oils by Verna Evelyn Shaffer. Miss 
Shaffer evinced a desire to be an artist at 
an early age when a little tot in kinder- 
garten classes in Scranton, Pa., to which 
her parents moved when she was but four 
years of age. New York City was her 
birthplace. 

Miss Shaffer’s talent is inherent. Her 
father, in his youth, showed marked tal- 
ents, but circumstances forced him into a 
business which afforded him no time to 
study art. Profiting by his own experi- 
ence, he provided for his daughter the 
opportunities to study art that he missed. 
In 1918, the family came to Philadelphia, 
and here Miss Shaffer completed her 
grammar school classes and later became 
a graduate of West Philadelphia High 
School. i 

During high school years, Miss Schaffer 


attended special classes at the Pennsyl- 
yania School of Industrial Arts, and after 
graduating from high school, took the 
four-year course in illustration at this 
school. 

Since her childhood days, Miss Shaffer 
has not only seen THe Erupe coming into 
her home, but has enjoyed it in her study 
of music. Thus, it was only natural that 
early in her career in the field of art that 
she should have been inspired to paint a 
cover for Tue Ervne. 


Our Lirrte AMERICAN Cousins 
Srx Craracreristric Precrs wrrmt Worps 
FOR THE PiIANOFORTE 
By Larisa RycKorr 
This is a fascinating little book of rec- 
reations written in highly characteristic 


vein. Americanism “sticks out” all; 
through it. Young players will attack 
these pieces with vim and enthusiasm. It 


may be considered as a nearly second- 
grade book suitable to accompany any 
instruction book or graded course. The 
pieces are especially adapted for recital 
work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Every Man aks Some of His Time to the Up- 
building of the Profession to Which He Belongs. 


—Theodore Roosevelt 
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SUMMER READING 


Next fall there are going to be many 
teachers who will begin teaching with a 
greater zest and more assurance than ever 
before, and there will be many students 
of music who will take up their studies 
with a more intense interest than in any 
previous season. Who will deny that such 
teachers and students will be immensely 
successful in their work next fall as com- 
pared with those who face the opening of 
a new season not quite sure what it is all 
about and fully conscious that others are 
“head and shoulders” above them in mu- 
sical endeavors? 

Those possessing that intangible force 
that gives them the urge to accomplish 
much, in the great majority of cases will 
be those who use odd moments between 
now and the fall for adding to their mu- 
sical knowledge, gaining new ideas and a 
substantial foundation for a real under- 
standing of different things they will 
meet in future musical progress. \ 

There are hosts of books on interesting 


_musical subjects that everyone interested 


in music will profit by reading. You can 
make a choice of one or more to haye 
convenient for summer reading by send- 
ing to the Theodore Presser Co. for a free 
copy of the “Descriptive Catalog of 
‘Theoretical Works and Musical Litera- 
ture.” Send a postal to-day for your copy. 


Crassic AND Mopern BAND AND 


OrcHestrRA COLLECTION 


By Josrepn EK. Manpy and 
Wirrrep Witson 
Now that our Concert Orchestra Folio is 
completed, editorial work will be expe- 
dited upon this new and important collec- 
tion. This collection either for band or 
tor orchestra, will be admirably adapted 
for exhibition purposes and for contests. 
It will contain some standard numbers in 
entirely new arrangements, together with 
important works by contemporary writers. 
The instrumentation will be full and rich, 
with something to do for every player. 
In ordering, be sure to state which band, 
or which orchestra parts are desired, 
since the parts are not interchangeable 
between the band and the orchestra. Spe- 
cial introductory price im advance of pub- 
lication for instrumental parts, either for 
band or orchestra, is 25 cents each, post- 
paid. The piano accompaniment for the 
orchestra book is offered at 40 cents, in 
advance of publication. 


Book or Trios 

For Piano, Vio~tin aNd CreLto 

This book is one that, we believe, will 
appeal to that constantly increasing num- 
ber of orchestra players who find enjoy- 
ment and profitable experience in ensem- 
ble playing. With the increase in school 
orchestras there is a great number of 
very capable string players who desire to 
do trio work but who find even the easier 
classic writings of the masters just a bit 
too difficult. The Book of Trios is being 
arranged with just this particular group 
in mind. It will contain splendidly effec- 
tive arrangements of some of the best an 
most suitable numbers in our catalog, to- 
gether with a few pieces by standal 
writers—making a book, the contents of 
which will not be found in any other 
similar work. The arrangements have all 
been made with the greatest care, and all 
string parts have been kept within reason- 
able bounds, the ’cello part in particular 
not going out of the bass clef. The parts 
are very evenly arranged, giving each 
player plenty to do. ; a 
The special introductory price in advance 
of publication is 75 cents a copy, postpait 
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‘ASY COMPOSITIONS FOR THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF TECHNIC AND 


TonaALITY 


For rue Pranororte 
By N. Louise Wricut : 
Miss N. Louise Wright invariably has 
something good to say; her easy teach- 
pieces are models of their kind, and 
er studies, while interesting to play, con- 
in much valuable educational material. 
e new set of studies stresses some of 
the more unusual keys, keys not usually 
found in elementary books. In addition 
each study has -rhythmie and_ technical 
value. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents each, post- 
aid. 
\ 


Licht Opera PRODUCTION 


For ScHoor anv CommMuNITY 
; By Gwynne Burrows 
This is a book for which has been a de- 
mand for a long time. There are a thou- 
sand and one details in connection with 
light opera production which may far bet- 
ter be brought to the attention of the 
amateur conductor and stage manager in 
this manner, rather than that they be 
learned in the school of bitter experience. 
This is one of the most practical books of 
its kind that we have ever seen, contain- 
ing all the necessary instructions for put- 
ting on an amateur production in a prac- 
tical, inexpensive, yet professional appear- 
ing manner. 3 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Srupigs In MusiclANnsHIp 


For rap Pianororre—Boox IV 
SeLecr Srupies From SrerneN Herier 
Edited by Ismwor Primer 
_ Fortunately for those who, prior to this 
date, have not taken advantage of previ- 
ous opportunities to get this, the last book 
of the remarkable series of selected Heller 
Studies edited by Isidor Philipp, the time 
consumed in getting proofs back and forth 
from Philadelphia to Paris is keeping 
Book IV on the unpublished list a little 
while longer. This permits the continued 
acceptance of orders for copies at the low 
advance of publication offer of 60 cents, 
postpaid. The three preceding books are 
now on the market, the regular price of 

each being $1.25. 

Many leading teachers who have been 
partial to the excellent studies written by 
Stephen Heller are delighted with the vol- 
umes that have thus far appeared, since 
they give the best and most useful studies 
from the well-known opuses and also many 
gems that have been hidden away in the 
‘midst of a voluminous mass of studies 
‘representing the less frequently used 
groups of Heller studies. Beginning with 
Volume I, continuing on through the work, 
these studies are arranged in progressive 
order. 

_ Every piano teacher should be = ac- 

ao with the study works of Stephen 
eller, and this compilation is the most 

desirable form in which to meet them. 


x, _ Cuances oF Position 


Srupres For tHE VI0LIN 

AS By O. Sxverx, Ov. 8 

_ After the violin student has become pro- 
ficient in playing in the first position, the 
“next important step is playing in the 
higher positions. Right here is where a 
most important phase of violin technic 


must be mastered, namely, the ability to 


shift or change from one position to an- 
_ other. 


There are no better exercises for 
mastering this difficult step than the book 
-of studies by O. Seycik—Op. 8, a new edi- 
tion of which is soon to be added to the 
Presser Collection. This will make one 

more valuable addition to the excellent 
ries of volumes in the Presser Collec- 
n being edited by Mr. Otto Meyer, who 
an authorized representative of Mr. 
ik in this country. 

gressive teachers who desire the lat- 
edition of a standard teaching work 
{1 do well to place an order for this book 

special introductory price in ad- 
ot publication of 30 cents a copy. 
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New Prano ALBUM FOR 
Younc Prayers 


The teacher of to-day realizes the ad- 
vantages of giving pleasing recreation ma- 
terial along with the regular course of 
studies, as an attractive piece will do much 
towards retaining the young student’s in- 
terest in music study. An album of well 
selected pieces offers the most economical 
method of supplying this material. Our 
New Piano Album for Young Players will 
contain a generous number of easy piano 
pieces selected from our recent sheet music 
publications printed from the special large 
plates. At the advance of publication 
special price, 35 cents, postpaid, it is a 
genuine bargain. 


Brut Rince Ipyts 


Surre ror Tire PrANOFORTE 
By Lary Srricktanp 

The composer, Lily Strickland, is very 
widely known through her many success- 
ful songs and piano pieces. The Blue 
Ridge Idyls constitute a set of piano 
pieces in characteristic vein, embodying 
the composer’s impressions of some of her 
native scenes. © This new work is now on 
the press and copies will be ready very 
soon. 

The special introductory price in ‘ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


ALGERIAN DANCES 


Surre ror Piano 
By R. S. Srouenron 

This new publication is very nearly 
ready but the special introductory offer 
will be continued during the current 
month. It is a Suite that will afford 
splendid program material for any good 
player, and for dancing purposes in the 
oriental manner it is incomparable. These 
dances were written especially for -Ruth 
St. Denis. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
yance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Requiem Mass 


For Two-Part Crorvus 
By Geremia M. Fassrizt 
Every Catholic organist is invited to 
avail himself of the opportunity afforded 
by the special advance of publication price, 
35 cents, to become acquainted with this 
useful Requiem. Especially in parishes 
where the week-day Masses are sung by 
the school children will it find favor, al- 
though convents, academies and seminaries 
may also include it in the repertoire of 
their choirs. 
This Requiem has the approval of the 
Society of St. Gregory of America and is, 
of course, strictly liturgical. 


Fippiin’ For Fun, or PLayTiMe 
FOR THE YOUNG VIOLINIST 


A Mernop ror tHe YounGest BEGINNER 
By Row Roy Perry 


Here is a little instruction book which 
makes elementary violin work thoroughly 
enjoyable. One of the reasons why violin 
study was not more universally cultivated 
in past years lies in the fact that the in- 
troductory material was usually dry and 
uninteresting. This has all been changed 
and this new book is along the most 
modern lines. Everything is melodious 
from the very beginning, and the posi- 
tion of the fingers on the strings and the 
various bowings are developed naturally 
and logically. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


NECESSARY JINGLES 


For roe PraNororrr 
By Buaxcut Fox Sreenman 

This little work may be used in conjunc- 
tion with any other beginner’s book for 
tiny tots. A large amount of subject 
matter is covered, but it is presented in 
such an attractive manner that it is easily 
grasped by even the youngest pupil. The 
following technical points are covered: 
Independence of Fingers, Thumb Prepara- 
tion for Seales, Key Grouping in Scales, 
Fingering of Scales, Triads and Arpeggios 
(Crossing Hands), Wrist Work and 
Chromatic Seales. Kach technical problem 
is worked out with appropriate verses and 
pen drawings and the child’s interest is 
thus stimulated throughout. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


THe TEMPEST 


Surrr For Orca 
By H. J. Srewarr 

In these days of improved organs, hay- 
ing all the orchestral colors and complete 
mechanical accessories, a type of music 
may be written for this instrument which 
not so long ago would not have been 
attempted. The organ is used so much 
nowadays out of church, for the theater, 
for picture playing and in recital work, 
that much colorful music is necessary. 
The new Suite by Dr. Stewart is a very 
fine example of what can be done. The 
various numbers of this Suite are melodi- 
ous and not too difficult to play. They 
are all well worth study and will prove 
satisfying for a variety of purposes. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


(Continued on page 556) 


A Group or Erupe Reapers IN INDIA 
Tue Ervupe takes pride in its thousands of readers in all parts of the civilized 
globe. Here is a group of students of many races (Indians, Armenians, Parsis, Gaans, 
Europeans, and Anglo-Indians), sent to ‘us by their teacher, a loyal Evupr friend 


and supporter in India. 
tion tests with flying colors. 
sitting in the middle of the group. 


Many of these pupils have passed strict European examina- 
They are the pupils of Miss E. Leech, who may be seen 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COUNCIL 
of the National Association of Organists held 
its Ninth Annual Convention at Easton, on May 
19th to 21st, with Dr. William A. Wolf, founder 
and president, Rollo F. Maitland, Alexander Me- 
Curdy and Nell Baird as leading speakers and 
recitalists. 


—— 


THE UNITED NEGRO CHORAL AND MU- 
SICAL organizations of Philadelphia gave their 
festival, in the Municipal Stadium, on the eve 
ning of May 7th, under the direction of W. 
Franklin Hoxter, with local soloists assisted by 
others from New York and Detroit. 


“¢ 
FIFTH 


a D 


HASLEMERE FESTIVAL 
of music of the sixteenth and ‘seventeenth cen- 
turies, given by the Dolmetsch family which 
has done so much to revive interest in this older 
music, will occur this year at Haslemere, England, 
on August 19th to 3ist. They gave five concerts 
of this ancient music in Grotrian Hall of Lon- 
don, on June 4th to 6th. 


THE 


e——- D 


THE ANNUAL SPARTANSBURG MUSIC 
FESTIVAL occurred this year on May 14th and 
15th in Converse College Auditorium, with 
Georges Barrere, Benjamin L. Blackwell and 
Ward-Stephens as conductors, and with Louise 
Lerch, Dorothea Flexer, Gina Pinnera,. Frederic 
Baer and Frederick Jagel as leading soloists. 
The Converse College Choral Society of two 
hundred and forty voices and a Children’s Chorus 
of five hundred voices furnished the choral bul- 
wark of the event. “Cavalleria Rusticana” by 
Mascagni and Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgis Night” 
were the principal choral offerings. 


/ 


ra eee is Se 


THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, gaye in May two concerts in 
Berlin, under the direction of Willem Mengelbere. 
The first program was devoted to works of Bee- 
thoven, while the second was made up of modern 
compositions. 


a aS 
THE OPERA COMPANY of the Theater of 


Turin has yisited Paris where, beginning on the 
18th of May it gave five performances of Rossini’s 
works for the stage. 


¢ as Bh 


THE ROYAL OPERA OF SWEDEN pro- 
duced during the past season thirty-eight operas 
with a total of two hundred and fifteen per 
formances. Of these “Turandot,” which was a 
novelty, had twenty presentations. 

— vy 

SHEET MUSIC AND BOOKS, to the value 
of more than fifteen million dollars, were sold 
in the United States during 1928, according te 
a report of the Census Bureau. , This is an in 
crease of more than ten per cent over any 
previous year. -More than twenty-five per cent 
of the music publishing houses are in New York; 
eighteen per cent in Illinois; eight per cent 
in Massachusetts; seven per cent in Pennsylvania; 
with Ohio and Missouri each contributing five 


«4 -—__-—__—_-___ - 


per cent. 
“q- - ———_—__——__—_ j« 
COMPETITIONS 
THE SWIFT AND COMPANY PRIZE of 
one hundred dollars, for a setting of Catherine 
Parmenter’s poem, “Outward Bound,” is again 
open for competition, Particulars from D. A. 
Clippinger, 617 Kimball Building, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 5 ; 
(——— jr 


THE PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOL. 
LARS, offered by Alfred Seligsberg, through the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for a sacred or 
secular cantata suitable for use by that organiza- 
tion, is again open for competition till Novem- 
ber 1, 1929. Particulars may be had from 
rag Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 

ity. 


[———— 


A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 
two nor more than four, soloists and orchestra. 
The contest is international, will expire November 
1. 1929, and full particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

“6 


THE EURIDICE CHORUS AWARD of one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, for a chorus 
for women’s voices, is again offered. The com- 
petition closes October 1, 1929, and particulars 


may be had by addressing, Euridice Chorus 

Award, The Art Alliance, Rittenbouse Square, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
c——_——_____————_- > 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, through an an- 


onymous donor, offers a One Thousand Dollar 
Prize for a setting of Hovey’s poem, “Our 
Liege Lady, Dartmouth.” The contest closes 
June first. Full particulars may be had from the 
Secretary of Dartmouth College, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 
a eee 
PRIZES OF $500 AND $250 are_ offered 


by the New York Federation of Music Clubs in 
conjunction with the Women’s Exposition of Arts 
and Industries, for choral compositions suited 
to federated women’s choruses. articulars may 
be had from Etta H. Morris, 169 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn, New York. 
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How To Master THE VIOLIN 
By Frevertck E. Haun 

In this exhaustive work every point to 
be considered in connection with “violin 
playing and violin music is taken up with 
the most meticulous care. Mr. Hahn him- 
self is one of the most painstaking of 
violin teachers and players, and the char- 
acter of his work is thoroughly exemplified 
in this book. It is planned with special 
reference to the Studies of, Sevcik and 
other modern writers in the first place, 
and .in the second place to the Kreutzer 
Studies. This is an invaluable work of 
reference for the student, teacher and 
player. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
yance of publication is $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 
Happy Days in Music Play, Sequel to 


Music Play for Every Day, the most 
widely acclaimed elementary piano in- 
structor published’ in the last decade. 


Thousands of teachers who have started 
young pupils in Music Play for Every Day 
and found it ideal for enkindling that 
vital spark “enthusiasm,” so necessary for 
the successful advancement of the stu- 
dent, have petitioned us to publish a book 
to follow it.. Happy Days in Music Play, 
while it takes up the study of music where 
Music Play for Every Day ended, and is 
based upon the same plan of a mixture of 
play and study, at the same time absolutely 
convincés both pupils and parents that 
music study is one of the big yital things of 
life and not a toy or a cosmetic. This 
book was made by a large staff of noted 
practical teaching experts. Price, $1.25. 

Six Bagatelles for the Left Hand Only, 
by Francesco Berger. We are this month 
withdrawing from the advance-of-publica- 
tion price this work which has now been 
placed upon the market. Teachers who 
seek material of this kind as a means of 
strengthening the left hand of those pupils 
who need such work, and players of the 
early intermediate grades who desire 
novelties for recital, diversion or study 
will do well to get acquainted with this 
meritorious book of pieces. Mr. Berger, 
probably our oldest living composer, well 
past ninety years of age, is still actively 
engaged in teaching at the Guild Hall 
School in London. He is a pupil of Mos- 
cheles, who was a pupil of Beethoven, and 
has many popular piano compositions to 
his credit. Price 75 cents. 


Tue Erupe ComBINED WItH FINE 


MaGazinges AT REDUCED PRICES 


On another page in this issue, Tue 
Ervupe Music Macazine is combined with 
the best magazines published at’ exceed- 
ingly attractive, money-saving prices. 
Here is your opportunity to renew your 
subscription for your favorite publications. 

If those advertised do not include any 
particular magazine in which you are in- 
terested, write us for special prices. We 
will be glad to give inquiries quick atten- 
tion. 


SpeciAL Notice TO Our 


’ Premium WorkKER FRIENDS 


There is a fine assortment of: rewards 
offered for securing new THe Erupe 
Music Macazrine subscriptions. You will 
find some announced on another page. 
All of the merchandise offered is of the 
highest class and any article selected which 
may appeal to you will prove most satis- 
factory. Talk to your musical friends 
and acquaintances—explain the merits of 
Tue Ervupr, show them the tremendous 
return for the small sum of $2.00 and you 
can obtain many subscriptions. Write us 
for further particulars. 


Send for Our 


*‘Sample Book of Fractice- 
Promoting Piano Pieces’’ 
Containing forty-eight full page ex- 


cerpts of easy Piano Numbers. Sent 
gratis upon request 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 
1712-14 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


iS 


co 


PRIZE CONTEST 
WINNERS 


pais is a preliminary announcement of the winners in the 
Grand Prize Contest for New Subscriptions to THE ETUDE 
MUSIC MAGAZINE which ended April 27th, 1929. The 
August issue will contain more complete details. Look for it. 


~- Announcing 


Grand Prize 


A Musica Tour OF EUROPE 
Won by Mrs. Julia B, Molthop of Liberal, Kansas 


Second Prize 


A $1000 GRAND P1ANo 


Won by Miss Tullia Zenier of Hazleton, Penna. 


Fourth Prize 


A $250 Rapio 
Won by Sister M. Corona, O. 5. F. 
of Joliet, Illinois 


Third Prize 


A $250 ‘PHONOGRAPH 


Won by Mr. Otto P. Schwitz 
of Evansville, Ind. 


Fifth Prize Sixth Prize Seventh Prize Eighth Prize 
$50CasH $50CasH $50CasH $50 CASH 
Won by Won by Won by Won by 
5. Z. Davis J, Friedman Mrs. T. Talbott M. L. Burton 

of Phila., Pa. of Brooklyn, N. Y. of Bloomfield, Ia. of Salt Lake City, U. 


proven very profitable for these Jubilant Prize Winners. You 


{ Securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE during spare time has | 
See August issue, 


can make your spare time just as profitable. 


—— Theodore Presser Co., Publishers —— 


1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 


“It Pays to Advertise ” 


HIS time-worn, and somewhat hackneyed axiom, 

still retains, in spite of its age, the powerful 

appeal which originally created for it such uni- 
versal acceptance—not because it appeals euphonically 
to the advertising fraternity; not merely because it 
acts as a syllabus, which is handy to have around for 
ready reference; but fundamentally because it presents 
in concise form the very essence of truth, upon which 
this great business of advertising is founded. 


But there are three bene- 
We 


It does pay to advertise. 
ficiaries in the insurance policy of Advertising. 


accept the truism that it pays the advertiser, but do we 
fully realize that advertising pays, with huge dividends, 


the millions whom it reaches with its message? We 
look at our magazines and are apt to take it as a matter 
of course that the advertising pages we see are nothing 
more nor less:than “stuff” used to fill up the pages and 
to bring revenue, commonly known as “velvet,” to 
the publishers. What we do not see is the host of 
readers who are benefiting, through the great conveni- 
ence offered and the valuable information acquired by 
these multitudinous advertisements. | 


Tf you have not availed yourself of these benefits. 
start now and read the advertising columns of THE 
ETUDE. Surely they hold something of interest for 
YOU. : 


y 


Music Saes SERVICE ?-? © 


The Music Publishers’ Protective <As- 
sociation (Mr. E. C. Mills, Chairman of 
the Board) asks the Erupre to warn its 
readers in the matter of agents of alleged 
“music service” houses who are going 
about the country representing that they 
can furnish leaders, organists, profes- 
sicnal musicians with music at a nomin 
cost and that the music publishers a 
combining to offer teachers and musicians 
a special service at a ridiculously low 
price. Mr. Mills states: 
“Upon the basis of such representations 
these agents solicit subscriptions to a “sery= 
ice”—generally priced at $6.00 per year 
—under which the buyer is told that he 
will receive a regular supply of such 
material through the agency, instead of 
direct from publishers. The buyer is 
solicited to pay part of the sum “down” 
—-the balance to be paid later. : 
“You are advised that none of the mem- 
bers of this Association are parties to 
any such arrangement, and that the repu- 
table publishers are continuing, until you 
are further advised directly by them, their 
current business policies. : 
“It is suggested, in order that you avoid 
being victimized, that before subscribing 
to any such scheme you secure from the 
solicitor, in writing, a list of the different 
firms in whose behalf it is promised that 
material will be sent under the subscrip- 
tion. If such list includes any of the 
members of this Association, list of whom 
is printed on the reverse side hereof, 
kindly immediately jadvise this office.” | 
“We will take all legal means of pre- 
venting such impositions upon you.” 
Music PusiisHers’ 
Prorecrive Association, 


The list includes practically all of the 
outstanding publishers of America. The 
representatives of reputable well-known 
houses carry ample identification and no 
intelligent teacher need be deceived. 


THREE SPLENDID SUMMER ETUDES 


FOR Onty 35 Cents 


During June, July and August, we 
make a special summer introductory offer 
to those music lovers, music teachers and 
music students who are not familiar with 
Tue Erupe Music Macazine. To anyone 
sending to us 35 cents, we will mail the 
June, July and August numbers. Here’s 
an opportunity to do a musical friend a 
good turn. Music teachers, particularly, 
should take advantage of this trial offer 
to keep their pupils interested during the 
vacation period by sending each one a 
copy at his summer address. Consid- 
ering the splendid music in three num- 
bers, about 60 selections, to say nothing of 
the fine, educational articles, musical news, 
music anecdotes, where could anyone in- 
terested in music invest 35 cents to bette 
advantage? Jt can’t be done. ~ 

This offer is good until August 31, 1929. 


BewaArE OF FRAuDS 


If you are approached by strangers 
offering unusual bargains in magazines, 
pay no money unless you thoroughly in- 
vestigate and are willing to take the re 
sponsibility,.when paying out cash. It jis 


sad, but it is true, that too many smoot 
crooks impose on the music-loving public 
by offering bargains in Ervpe subscrip- 
tions. Scrutinize credentials carefully and 
satisfy yourself of the responsibility of 
the solicitor. We cannot make good money 
that is lost through swindlers. 


THE G CLEF 
TWO PART CHORUS BOOK » 


Price, 50 Cents _ 


Discounts on Quantity Lots 

A finer variety and a more useful col- 
lection of material in a compilation of | 
nineteen numbers would be: difficult to. 

give. Everyone interested in the cho- 
rus work of schools, girls’ glee clubs | 
and women’s choruses should get this _ | 
new collection. RS | 


Examination Privileges eatended to | 
school supervisors and chorus directors — 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. | 
1712-1714 Cuestnut Sr., Puira., Pa. | 


These Desirable and Useful Articles 
May Easily and Quickly Be Yours 


“ Absolutely Without Cost! ~ 


Just Secure NEW Subscriptions For 
THE ETUDE Music MAGAZINE 


f < - eet Ca 
) f /| ¥~Boys 
7] y 4 ey Own Boox 
Z oe 
/ ies 4\ = Sou Z Pianoronry, 
ul \s ey) Loy ; ® 
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| Pleces 


Introduce THE ETUDE to your musical friends. Get them 
to subscribe. Send each order with $2.00 direct to us. Return 
mail will bring your choice of these valuable premiums, espe- 
cially desirable during vacation. Send post card for complete 
premium list. 


— Begin Today During Your Spare Time! — 


HANDY FLASHLIGHT 


UL = = a = a zm) 2 OY the Piano to 
Complete with bulb and battery, this full nickel Flashlight fills an Attract Boy Students 


ever-present need and makes a fine gift ONLY THREE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS required, 
BOY’S OWN BOOK 
NEW BON BON DISH OF 
This new Bon Bon Dish is one PLANOFORTE PIECES 


- our rN ig betes er 
t is finished in dull silver an 
is gold lined. The metal butter- PRICE, 75 CENTS 
fly on the rim adds very greatly 
to its attractiveness. And you 


eee One This recently published and immediately successful 
ee Or Boy’s Own Book” is a compilation of 23 second to 


third grade piano pieces of types that hold the interest 


UTILITY ICE SET EASTMAN CAMERA of energetic and imaginative boy pupils. 
“6 Even the most hasty scanning of the contents of this 


excellent book will serve to tell that here are pieces 
ee, vce pix Et which portray moods, imaginations, frolics, mysteries, 
Handy when Has best} adventures, sentiments, scenes and peoples that cap- 


fine ice is hardened . ; ° 4 . 
| needed for (( )) andtem, i tivate the boy. The numbers in this compilation are: 
making ne an ' 


\ i 
ice cream, SQ Peavy cteel “ At the Camp Fire, KRENTZLIN; The Auto Race, 


Es Za 


Sy ON aed | Preston; The Broomstick Parade, PRESTON; 

\ | : Cabin Dance, BAINES; The Camel Train, 

/ \CE TONG \ BAINES; The Chariot Race, PEERY; The Darky 
ee \- | | Fiddler, Batnes; Elephant Dance, HArscHE; 
eatin \ i ze Frolic of the Ghosts, PREstoN; The Happy Shep- 

cleaned. Grips 14 inches herd, PircHeR; Hobgoblins, WuLLIAMs; The 
a EXvecyons Wants and clisnidrtece na Horse Race, BAINES; I Am a Pirate, PircHER; In 

: REG tyes ts ef gasse Eee a Giant's Garden, Ewin, Indian War Dance, 

Tie meatal Bd serviceable set oe ane: 2 and | take pictures BROUNOFF; Jolly Darkies, BECHTER; The Mon- 
Awarded for ONE NEW SUB- gre Ghly FOUR NEW. SUBSCRIDL key and The Elephant, Farrar; Our School 
SCRIPTION. TIONS. Band, ROLFE; Pride of the Regiment, CRAM- 


MOND; Salute to the Colors, ANTHONY; The 
Sparrows’ Parade, ScHicK; The Storm, PITCHER; 


BRASS JARDINIERE Taps, ENGELMANN. 


This hand - hammered, Whether given for use in the regular course of piano 

At beighoe. Leva study or as material for diversion and pleasurable recrea- 

poet a cory aid tion at the piano, the numbers in this book are sure to be 
t t : : ee 

for your favorite. ae helpful to any boy who is able to play in a creditable 

The lion head handles manner the average second-grade piece. 


make the Jardiniere at 
once attractive and use- 


ful. You'll be delighted 

with this award which re- THEODORE PRESSER CAS): 
quires only THREE NEW 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. DIRECT MAIL SERVICE ON EVERYTHING IN MUSIC PUBLICATIONS 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS - WORLD’S LARGEST STOCK 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YOUNG MEN WHO PLAY THE PIANO FOR SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES FIND THIS AN IMMENSELY 
HELPFUL BOOK 


Book of Indoor Marches for the Piano 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


It is impossible to use many so-called marches for indoor march- 
ing, drilling or gymnasium work; therefore, this book is im- 
mensely useful, with its contents limited strictly to numbers 
that have a definite rhythm, keeping to the right speed for in- 
door work. The preface tells considerable about marching and 
gives bugle calls, signal chords and vamp measures that are 
very useful to the school, lodge or gymnasium pianist. 


Especially grooved to fit the finger, this new, handy, double edge 
Knife is indispensable in the kitchen for peeling, paring and slicing. 
Just ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION required. 


Send All Subscriptions With Payment to 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
In Canada $2.25 —~ §2.00 a Year — Poreign $3.00 
1712-14 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


eA Welcome eA nnouncement 


To the Many Teachers Wanting an Equally Interesting 
Book to Continue the Piano Instruction of the Great Host 
of Children Who Started With“ Music Pay ror Every Day.” 


Just Published! A Wonderful Sequel to 
‘‘Music PLay FoR Every Day” 


Happy Days In Music Piay 


This Wonderful Second Book for the Juvenile Music 

Student Keeps Up the High Plane of Interest Created By 

the Delightful, Distinctive and Immensely Successful 

Features~of the Plan for Very First Piano Instruction 
found in “Music Play for Every Day.” 


Every practical teacher knows that there are no easy “‘short-cuts” to good piano 
playing. In “Happy Days in Music Play” the pupil is face-to-face with the need 
for “down-right” study, but requisite technical material is judiciously interspersed 
with attractive and melodious numbers that also play a large part in the progress 
of the pupil.. Furthermore the introduction from time to time of portraits and 
information upon those who have attained world-wide fame in music and upon 
those with great achievements in Business, Statesmanship, Literature and Pro- 
fessional Fields beside whose names can be recorded a pride in musical accomplish- 
ments, tends to inspire the young pupil. 


ANY TEACHER MAY SECURE A COMPLETE 
COPY OF “HAPPY DAYS IN MUSIC PLAY” 
FOR EXAMINATION. THOSE WHO BY ANY 
CHANCE HAVE NOT SEEN “MUSIC PLAY 


FOR EVERY DAY” ARE INVITED TO RE- 
QUEST EXAMINATION PRIVILEGES AS 
WELL ON THIS VERY FIRST PIANO BOOK 
THAT HAS AN IRRESISTIBLE APPEAL 
TO YOUNG FOLK. 


G 


For Sale by All Leading 
Dealers or the Publishers 


¢ 


Numerous Letters Along the Lines of This One Received i ; 
From a Successful Teacher in the MUddle West Inspired the , 
Careful Preparation of “Harry Days 1x Music Pray’— 


May I endorse your new book, ‘Music Play for Every 
Day.” Am just finishing it with three beginners and 
have never before felt the sense of achievement as 
accomplished with this book. 
as one can find. My one regret is that it has not been 
followed up by a similar second grade book. Am still 
groping about looking for suitable material that will q 
not “Jet down” my enthusiastic little pupils. ie 


Young beginners of five to nine years of age who thrilled to the start of piano 
study with the game-like procedures, cut-out pictures, captivating illustrations 
and melodies of “Music Pray ror Every Day” will eagerly respond to “Happy 
Days in Music Pray” with its delighting illustrations, beneficial little exercises, 
helpful and enjoyable little pieces and interesting portraits and stories about great 
people who also studied music in their childhood days. 


Letrer Arrer LETTER FROM TEACHERS Has ToLtp How New Pupits WEs 

GaINnED THROUGH THE ENTHUSIASM OF THEIR LirrLE FRIENDS Wuo We 
LEARNING TO PLay By “Music PLay ror Every Day.” ‘Happy Days In Music 
Piay” 1s ANOTHER Boon For THE TEACHER BECAUSE It WiLL Hotp Pupits To 
ConTINUED INTEREST IN Music Stupy. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. ci@iXiZifsr, PHILA, PA. 


THE PRICE OF 
Happy Days in Music Piay 


US) 


‘$125 


It is as nearly perfect 


f 


